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HOW WE PASSED THE SUMMER. 


BY THE HISTORIAN OF THE PARTY, 


AST May we were all at home, one even- 

ing, sitting around the centre-table in 

the library, reading, when father suddenly 

looked up an instant from his newspaper, and 
said, — 

“ Mother, where do you and the girls want 
to go this summer?” 

Father is inclined to be a little abrupt and 
blunt at times ; but he is a dear, good father 
for all that, and likes to see his daughters en- 
joy themselves, dress weil, and see somethin 
of life. He is not like some fathers that 
am acquainted with, who are too mean for 
anything. And goodness gracious knows | 
would not like to be the daughter of old 
Smithers, who raves and tears around like a 
wild man if his girls ask for a new bonnet or 
gown; and I am told that he even uses the 
most dreadful language at the table, and some- 


GLACIER OF GRINDELWALD, SWITZERLAND, 


times when wane bg emery call of an evening. A nice chance the girls will have to get 
married, with such a father! 

Well, when papa asked this abrupt question, we girls looked up, and then glanced at 
mother and at each other, and remained silent, while mother sighed and laid down her 


“ Yes,” continued father, “I suppose you girls will want to go somewhere this summer; 
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and the question is, where will you go? 
Newport, Saratoga, Long Branch, Nantas- 
ket, and Swampscott have attractions; but | 
don’t care for them.” 

“Neither do I,” said mother. “I can’t 
dress half a dozen times a day to keep pace 
with a set of strangers.” 

Papa smiled as he thought of mamma, last 
summer at Saratoga, suffering and swelter- 
ing in black silk while she could have been 
so cool and comfortable at home in linen or 
some other light fabric; and Susan Maria, 
my younger sister, who is just eighteen years 
of age, eight years younger than myself, 
sighed as she thought of a certain young 
man whom she had met at the famous wa- 
tering-place, and who had paid her marked 
attention. But nothing came of it, as I was 
certain from the commencement of the flirt- 
ation ; for men seem only anxious to amuse 
themselves now-a-days, and can’t be brought 
up to the proper point without a world of 
trouble and delicate manceuvring, more’s the 

ity. 
. ay am sure,” said Susan Maria, with a 
gentle sigh, “that Saratoga is a nice place, 
and the waters are so healthy.” 

“T call them nasty and bad tasting,” papa 
replied. 

“You know they helped your slight attack 
of gout,” cried Susan. 

And ‘here she made a mistake which is 
very common with thoughtless, inexperi- 
enced girls; for papa will never admit that 
he has had a symptom of gout. 

“You mean rheumatism,” cried father, 
with a little more earnestness than usual, 
and a slight flush on his face. “I never 
had a touch of gout in my life.” 

“Well, you ‘know what Doctor Scalpel 
said,” persisted Susan Maria. 

“Hang Doctor Scalpel!” growled father. 
“ He does not know enough to treat a sick 
cat.” 

Father is short and fat, with a full face, 
j ef and good-natured, bald as my hand, 
and always sends for Doctor Scalpel if he 
_has a pain in his little finger ; so I think his 
remark was uncalled for. The doctor is a 
widower, without children, and has always 
made himself very agreeable when he called 
at the house. Almost any girl would be glad 
to claim him as a friend. Once or twice 3 
have been to the Apoilo-Club concerts with 
him, for he loves music as well as his pro- 
fession. Besides he has a large practice. 

Susan Maria looked at me, and smiled, 
when papa uttered his coarse remark; but 
I pretended to be busy with a book, so she 
could not judge whether I heard the sen- 
tence or not. 

“ Well,” said mamma, shaking her head in 
a sly manner at Susan Maria, as a warning 
not to provoke papa from his usual good hu- 
mor, “where shall we go this summer ?” 


“To Paris,” cried Susan. “¥$’aime la 
France.” 

Susan pretends to know something of 
French; but she can’t understand a word 
when a native of France tries to talk to her. 
She says she must commence thinking in 
French before she can find the proper words, 
But that is all nonsense, you know; for ifa 
person can speak a Janguage he or she can 
always find plenty of words at command, 
without stuttering or stammering. When 
any one speaks French to me, I have no 
trouble in saying, “ Ow7, oud, out ;” and that 
is enough to silence any one who can’t speak 
good English, as every one should be com- 
pelled to do by law, and I don’t see why the 
president can’t issue a proclamation, and or- 
der it to be done. 

I tried to kick Susan Maria under the ta- 
ble, but I was too late; for if there is any- 
thing papa dislikes it is to hear a person 
speak in a foreign tongue. 

“What rubbish is that you are getting 
off?” demanded papa crossly. “Do you 
suppose I am going to Paris, where there 
are ten thousand fortune-hunters after every 
American girl, under the impression that 
she is an heiress?” 

Susan Maria remarked that she thought it 
would be delightful. 

“The French are so polite, you know,” 
she said; “and they make love with such a 
profusion of vows that it must be charming 
to hear them.” 

This made papa very cross; and he said 
that he had rather see his girls dead than 
married to a Johnny Crapaud, who spoke 
through his nose, and could n’t sound his 
r’s without reminding him of a buzz saw; 
which I think was very unkind of papa, for 
I am sure that a good, kind Frenchman, as 
a husband, is better than not having any 
husband at all, and | know lots of girls who 
think just as I do on the subject. Of course 
all Frenchmen want money with their wives ; 
and I believe that Americans don't object to 
gold and silver when they marry, although I 
think that to win a nice, pure girl for a wife 
should satisfy any man without having 
money with her. A good wife is a treasure, 
I am sure, especially one who knows how to 
keep house. Mother says that I am an ex- 
cellent housekeeper; and she should know, 
for she has kept house ever since she was 
married, and that was nearly thirty years 
ago, and she always made a point of teach- 
ing me all that she knew about cooking, and 
the care of the house, from the time I left 
school, and went into society. 

“No,” said papa, after a short pause, to 
aliow his momentary irritation to subside: 
“T don’t mean that ~~ girls shall go to 
Paris, and be spoiled by fortune-hunters. 

But if you want health, fine scenery, and 


good bracing air, we will go to Switzerland.” 
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“Land of William Tell, and sturdy inde- 
pendence, freedom, and high monntains, 
glaciers, and avalanches. Oh, that will be 
tres bon /” cried Susan Maria, clapping her 
hands. “How I long to hear the horns of 
the mountaineers, and see the girls with 
their short skirts, drive home the gentle- 
eyed cows, and butting billy-goat, whose 
milk makes the most delightful of Newfcha- 
tel cheese ; and then we can see the Matter- 
horn, the Wetterhorn, the Engleshorn, 
and 

“Never mind,” said papa, laughing. 
“You have got as many horns on the pro- 

amme as we shall care to see; and now 
if you will give me a horn of that old sherry 
we will talk sensibly of the proposed trip, 
for I have made a few thousand dollars by 
a lucky investment, and mother and you 
girls shall benefit by it.” 

So we settled it that night, that the very 


next week we would leave Boston by steam- 
er to Liverpool, run up to London, sto 

there for a week, then cross the channel, 
and enter France, remain in Paris four days 
or more, and then take the cars, and make 
our headquarters at Geneva, from which 
point we could dedouch to any part of the 
country that we pleased, without being en- 
cumbered with all of our baggage. 

And so the matter was settled to the satis- 
faction of all parties, aithough when I told 
Doctor Scalpel, the next day, that we were 
about to undertake a foreign tour, he was 
very much astonished, and quite particular 
in his inquiries as to the places that we 
were to visit, and then said that he felt that 
he needed rest, and wished that he could 
go with us. What a pleasant companion he 
would be, and so well informed on all mat- 
ters of a historical nature. 

“Yes,” he said, in a musing tone, as he 


LAKE LUCERNE. 


held my hand a moment, before taking his 
departure, “ Switzerland is a country that I 
should like to visit. It is one of the small- 
est states of Europe, and almost the only 
one of celebrity without some maritime 
frontier, is the seat of its grandest natural 
scenery, the cradle of two of its most fa- 
mous rivers, —the Rhine and the Rhone, — 
and has been distinguished in its annals for 
centuries as the stronghold of freedom, 
while it is also the centre of attraction at 


present to travelers of all nations, for the 


purpose of paying homage to its mountains 
and glaciers, its lakes, torrents, and water- 
falls. The name is derived from that of one 
of the cantons, Schwytz, the inhabitants of 
which took a leading part in the emancipa- 
tion of the country from the Austrian yoke, 
in the early part of the fourteenth century. 
It was anciently called Helvetia; from its 
primitive Celtic population, the Helvetii, 
who entered upon aggressive wars with the 
Romans, in which they suffered so severely 
as to become almost extinct as a separate 
people. The ancient name was revived in 
the Helvetic republic, one of the political 
arrangements which fell with the overthrow 


of Napoleon, The country is inclosed by 


Germany on the north and east; by France 
on the west; and Italy on the south. Its 
northern border is defined generally by the 
Rhine and the Lake of Constance; the east- 
ern by the Rhine, and diverging ranges of 
the Alps; the western by the course of the 
Doubs, and the ridges of the Jura; the 
southern by the grand chain of the High 
Alps, embracing the Fennine, Lepontine, 
and Rheetian divisions. Between these lim- 
its hes the elliptical area of Switzerland, ex- 
tending rather more than two hundred miles 
from east to west in its greatest iength, by 
one hundred and fifty-six miles from nort 

to south, a surface slightly exceeding the 
half of Scotland in its dimensions. The 
southern and southeastern districts, includ- 
ing two-thirds of the area, belong to the 
proper Alpine region. This part of the 
country exhibits every variety of mountain 
and valley, naked precipice, and wooded 
slope, crystal stream, and roaring torrent, 
with a vast extent of perpetual snow on the 
loftier elevations, and of glacial ice-fields 
creeping down from them deep into the 
glens, in strange contrast with their fresh 
green-sward, fruitful orchards, and pleasant 


cottages. The remainder of the surface 
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consists chiefly of a comparatively lowland 
tract, though really a high plateau, diversi- 
fied with ridges, on which all the principal 
lakes and the important towns are situated. 
It extends northeast and scuthwest, be- 
tween the lakes of Geneva and Constance, 
and has the Jura range on its northwestern 
border, stretching in parallel ridges along 
the frontier between the Rhone and the 
Rhine, which present a totally different as- 
pect to that of the Alpine masses; nowhere 
reaching the elevation of perpetual snow, 
and clothed from base to summit with mag- 
nificent pine-woods. Primitive rocks, gran- 
ite, gneiss, and slates, compose the upper 
parts of the Alps. These are flanked by 
secondary formations, the equivalents of 
oolitic limestones, which occur at great 
heights, and serve to mark the comparative- 
ly recent date of the alpine upheaval. Simi- 
lar limestones form the entire mass of the 
Jura range, and indicate its age. The inter- 
vening plateau consists generally of tertiary 
strata, comprising alternations of soft lime- 
stones and sandstones, with clays and 
marls. Beside ordinary building materials 
and iron, the mineral prcduce of the country 
is much less important than might be in 
ferred from its mountainous structure, but 
its resources in this respect are by no 
means fully known. Mineral springs are. 
however, extremely numerous, some of 
which are of great medicinal celebrity, re- 
sorted to by foreign visitors; and I would 
recommend your father to visit one of them, 
and see if the waters will not remove the 
traces of gout which appear in his system 
now and then.” 

“Never mind papa’s gout,” I said, a little 
willfully, I am afraid, for I did not like to 
have such heavenly descriptions interrupted 
by earthly matters. “Tell me more of the 
beautiful lakes and mountains of Switzer- 
land.” 

“ Ah,” the doctor murmured, “I should 
never tire of talking of Lake Lucerne.” 

“And Como,” sighed, “ where that 
dear Claude Melnctte wanted to reside with 
the Lady of Lyons.” 

“ Ahem,” stammered the doctor, “I have 
an impression that Lake Como is in Italy, 
but they are not far apart, and have the 
same peculiar characteristics ; but I will tell 
you what I know about Lake Lucerne, if it 
wiil not tire you.” 

Here he pressed my hand a little harder 
than usual. 

“Me tired!” I answered. “ Never of lis- 
tening to you. Speak and read to me as 
long as you will.” 

“Well, then, among the many beautiful 
and romantic lakes of Switzerland, none is 
more celebrated for the loveliness of its 
scenery than Lake Lucerne. It is called by 
the Swiss Vier-Waddstdédter-See, or “lake 


of the four forest cantons,” from the cantons 
of Uri, Unterwalden, Schwytz, and Lucerne, 
celebrated in Swiss history, which form its 
shores. It lies at a height of about four- 
teen hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, and stretches out in different directions, 
forming several bays, which are ramed after 
the chief places situated on them. The 
western branch is called the Lake of 
Lucerne, the southern the Bay of Alpnach, 
the northern the Bay of Kiissnacht; the 
Bay of Buochs extends east and west, and 
the Bay of Uri forms the ea:tern extremity 
of the lake. The entire length of this 
sheet of water is twenty-nine miles; in 
breadth it varies greatly. The legends of 
Swiss history affirm that it was upon the 
shores of this beautiful lake that the patriot 
Tell performed his daring exploits, and a 
chapel is here dedicated to his memory up- 
on the spot where, tradition asserts, he es- 
caped from the tyrant Gessler. 

“ Perched ona cliff of the Bay of Kiiss- 
nacht is the ruined castle of New Hapsburg, 
and near it a fortress which belonged to the 
counts of Hapsburg, the ancestors of the im- 
perial family of Austria. The lake is at 
times visited by violent gales, blowing, from 
opposite points ot the compass, at the same 
time in different parts of it. The impres- 
siun received at first sight of the waters of 
Lake Lucerne is well described by Miss 
Trafton in Zhe American Girl Abroad.” 

Here the doctor read, — 

“ «When we forget the scene before our 
dazzled eyes as we stepped out upon the 
balcony of the hotel Bellevue, at Lucerne, 
earth will have passed away. There lay the 
fair lake, the emerald hills rising from its 
biue depths on every side, save where the 
queer old town sweeps around its curve, or 
beyond Pilatus, where the chain is broken, 
and a strip of level land lies along the wa- 
ter’s edge, sprinkled with red-roofed farm- 
houses, set in the midst of grain-fields, and 
with rows of tall, straight poplars extending 
to the water. This sight of peaceful homes 
among the heavenly hills is like a vision of 
earth in mid-heaven. Beyond, above, over- 
lapping each other, rise the delectable hills. 
No — air envelops them. No earthly 
feet tread their fair summits. Upon the 
hightest, among the eternal snows, rest the 
clouds. Truly, the heavens declare the 
glory of God; but Switzerland showeth his 
handiwork. 

“* Beautiful was the lake in the hazy 
morning light, when the hills cast purple 
and green shadows over its bosom, when 
the breeze rippled its surface, and the path 
in the wake of the little steamer widened in- 
to an endless way ; beautiful in the glare of 
the noonday sun, when a veil of mist half 
hid the far-off mountains, and the waters 
gleamed like molten gold; but most beauti- 
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‘ful of all when the mountains wrapped them- 


selves in the shadows of night, and stole 
away into the darkness, while upon their 
white, still faces shone the rays of the set- 
ting sun, Then grim Pilatus stepped 
forth; the moor, like a burnished globe, 
hung over the water, across which the little 
steamer —— silver furrows, or tiny 
boats, impelled by flashing oars, shot over 
the still surface, now near, now far away; 
but dim, unreal, always.’ 

“ At the northwest extremity of this beau- 
tiful lake stands the town of Lucerne, capital 
of the canton of the same name, in full view 


of the snowy Alps of Schwytz and Engel- 
berg, and ten miles distant from Mount 
Rhigi. The river Reuss runs through the 
city, which is connected, through the cen- 
tral Swiss railway, with the principal towns 
of Switzerland. The town is surrounded 
by acircle of ancient watch-towers, and is 
walled in on the land side. The chief curi- 
osities are the bridges which span the 
Reuss; the mill bridge, which is decorated 
with paintings, nearly obliterated, of the 
“Dance of Death,” the Reussbriicke, and 
the Kapellbriicke. Against the timbers 
supporting the roof of the last were suspend- 


ZUBEICH. 


ed nearly | pictures illustrative of the 
patron saints of the town, and of scenes in 
Swiss history. The largest bridge, the 
Hofbriicke, was removed in 1852. Near 
the town is the monument erected in 1821 
in honor of the Swiss guards, who fell in 
the defence of the Tuileries, on August 10, 
1792, the model for which was designed by 
Thorwaldsen. A pleasant place to tarry at 
when on one’s travels, is Lucerne, as de- 
scribed by our witty and enthusiastic coun- 
trywoman. 

“*Tt was a place of rest to us, this city of 
Lucerne; the “ House beautiful,” where we 
tarried for a short time before setting out 
again upon our pilgrimage. We wan- 


dered about the narrow streets, visited the 
dingy shops full of wood carvings, or orna- 
ments cut in the many-hued crystals, strayed 
over the low hills behind the town, through 
fields set with painted shrines, paused be- 
fore Thorwaldsen’s Dying Lion, cut in the 
living rock, — the grandest monument that 
heroes ever won; and, once, in the stillness 
of a summer morning, sat in the cathedral, 
and heard the angels sing, when the old or- 
ganist laid his hands upon the keys. Sab 
bath morning we sang the old versified 
psalms, and listened to the exposition of a 
rigid faith from the lips of a Scotch Presb 

terian minister, in an old Roman-Catholic 


church, the walls hung with pictured saints 
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ana martyrs, the high altar only partiall 
concealed, and a company of women kneel- 
ing by the door to tell their beads.’ 

“More of the beauties of Lake Lucerne 
are thus mentioned,” said the doctor, and 
read as follows, — 

“« After a time, we embarked for the last 
time upon the beautiful lake, winding in 
and out its intricate ways, shut in by the 
towering cliffs that closed before us, only to 
re-open, revealing new charms as we round- 
ed some promontory, and the lake widened 
again. Upon the bays thus formed, villages 
lean against the mountain side. Where the 
rocks fall abruptly to the water, an occasion- 


al chélet is perched upon some natural ter. * 
race, in the midst of an orchard or scanty 
arden. As we touched at these lake vii. 
ages, brown-faced girls, in scant blue petti- 
coats and black bodices, and with faded 
hair braided in their necks, offered us 
fruits, — apricots and cherries, — in pretty, 
rustic baskets. 

“*One of these green spots, high among 
the rocks, forms a sloping meadow, touching 
the water at last. It is an oasis in the sur- 
rounding desert of barren rock. Do you 
know why the grass is greener here than 
elsewhere ? why the sun bestows its kisses 
more warmly? why the foliage upon the 


ST. GINGOUGH. 


scattered walnut and chestnut trees is 
thicker, darker, than upon those on other 
mountain sides? It is because this is 
Griitlii, the birthplace of Swiss liberty. 
Here, more than five hundred years ago, the 
three confederates met to plan the throwing 
off of the Austrian yoke. 

“*Not far from Griitlii, resting apparent- 
ly upon the water, at the base of one of 
hte cliffs, is what appears at first sight to 
be a pretty green-and-white summer-house, 
open toward the lake. It is Tell’s Chapel, 
built upon ashelf of rock, and only approach- 
able from the water. Here,— so the story 
runs, — William Tell sprang ashore, and es- 
caped the tyrant Gessler.’” 

Just at this moment in came Susan Maria, 
with a rush, as usual, and the doctor dropped 
my hand, and blushed, and I am sure I did. 

“Oh!” cried Susan, with a laugh, that 
was very provoking, “ Fe suis de trop?” 


But the doctor did not answer her, and 
bade us good-by, and left the house. I think 
Susan should have a little discretion at her 
time of life; fur there was a look in the 
doctor’s eyes that made my heart beat in an 
unusual manner, and I think he meant to 
say something serious. I told Susan all 
that the doctor had said about Switzerland, 
and she laughed, and guessed that he had 
been studying up in an encyclopedia, which 
made me feel quite indignant; and I asked 
her if that Saratoga fop could relate as much 
even if he had studied a dozen encyclope- 
dias; but Susan took no notice of me, only 
she grinned like a chorus girl in a cheap 
opera. 
Well, at last the day arrived for our de- 
parture, and we had some friends at the 
pier to see us off. Doctor Scalpel was 
there, and squeezed my hand in a manner 
that would have been quite rude in any oth- 
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er person except the genial physician. 
There is no use to tell how we fared on the 
voyage, how we explored London, and 
lanced at Paris, because this article has to 
o with Switzerland, ard to that country we 
went, and, after a short rest at Geneva, 
turned our attention to the various places 
worth seeing First, we visited the cele- 
brated glacier of Grindelwald, which was so 
awfully stupendous that papa said the mere 
sight of the ice and snow gave him the 
rheumatism, and mamma declared that no 


money could tempt her to remain there 
over night, for she knew that the pesky 
thing would tumble down, and bury us 
alive, before morning, and back we went to 
Geneva. Then we saw Zurich, which bor- 
ders on the Rhine, and we learned lots of 
things about the city, and how highly the 
inhabitants are educated, and we saw some 
old Bibles, and old letters, some of the lat- 
ter written by Lady Jane Grey, for a few 
days queen of England, and then had her 
head chopped off, as was the custom to 


FALLS OF THE AAR AT HANDEK, 


treat pretty women in those days. I am 
glad | did not live in those troublesome 
times. Then we went to St. Gingough, on 
the banks of Lake Geneva, and there we re- 
mained just long enough for luncheon, and 
did not see even one good-looking tourist ; 
and then we saw the beautiful falls of the 
Aar at Handek, and lots of other places 
which were very interesting, no doubt, as 
the guide books said they were; but papa 
and mamma complained of the food, and 
said that it was mean, and so we went back 
to Geneva, where you can get something 
decent to eat at the hofel, and, when we ar- 
rived, who should we find stopping at the 


same house but Doctor Scalpel, just from 


Boston. I was delighted to see him, and, 
while we were talking, who should come in- 
to the drawing-room, but Susan, and, of all 
things in the world, escorting her was the 
Saratoga young fellow, a person whom she 
introduced as Mr. Fred Simpson, a New- 
Yorker, and really a nice man as | after- 
ward found out, for he was quite deferential - 
to me, and evidently desired my 
opinion, Susan seemed now in the best of 
spirits, and said that she was ready to go 
anywhere, and the two gentlemen said that . 
they should be only too happy to accompa- 
ny us if they could have permission, and. 
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that father and mother readily gave, and 
were very cordial in their greetings to the 
doctor and to Mr. Simpson, which was 

uite proper, for 1 don’t believe that parents 
should frown upon every man who speaks to 
their children, just as though they wanted to 
steal us from the maternal wings. 

So that evening, which was a very happy 


one to me, and in fact to all of us, we 
planned to visit the Matterhorn, the city of 
Lausanne, Fluellen, Berne, and lots of other 

laces, and then return home in one party ; 

ut I must take the next number of BAL- 
Lou’s to relate all that occurred incidental 
to our tour in Switzerland. How we did 
enjoy it to be sure. 


HERE are no marked peculiarities in 
the fall fashions, but still there are 
some changes, and very pleasant ones to 
see, as our readers will observe by a careful 
examination of the illustration which accom- 
oe this article. In the first place, om- 
é silk toilets are still in vogue, and dog- 
collars made of small scarlet flowers are ef- 
fectively worn with costumes of black surah 


—<yete lace. They are very pretty in- 
deed. 

The latest novelty in pocket handkerchiefs 
is to have the owner’s autograph copied in 
embroidery upon one corner. 

Gay-colored checks, Oriental stripes, and 
bright, fancy plaids of the most gorgeous 
description, form portions of new fall cos- 
tumes. Unless sparingly used they give 
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even the richest dress a common appear- 
ance. 

New round fans, of pale lilac or delicate 
silver-gray satin, are painted with pink gera- 
nium blossoms, bits of seaweed, anemones, 
and pale-blue corn flowe:s, and are bordered 
with gathered frills of pearl-wrought Span- 
ish lace. 

New French capote bonnets are, if possi- 
ble, smaller than ever, but the trimmings, 
instead of drooping behind the ear on the 
sides of the toque, are brought up higher on 
the head, showing more over the face in 
front. 

Zephyr collars and cuffs, with broad plaid- 
ed or striped hems, are sold for morning 
wear. The collars are cut @ /a Marie Stu- 
art, shirred over the shoulders, and then 
laid in flat plaits around the edges. The 
cuffs are made to match, and are worn over 
close-fitting coat-sleeves. 

Blackberries, tomatoes, red and yellow, 

reengages, dark-red wre hazel nuts, el- 
Scottish thistles, acorns, cater- 

illars made of silk chenille, and birds’ nests 
filled with tiny eggs, are some of the novel 
adornments which appear upon French bon- 
nets designed for the autumn season, 

Skirts, though still clinging, appear more 
voluminous because of the numerous draper- 
ies adddd to them in the way of scarfs, tour- 
nures, shirred tunics and paniers, which are 
now added to all modern costumes. Paniers 
are at present generally applied to the edges 
of the cuirass bodies instead of being set 
underneath them as formerly. 

Silk stockings most invariably match the 
toilet wherewith they are worn, unless the 
dress be black, when any shade of red is in 
good style. If the black dress is trimmed 
with gay colors or embroidered in flowers in 
their natural hues, black silk open-worked 
stockings are then appropriately worn. For 
general wear, stockings of pale silver gray, 
mauve, doe-color, and deep cardinal, devoid 
of decoration, find just now a more ready 
market than the more fancy-colored, profuse- 
ly decorated styles. 

In the matter of coiffure, the dressing of 
the hair still remains simple. Thecoils and 
braids at the back are small, and the dress- 
ing of the hair over the forehead is left to 
the taste of the wearer, as are also the 
equally fashionable modes of arranging the 
small coils of hair in the back, @ /a Gregue, 
@ /a Javanese, or @ /a Bernhardt. This 
latter style is sometimes chosen by ladies 
when they have just about three minutes in 
which to “do up” their tresses, as one sim- 
ple twist of the wrist is all that is necessary 
to produce a Bernhardt coiffure of the most 


approved design. 


Young ladies are seen stylishly dressed 
in black surah costumes, with tunic slightly 
draped, and close-fittting jersey bodices of 
black stockinet, Over this is always worn 
afichu, cape or scarf of black Spanish lace, 
which conceals in a measure the severely 
plain appearance of this waist. With this 
dress are worn broad-brimmed hats of black 
cactus lace straw, trimmed with feathers and 
deep-red roses, with corset bouquet to 
match. Long Danish kid gloves, or those 
of fine black silk which reach to the elbows, 
are drawn over the outside of the jersey 
sleeves. No bangles are worn. 

A pretty school dress is made of beige 
material dotted with seal brown, and com- 
bined with a plain beige fabric to match. 
The skirt of the plain beige has a deep flut- 
ing of the same. The overskirt forms two 
shawl points in front, and is draped over the 
left side with two pointed lappets me 
tied together. The deep jacket waist is al- 
so of plain beige, but with a bias shirred 
border of dotted fabric, anda collar and fac- 
ings of the same. The tight sleeves have a 
prettily devised facing opening to show a 
tiny fiuting, which is of the plain material, 
while the facing itself is dotted. 

A very beautiful visiting toilet is made of 
rosewood-tinted surah. The underskirt is 
trimmed with three tiny shell-plaited frills, 
above which -is set a shirred and kilted 
flounce about ten inches deep. Over this in 
front fall long panels of the surah faced 
with velvet a shade darker. The back is 
simply draped in full, graceful Joufs. The 
fronts of the corsage are covered with a 
plastron of velvet, and two full-plaited pan- 
iers of the surah, bordered with wide bias 
velvet braids, escape from under the points 
of the bodice in front, and lose themselves 
in the great Joufs at the back. The sleeves 
are long and close-fitting, and a wide Stuart 
collar adorns the neck of the corsage. 

Dresses of sateen have held first place, 
and been among the most fashionable toi- 
lets of the present season, establishing a 
popularity which will no doubt become still 
greater by another season. Sateen greatly 
resembles foulard in its soft, glossy effects, 
and the new patterns are all bright and at- 
tractive, coming in pompadour or mille- 
fleurs designs, or again in unique Persian 
or Egyptian patterns, multicolored, over 
light or dark grounds. ‘Toile d’Alsace has 
also become a favorite tissue, and pompa- 
dour sateen, combined with the self-colored 
material, and trimmed with washing lace, 
has formed most tasteful costumes com- 
posed of kilted or flounced skirt, scarf dra- 
pery, and basque bodice. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


URING all this time, I found that Mrs. 

Seymour had been sending messages 
to me, and making inquiries about my 
health, though my partner had — kept 
them from me. Now he tuid me all, and 
that she said she must see me, in order to 
complete some business arrangements that 
I had left unfinished. Not without strange 
forebodings, I complied with the request. 
She had been the cause, though innocently, 
ot all my trouble. 

Without the slightest reference to the ter- 
rible scenes through which we had lately 
passed, Mrs. Seymour received me, and be- 
gan talking of business. Not one word of 
the child, not one of the detective. She ig- 
nored them completely. I could not but 
wonder at the reserved _— of the woman, 
and the more I looked at her, the more I 
became interested. Never had I seen her 
look so brilliantly beautiful before, never 
had her conversation been so sparkling. 
Her eyes gave forth a softer light; her 
smile was sweeter, and more winning, and 
her voice more musical. As a girl, or wife, 
she had never exhibited anything to com- 
pare with it. For an hour the sole topic 
was business, and then it drifted away into 
more familiar channels. And, day by day, 
for a full month, my visits were renewed un- 
der some pretext, on her part, of unexplain- 
ed accounts, until I found myself looking 
forward tothem with met and, danger- 
ous as it was, even making comparisons be- 
tween her and Bessie Lathrop. 

“ Mrs. Seymour,” I asked her, one day, 
when the conversation turned upon home 
life and its peony “will you permit me 
to ask you why you do not marry again? 
A brilliant wife, a fond mother, I know you 
would make, with one you truly loved.” 

“Fond mother! O my”—she gasped, 
but instantly checked herself, and resumed, 
with a sad smile, “ You see, my dear doctor, 
that I am fast learning to control myself.” 

“ Yes; and I rejoice at it.” 

“Then, to answer your question; but, 
first, will you not grant me one favor?” 

“ Certainly. hat is it?” 


“To cal! me Emeline. Mrs. Seymour 


sounds so cold and formal between such 
friends as we are.” 

“If you wish it, Mrs.— Emeline,” I re- 
plied, with a laugh at the oddity of the re- 
quest. 

“ Then to your question. It may be that 
I shall marry again, but I fear that I shall 
be very fastidious in my second choice.” 

“At least, it will be an unfettered one, 
this time?” 

“In some res 

“You must 
you are.” 

“Very; and the care of such a large es- 
tate is too much for me.” 

“ There can be no doubt of that. 
quires a man’s care.” 

“Not more than its mistress,” she re- 
plied, looking up earnestly and warmly into 
my eyes. 

“The latter would be a sweet task, if I 
judge rightly.” 

“And you do judge rightly. There is a 
wealth of love in my heart, waiting to be 
poured out.” . 

I knew that we were getting upon danger- 
ous ground, and I fancied she thought the 
same, for she flushed up suddenly, like a 
school-girl with her first boy-lover, and the 
hand she laid upon mine trembled. 

“You will never understand my love, my 
dear doctor,” she continued. “Somebody 
says, ‘Love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
but woman’s whole existence,’ and he was 
right.” 

“ Mrs. Sey — Emeline,” — 

“ Oh, thank you for the name!” 

And she raised my hand to her lips, and 
kissed it 

“I was going to say that it is folly for 
you to waste love like yours upon an unwor- 
thy object.” 

“ No, no; not unworthy.” 

“Then unrequiting?” 

“Yes; I fear he loves another.” 

“ Then fling his love to the winds.” 

“Brave advice, doctor; but I fear our 
cases are the same.” 

“Our cases? I do not understand you.” 

“Let me ask you one question. en 
vou have answered it, when I understand 

ow your heart beats, I can better explain.” 


cts, yes.” 
very lonely, situated as 


It re- 
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“I do not see how that will affect the 
matter.” 

“But I do. Tell me if, after what has 

sed, you still love Bessie Lathrop?” 

“Yes; I think so.” 

“ But not as before? ” 

“ That I cannot say.” 

“You have questioned me, and it is but 
fair that it should be my turn now. Twice 
Bessie has thrown you aside, — discarded 
your love as a worthless thing.” 

“ But she believed me guilty.” 

“Believed? True love never believes 
anything it has not the most perfect evidence 
of. There must not be even the shadow of 
a doubt.” 

“ Poor Bessie!” 

“ Poor fiddlesticks! I have no patience 
with such a girl. She is as changeful as 
the wind. One day she fancies she loves 
you, the next she does not. It is a fancy 
anyhow. Pshaw! she does n’t know her 
own mind.” 

“ But you remember the startling scene in 
the graveyard?” 

“Remember it? Great Heaven! it is 
burned on both heart and brain as with a 
red hot iron.” 

“That was, at least, circumstantial evi- 
dence, — something that looked exactly like 
proof to her.” 

“It was the very thing that should have 
bound her more closely to you, if she loved 
you as I would have done.” 

I did not, could not, look upon it in that 
light. If Bessie believed me to be the fa- 
ther of the child, she was right in casting 
me off with more than scorn; of refusing to 
ever see me again. 

“No; you are ome I replied. 

“T am not wrong. hen she found out, 
as I know she did, that she had wronged 
you, why did she not seek to make amends 
or the injury she had done you, especially 
when she knew how very much you were 
suffering from it?” 

“ How did she know these things?” 

“ The detective told her the one, and your 
partner the other.” 

“Can this be true?” 

“Just as true as Heaven ; and yet you are 
running and moping after a weak-minded 
irl one that does not, never did, love you. 

£1 were a man, | wou!d be one.” 

For the first time a doubt of Bessie’s 
love flitted through my brain, and, fight it 
off as 1 would, it stil! returned with double 
force. She had believed me guilty. She 
knew that I was innocent. Why, then, did 
she not recall me to her side, and, by the 
sweet blandishments of love, make full 
atonement for her error? There was some- 
thing dark about this, something I could 
not understand; and Mrs. Seymour riveted 
the links of the chain, by adding, — 


“If you doubt my word, write to her. 
There is om and paper. I will send it bya 
sure hand.” 

“TI will do so. Thank you for the sug- 


gestion. Yes, I will know my fate at 
once.” 

And I penned a brief note, asking her if 
she would see me, now that she knew I 


was innocent. 

Mrs. Seymour gave it to the man who had 
been in my employ during her abseuce, and 
directed him to wait for an answer. In 
about an hour, I heard the clattering of his 
horse’s feet as he returned. I glanced at 
the direction, and my heart thrilled with joy 
at the well-known writing. I tore it open. 
It seemed to have been written in haste, 
with a trembling hand, and was blotted as if 
with tears. 

“ A very brief note,” said Mrs. Seymour. 

“Yes. Only two words; but they are my 
fate.” 

“ Good or bad, doctor?” 

Judge for yourself.” 

And I handed her the paper, on which 
was traced, “ No! never!” 

I thought a flash of triumph lit up her 
eyes as she handed it back to me, saying, — 

“Who is right now?” 

“You.” 

“ But you will still love her?” 

“No. Henceforth she is nothing to me.” 

I was in no situation to converse further. 
The iron had entered far too deeply into m 
soul; so, with a hurried farewell, I left the 
house. 

But the very next evening found me 
again at her side. Some irresistible im- 

ulse drew me there. Before, in view of 

essie Lathrop’s love, I had felt guilty 
when visiting ber. Now I was as free as 
air. I did not stop to analyze my feelings, 
but gave myself up to the sweet influences 
of the hour. Sweet, for nothing can equal 
a beautiful woman’s sympathy in all affazres 
du ceur. 

And more than tender was Mrs. Seymour, 
— Emeline, as I now always called her. 
In every manner she strove to make me 
forget the past, and look cheerfully to a 
brighter future, For a time, nothing of 
love or marriage was spoken of; but one 
day she renewed the subject, by asking me 
if I remembered my advice to her about a 
second marriage. 

Certainly,” I replied. 

“ Would it not be fair retaliation for me 
to talk to you in the same strain?” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

But she cid not, and we wandered out of 
the house under the orchard trees, and the 
glittering starlight. The air was soft, the 
trees were green in their fresh foliage and 
the flowers were beginning to distil their 


perfume from many a gvlorious bud and 
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blossom. I never saw her so perfectly ra- 
diant and full of tenderness as at that par- 
ticular time. Beautiful, too, she looked, in 
the thin black dress she wore, without a jew- 
el save the golden cross glittering upon 
her bosom, and the more I gazed upon her, 
the more | wished to do so. 

Side by side we strolled on, until we 
reached a little rustic seat formed in the 
wide-spreading branches of a time-honored 
willow. There we paused to rest, seated 
side by side, and so near, from the narrow- 
ness of the space, that our forms touched 
each other. I looked down upon her, with 
the pale moonbeams, as they were filtered 
through the emerald crown above us, light- 
ing up her face and soft hair, and turning 
her eyes into very stars; I felt the touch of 
her hand upon mine, her warm breath 
sweeping my cheek, and then a great hope 
thrilled through my heart, and I knew that 
love was born in it! Born without fore- 
thought. Born as swiftly and brightly as 
the sweep of a shooting star. 

“Emeline,” I whispered, and my arm 
stole around her waist, and I drew her 
closer to me, — “ Emeline, I love you.” 

“Doctor!” and her upturned lips re- 
ceived and answered the kisses I showered 
upon them. “O doctor, how I have prayed 
for years for this hour !” 

“ And it has come at last, dearest.” 

“Yes, yes; and now you know why I was 
so very difficult to please; why I did not 
dream of marriage. Doctor, I have loved 
you from girlhood, but I did nor know it un- 
til after the hour I gave my hand to another. 
Then I saw the utter madness of the act. 
I know that it is unwomanly to tell you 
this, but it will explain many things that 
must have appeared strange in my charac- 
ter.” 

What sweeter confession can a man hear 
from woman’s lips, than that she has long 
loved him, — him alone? and yet again, for 
words are powerless at such times, we 
poured out our hearts in kisses. 

For an hour we communed thus, drinking 
in fuller, sweeter, holier draughts of love, 
and then a step was heard, startling us 
from our embrace, and a man stood before 
us. 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” 
I demanded savagely. 

“Is that you, doctor? 
Do you not know me?” 

“Yes; you are Detective Wilson,” I re- 
plied, as I recognized both face and voice. 

“The same; and | want Mrs. Seymour.” 

“Mrs. Seymour! What for?” 

“Me?” 

And she clung wildly to me. 

din a little matter of business,” he 
said, in his quiet way. 


How are you? 


“ Until = explain yourself, she shall 
not go. I have a right to know,” 

“] should judge so, from the situation | 
found you in.” 

“ Sir!” 

“There, doctor, don’t get angry, and | 
will tell you. I suppose you might as well 
know it first as last, though it goes against 
my grain to separate lovers.” 

“ Well, be quick about it.” 

“T want Mrs. Emeline Seymour,” he re- 
plied, taking a ered from his pooket, and 
unfolding it so slowly that it was torture to 
me, “ to answer toa charge of poisoning her 
husband, and murdering her child?” 

And he stepped forward, and placed irons 
upon her slender wrists. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ERHAPS the suffering which I had al- 

ready passed through had made me 
better able to bear this last and greatest 
one. I sat in my office the next morning, 
after a sleepless night, wondering at my 
own calmness, at the perfect tranquillity of 
my nerves, and the clearness of my intellect, 
when Detective Wilson entered, with a face 
— troubled than I had ever seen it be- 
ore, 

“By Heaven!” he said. “Excuse me, 
doctor, for profanity. I am not in the habit 
of it; but I never passed such a night in all 
my life, though 1 have been an officer for 
thirty years, and have had the care of all 
sorts of criminals.” 

“Where is she?” 

I could not speak her name. 

“Not where she ought to be, by a long 
shot, for your beautiful town does not boast 
of a prison. I have her safe, however, at 
the hotel, and have left her in sure hands — 
I did n’t come alone this time — to drop in, 
and have a quiet talk with you.” 

“ And you passed a wretched night?” 

“ Wretched don’t begin to express it; it 
was horrible! 1 would n’t go through the 
same thing again for my weight in gold, 
and I am no light weight, either.” 

“Tell me of it.” 

“It is needless. I imagine you have had 
a touch of the same thing before. The day 
you dug up the child was one of them. 
Such a night! Bah! I wop’t talk about it.” 

“Is there no doubt of her guilt?” 

“Nota shadow. It is all just as clear as 
the sun. I was satisfied of it when I was 
here before, but I had n’t the thing worked 
up to suit me then.” 

“If not an impertinent question, I would 
like to know how you obtained your infor- 
mation?” 

“I don’t mind telling you, doctor, for 
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nothing can interfere with my plans now. I 
had them all fixed, before I snapped the 

bracelets on her wrists. What white and 

soft and round ones they are! I don’t like 

doing such things to a lady, and am not in 

the habit of it, but I feared she would be- 

come desperate, and kill herself. I ’ve seen 

the thing done before now.” 

“ Did she have anything to do it with?” 

“We searched her, and found nothing 
but a cross hanging from her neck, and that 
could n’t hurt any one.” 

“ Did you take that from her?” 

“Not I. As a race, we are called hard- 
hearted, and I suppose we deserve the 
name; but the cross is an emblem of relig- 
ion, no matter what church we belon¢ to.”’ 

“You have not told me how you obtained 
your information.” 

“Well, itseems her husband was jealous 
of her, and wanted a man to watch. I had 
known her in the city, and he applied to me. 
I sent him one fit for the purpose. Some- 
how his wife found it out, and paid him the 
best, so he worked for her the most of the 
time.” 

“In watching her husband? Surely, she 
could n’t be jealous of him?” 

“No,” with a laugh; “ but she was of 
you.” 

“ Of me?” 

. “Yes; of you, doctor.” 

“ Who was this man ?” 

“John Perkins. You called him Patrick.” 

“ Why, he worked for me during her ab- 
sence.” 

“ Of course he did. She fixed that. He 
also worked for a little time at Lathrop’s, to 
watch Miss Bessie, — bless her bright blue 
eyes 1” 

“Go on,” was all I could say. 

I was completely taken back at what I 
had heard. 

“ Most of all, however, he worked for him- 
self—and me. Do you remember the little 
dog that died so suddenly? Yes? Well, 
that was the first link in the chain. Her 
man buried him; my man dug him up, and 
Doctor Barnes ” — 

“Doctor Barnes? Did you know him 
before he came here ?” 

“Yes. I sent him here; and a capital 
chemist he is, too,and would make a first- 
class detective. Yes: Doctor Barnes made 
a fost mortem, and found that the cause of 
death was poison.” 

“Mr. Wiison, you astonish me, and the 
more so, that I have always looked upon 

Barnes as a rather trifling young man fora 
physician.” 

“Then you are mistaken, that ’s all; but 
I have seen many a one astonished at the 
mole-like way we have of working under 

round. Well, next followed Seymour’s 


dug up, and carried the stomach and brain 
with me to the city, after Doctor Barnes 
had made an examination.” 


“You! Were you here at that time?” 
“Yes; but kept shady. My hour had n’t 
come.” 


“ Of Seymour’s death by poison, there 
was no doubt; but every one thought he 
took it of his own will.” 

“An uncommonly smart woman, — his 
wife, —I can tell you. She had the bottles 
and books all fixed, before even Barnes 
came. By the way, let me tell you another 
thing, while I think of it. If Miss Lathrop 
had remained much longer in this house, 
she would have died the same death.” 

“Great Heaven! Would she have mur- 
dered her also?” 

“Yes; her, me, anybody that stood in the 
way of the accomplishment of the end she 
had in view. She tried stupefying her, — 
making 0 believe she was a drunkard, b 
means of hasheesh, among other things, and, 
as that failed, would have resorted to more 
desperate means. Well, to go on with the 
story. Hum — where was I?” 

“ Speaking of Mr. Seymour’s death.” 

“So I was. I was all prepared to nab 
her then, and should have done so, had I 
not been suddenly and imperatively called 
in another direction. I felt safe about her, 
however, for I knew she had left the strong- 
est magnet on earth behind her, and that 
she would certainly return.” 

“ What was that?” 

“ Her love for you. If you had not been 
in love with another, and, consequently, as 
blind as a bat in the sunlight, you would 
have seen it. Pshaw! If I thought I 
could n’t see any plainer than that, I ’d 
throw my star into the fire, and go and 
hang myself. But this brings me to the 
time when she went abroad. It would n’t 
do for me to lose track of her, safe as I felt, 
so I had her shadowed, and learned that she 
would soon become a mother. She kept 
continually on the move, and, one night, 
Mr. Stupidity, whom I sent to watch, must 
needs get roaring drunk, and kept so for a 
week. During that time, her child was 
born, and, as soon after as possible, she re- 
turned home.” 

“ And brought the dead child with her.” 

“Dead, yes; but she killed it. I know 
all about that. The story I told you about 
a strange woman was all bosh, and merel 
to keep you in the dark. She brought it 
herself, and buried it herself. Don’t you 
remember old Lathrop’s telling of a little 
trunk she would let no one touch ?” 

“ Very well.” 

“In that was the body of the child. She 
buried it, and you saw her doit. She made 
a cat’s-paw of you, to help to dig it up, and 
carry it to the graveyard, for she knew you, 


eath. You saw him buried. I saw him 
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though you didn’t know her. It was not 
the only time she used you for her own pur- 
poses, and you were none the wiser.” 

“JT can see it allnow. The scales have 
fallen from my eyes. Great Heaven! how 
blind I have been!” 


“I can’t flatter you on being very clear- 


sighted, that ’s a fact. But now | have 
come to'the end of my story, and must be 
going. There is only one thing in the 
whole matter that I regret, and that is that 
= made such a fool of yourself as to make 
ove to her. She managed it, however, — 
pulled the strings, and made you dance. I 
ll explain all the rest to Miss Bessie, for I 
have got to go there to subpoena them to at- 
tend the trial, and hope to dance at your 
wedding yet. But about the love-scene | 
interrupted? Hum—let me see. Well, | 
think we had better keep mum about that. 
It was only kind of a crazy streak, and 
most men have one or more in their lifetime. 
Yes; I'll say nothing about it, and, if you 
follow my advice, you won’t either. There 
’s nothing that pleases a woman so much as 
to think she is the one and only love of a 
man.” 

“When is Mrs. Seymour to be taken 
away?” 

“Not until tomorrow. I can’t fix up 
things to my satisfaction before that time. 
Will you see her before she goes ?” 

“Not unless she sends for me, and | 
hardly think she will, Even then, I should 
hesitate about going.” 

“But you will have to meet her at the 
trial.” 

“Yes; but not alone, as I should now. 
Either event will be very trying to me.” 

“No doubt of it; but it is one of -those 
debts we owe society, and we cannot escape 
the payment.” 

“But Bessie? Will she have to go?” 

“TI fear so. Still I will save her if possi- 
ble. See is far too pretty and good for the 
lawyers to be badgering. Mrs. Seymour, 
with her money, will undoubtedly have a 
plenty, and the best.” 

“Perhaps so; though I judge remorse 
will kill her before that time.” 

“Pshaw! You don’t know what tough 
timber such hearts are made of. Whalebone 
don’t begin to compare with them.” 

Doctor Barnes came in at the moment, 
and interrupted our conversation. A sort 
of masonic sign passed between the two 
detectives, and Wilson bade me “good- 
day,” and left. Then I learned from the 
young doctor many of the minor points in 
the story, and wondered at the skill with 
which they had “ worked up” the case, as 
well as at my own stupidity. 

* So you thought me a spoony, did you?” 
he said; “for I see that Wilson has told 
you all.” 


“How do you know that?” I asked, 
evading an answer to his question. 

“We have means of talking without 
words. You know the old song, ‘a nod ’s 
as good as a wink toa horse that ’s blind,’ 
sir.” 

“ Have you seen Mrs. Seymo.r?” 

“Yes, | just looked in for a moment, to 
see how my lady fancied a change of quar- 
ters.” 

“Well?” 

“She ’s taking it quietly enough now, 
though she raved like the devil all night. 
A wonderful woman ; and if there had been 
a ghost of a chance, 1 should have cut in, 
and tried to win her myseif; but it was no 
use. I saw from the first that you were the 
only man she would ever love.’ 

“Then you would have taken the risk of 
following her first husband.” 

“Yes. She is pretty well versed in poi- 
sons, but I fancy 1 am more than her match, 
and could antidote as fast as she could give 
them. It’s too bad that such a handsome 
property should have slipped through the 
fingers of a nice young man like myself. 
By the way, did n't you write a note from 
her house to Miss Lathrop, asking her to 
see you, avd receive an answer in the nega- 
tive?” 

“Yes. What do you know about it ?” 

“Simply that Mrs. Seymour wrote it, , I 
have been quizzing round among her papers, 
and found where she had been practicing 
penmanship.” 

“So she was a counterfeiter as well 
as 

“ Murderess and Lucretia Borgia. You 
might as well speak it out. But it is hard, 
is n’t it, after making love to her?” 

“Hush! No more of that. Is there no 


hope for her?” 

“ Not in this world, ahd I would n’t like 
to take her chances in the next.” 

The conversation was very painful to me, 
and, as the neighbors began to flock in, and 
gossip of the matter, I retreated to my inner 
room, leaving them to be entertained by 
Doctor Barnes; but a short time was given 
me to compose my thoughts. Then | was 
required at the bedside of a dying man, — 
a God loving and serving one, who, as the 
sun was going down in the west, was called 
home, with a preyer on his lips, and a smile 
of angelic sweetness upon his face. I took 
a last look at him, as his eyes closed, and 
thought of another death that must soon fol- 
low, and shuddered at the contrast. This 
one to heaven, and eternal peace and hap! 
ness ; and that one? I dared not follow the 
picture further. 

It was dark when I reached home. In 
the office I found Detective Wilson waiting 
for me. 

“You must go with me and see Mrs. 
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Seymour,” he said. “We shall start very 
early in the morning.” 

“Has she sent for me?” 

“Yes; and is waiting anxiously. The 
lawyer has been with her since noon. I 
fancy she has been making a will, and 
would n’t mind if she remembered me in it. 


Heigho! 1 am tired of my kind of life, 
though there is a kind of wild excitement in 
it, and would like to settle down, and play 
farmer the balance of my life.” 

“She has plenty of distant relatives, to 
whom she will leave the property.” 

think not.” 

“Why?” 

“It’s merely a fancy, and not worth talk- 
ing about. Beside, we have n’t time. Get 
ready, and let’s be off. I ’d like to get at 
least iorty winks of sleep tonight, if possi- 
ble.” 

“ Where do you take her?” 

“Tes .’ naming the county town. 

“ How long will it be before the trial ?” 

“ That is hard to tell. Money makes the 
lawyers work like so many beavers.” 

“ And the result will be?” 

“That they hang her by the neck until 
dead, — dead.” 

I could ask no more, but turned sorrowing 
away. Bad, fiendish, almost, as she had 
been, I was resolved to do my utmost to 
save her from such a fate. Life in a prison 


cell was hard, enough, but would, at least, 
give her time for repentance. 
“ Come, come,” said Wilson, “don’t be 


wasting your tears, doctor. She is unwor- 
thy of them.” of 

e passed along the short distance in si- 
lence. Before the door of the room in 
which the prisoner was confined, sat Per- 


kins, and an officer I had never seen before, 
and to whom | was introduced, by the name 


of Hawks. At a motion of Wilson, the 
door was unlocked, and we entered. The 
room was dimly lighted, and in a chair, 
rocking slowly backward and forward, sat 
the wretched woman. A wild flash lighted 
her eyes for a moment, when she saw me, 
her lips trembled, and her bosom heaved, 
but otherwise she appeared calm. She was 
theffirst to speak. 

“Mr, Wilson,” she said, “will you be 
kind enough to leave us alone until I call 
you, and then — you understand me?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

Even he seemed to me 
presence, though he talke 
when away. ; 

“Doctor,” she began, when the detective 
had passed out, and the door was closed and 
locked behind him,—“ doctor, you know 
all?” 

“Yes.” 

I was so mastered by my emotion, that it 
was with great difficulty that I was able to 


when in her 


lightly of her 


utter even that. Haggard, pale, with blood- 
shot eyes, and undressed hair, through 
which silver streaks had already begun to 
show themselves, she sat, a very wreck of 
the beautiful woman she had been the pre- 
vious day, shrinking at every sound, while 
her voice was low and tremulous as the 

wailing autumn wind. 

“And you know tkat I am guilty of all 
that is charged against me?” 

“ It is not for me to judge.” 

“It is true, every word of it. I poisoned 
my husband, and—O God! —strangled 
the babe at my bosom, for fear it would 
stand between you and me.” 

I expected to see tears come in her eyes, 
and a terrible emotion wring her, but they 
did not. I almost wished they would. Any- 
thing would have been a relief to that frozen 
calmness, — that wonderful self-command. 
But remorse had wept itself out, — despair 
now ruled alone, 

“ Doctor,” she continued, “I have had 
but one hour of real happiness in my life. 
That was when you had me in your arms, 
and pressed your lips to mine, under the 
shadows of the old willow. How dear that 
tree would have been to me, if I had lived. 
Lived? Great Heaven! how could I, with 
the fires of hell burning in my heart? When 
I am gone, doctor, promise that you will 
see me buried there?” 

“ And not in the churchyard?” 

“In the churchyard? Man! man! what 
are pe talking about? Everybody there 
would rise up in rebellion, — every skeleton 
form be gifted with a tongue, and call down 
the wrath of a just God upon me. What! 
Bury me by my poisoned husband, and 
strangled babe? Oh, I shall go mad, 
mad!” 

What could I say, what do, to comfort 
her? Like a child, I could only sit in si- 
lence, and weep, until I thought to change 
the subject by speaking of procuring coun- 
sel for her defence. But she cut me short. 

“ All the defence I shall need has —_ 
been attended to. My money will buy all 
I require. Will you promise me, doctor, 
that I shall be buried under the trailing 
arms of that dear old tree, and that no stone 
shall be placed over me to mark the spot?” 

“ Yes, — yes.” 

“Thank you; and that my body shall be 
safe from desecration? Oh, that terrible 
thought! To be cut in pieces! — given as 
a feast to vulgar eyes, and made a jest of 
by brutal tongues. That thought is to me 
more than a thousand deaths!’ 


And, for the first time, a convulsive agony 
shook her frame. 

“ 1 promise all you require.” 

“ You know how well I loved you; know 
that for your sake I did as I have done, and 
sold my soul to hell for ” — 
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“ Hush! 
are!” 

“ Much nearer than you think. There is 
one favor more I shall ask of you. Will 
you grant it?” 

“Yes. Tell me what it is?” 

“Very soon; it is not time yet. One 
more request, and then we must have other 
witnesses. You remember the hour under 
the willow? Then you kissed me of your 
own free will. Will you do so for the last 
time? I know how your very soul abhors 
me, — how guilty 1 am; but remember that 
it is the prayer of a dying woman, and that 
the kiss, if you give it, will go with me to 
the grave, unprofaned by other lips.” 

I could not refuse. I bent over her, part- 
ed the tangled hair from around her | 
and kissed her. It was not a kiss of love, 
rather one of sorrow. 

“ God save you!” I murmured. 

And was going on to speak of her future 
state, —of the necessity for repentence, — 
when she started up with a scream, and, 
running to the door, knocked upon it with 
her manacled hands. 

Wilson entered at the summons, but not 
alone. With him were a minister, Doctor 
Barnes, old man Lathrop, and Bessie! In 
a moment there was not a dry eye in the 
room, save the prisoner’s. She stood firm 
as granite. 

“Doctor Bronton,” she said, in an un- 
quiver'ng voice, “ you promised, faithfully 
promised, to grant me one request. After 
what has passed, it is a strange one, but let 
me not die without doing at least one good 
deed. You love Bessie Lathrop, she loves 
you. I charge you by that love to be mar- 
ried now,— instantly. Will you do it?” 

For a moment! was unable to speak, — 
unable to act. Then I walked to Bessie, 
and, taking her hand, asked in a whisper, — 


Think how near death you 


“ Shall this thing be ?” 

“ Do with meas you will,” she answered, 

And she clung to my arm for support. 

The ceremony was over,and I stood hold- 
ing my almost fainting wife in my arms, 
wondering what next was to be done, when 
Mrs. Seymour commanded, with all her old- 
time decision aad force, — 

“Go, now. All of you. I would be 
alone.” 

“ But,” | stammered, “we shall see you 
again before ” — 

“If you choose to come, any and all of 
you, an hour hence, I will be ready to re- 
ceive you,” she replied, and motioned us 
sternly to the door. 

Giving Bessie —thank Heaven, my dear 
wife now! —into her father’s care, I waited 
the required time, and then Wilson and | 
knocked at the door again and again, with- 
out receiving any answer. 

“ She is asleep,” he said; “had we better 
disturb her?” 

“Yes; open the door,” I replied, for a 
— fear had taken possession of my 

eart. 

We passed in, and saw her lying upon the 
_— with distorted features and contracted 
limbs. 

“My God!” I exclaimed, “ she is dead!” 

“She has poisoned herself,” he replied; 
and, as he picked up the broken cross, and 
handed it to me, he continued, “ Here was 
the means. It was hollow, you see.” 

Yes; she had added another to the long 
list of crimes; she was herself the last one 
“ poisoned for love.” 

The next day we buried her under the 
willows, as I had promised, and, as we were 
returning home, Wilson handed me a paper. 
I opened it, and saw that she had left all 
her properry to “Doctor Albert Bronton, 
and his good wife Bessie.” 


SONNET: TO 


A BOUQUET. 


BY W. A. RICE. 


If mid thy bl 


loom and nce I could dwell, 
I ’d hie with thee to some delightful dell, 
Contented thus to live forever there ; 
But if the giver of each beauteous flower, 
Who thus confessed in floral di//et-doux, 
To those fond vows will constantly be true, 
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Then life will be a heaven, one blissful hour. 

This od’rous heliotrope and blushing rose, 

This trailing vine, and rose of golden hue, 

Hold secrets dear; but loveliest to the view 
his rose with petals pure as driven snows. 

By thee, white rose, I swear to constant be 
ill May no longer says, “* My heart is free.” 


Donna Quixote. 


DONNA QUIXOTE: A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY RUTH CROSBY DOANE, 


CHAPTER I. 
A FREE LANCE, 


HEY were sitting in Miss Chapman’s 
cozy morning room, these two, Gladys 
Sheffield and Stuart Thorne. 

Miss Sheffield was gazing with dispropor- 

tionate interest at a particularly dull pros- 
ect outside, and her companion stood a few 
eet away from her, nervously fingering his 
hat, and appearing at such poor advantage 
as only a very miserable man hopelessly in 
love can. 

He began to speak once, paused to steady 
his voice, and finally asked calmly, — 

“ Before I leave would you kindly give me 
some reason for your dislike? I know that 
I have no right to ask, but if a man could 
know why he had failed” — 

“He might succeed better next time?” 
queried she, with a laugh that would have 
sounded heartless did not the tears in two 
earnest eyes turned to his for a moment 
contradict the thought. 

“Well, of course you, being a man, the 
most matter-of-fact man I know, could not 
be expected to understand the reason for 
my refusal of the honor you propose. You 
are mistaken, however. I do not dislike 
= On the contrary I like you very much 
ndeed.” 

He was beside her in an instant, and caught 
both her hands eagerly in his. 

“T understand that you do not love me, 
Gladys. How could you, knowing me so 
little? Weare different, but it is a differ- 
ence that will attract and not repel as the 
years go by. I know you better than you 

now yourself. You are a dreamer, natural- 
ly have ideas. 1am painfully conscious of 
my failure to reach your standard. The 
world is far from being the Utopia you im- 
agine. I dread unutterably what is before 
you. Let me take care of you. You can- 
not stand alone. I feel conSdent that I can 
make your life happy if you will only let me 
try.” 

He had been unfortunate in his language. 
For one moment, as his strong clasp had 
drawn her toward him, she had yielded, then 
her eyes flashed and she drew herself angri- 
ly away. 

“ Thank Heaven I am not soweak! You 
men labor under a strange delusion. You 
imagine that love, the false sentiment one 
comes across bs nearly every book one takes 


I mean to 


up, is a necessity of our nature. 
I shall never 


live all my life without it. 
marry!” 

She shut her lips tightly together and 
frowned most unpromisingly upon him. 

“ Really, a most extraordinary cecision 
for a young lady of twenty to arrive at! 
Couldn’t you imagine a hero, not an ordin- 
ary man of course, who could induce you to 
change your mind?” 

“Oh, I have loved heroes all my life,” 
sighed she, “but they are all dead and gone. 
Modern men are all prosaic, stupid.” 

Thorne looked yearningly at her across 
the small table she had wisely interposed 
between them. 

_ “Gladys, you are a strange, foolish girl. 
Give up your day dreams. Come down to 
the realities of life, and I promise you that 
they shall be very sweet. Home duties 
should be dear to every true woman. Home 
is woman’s kingdom.” 

Gladys stamped her foot with impatience 
ere he had fairly finished. 

“ Home duties, woman’s kingdom, indeed. 
I am sick and tired of the words. I dislike 
your sex, but what I hate more than I can 
possibly express is a man who limits wo- 
man’s sphere to a little round of tiresome 
household duties. How would you like 
being tied up in a calico apron hali the day, 
scolding stupid servants, burning your face 
and fingers over a horrid cook stove, and 
thinking eternally of breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner? I have my dreams. God has 
given me liberty. Why should I take up 
duties I despise? give my sweetest years of 
freedom to some man who would merely sa 
of the sacrifice he could not comprehend, 
‘Well, I have made her my wife. Neces- 
sarily she is happy’? What would become 
of my aspirations to be something great? 
what of my hopes of doing something for 
the world? You would have me believe in 
its selfishness, its unutterable wretchedness 
and vice. I don’t believe it. I know there 
is some good in the lowest of God’s crea- 
tures, and I mean to help them to find it. 
Women are weak, as you have so often 
kindly reminded me, but I want to break 
through this miserable bondage and prove 
that I have some individuality, can exist 
without that time-honored hindrance to a 
woman’s usefulness, — a husband.” 

A very bitter smile made Stuart Thorne’s 
plain face quiet disagreeable as she paused. , 

“What do you propose doing when you 
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reach New York, Miss Sheffield? As your 
father’s friend I surely have a right to ask.” 

She turned her head quickly away to con- 
ceal the trembling of her mouth. Her father 
had been the one man she had ever loved. 

“Oh, I shall rent a studio and teach 
classes in painting. Then you know I write 
and I mean to devote my evenings to teach- 
ing poor girls how to do something for 
themselves.” 

“ Teach them to cook?” queried he, with 
a gleam of amusement in his eyes. 

“ Never, unless I wish to be deservedly 
mobbed by a suffering lot of dyspeptic fath- 
ers and husbands. 1 shall teach them em- 
broidery and painting, so that after a while 
they can earn their own living.” 

“ Oh,” said he, “and do you think that you 
«an make it pay?” 

“Pay?” with a puzzled frown on the 
‘broad white forehead. Why I suppose so 
“I shall not need much money myself. 1 

want to help others.” 

“‘ Rose was saying,” said he, looking down 
in some confusion, “that your affairs are 
“not prospering; that is, that you will be 
«mostly dependent upon your own efforts 
“Would it not be wiser to stay with your 
~ cousin for a year or so longer ? 

“Depend upon Rose? ‘Why should I?” 
‘she asked in a very frosty tone. “I am 
young and strong, and surely a womon will- 
ing to work can find much to do in this 
~world. You see I am still in love with it, 
™.. Thorne. I am the most ultra of optim- 

ists. It will take years of bitter experience 
to convince me that woman is indeed an in- 
cubus on the face of the earth.” 

“You willfully misunderstand me, Gladys,” 
he exclaimed warmly. “ Woman is all that 
is useful and necessary for human happi- 
ness, but she is loveliest when dependent. 
She ought not to earn her bread. As aman, 
knowing the world thoroughly, thank God 
as yet you have seen only its brightest side. 
I protest against the pushing of women into 
public places in order to keep their bodies 
and souls together. It is a miserable state 
of affairs where a r girl cannot honor- 
ably live without suffering. I decry it and 
call out with your sex for reform ; but it is 
an undeniable truth for all that that a culti- 
vated untrained woman cannot find work to 
do that will keep her from starvation. Mar- 
riage is natural, God’s evident provision for 
women.” 

“ Women should not be forced by circum- 
stances into a relation that in time may 
prove unendurable to them,” replied Gladys, 
with difficulty controlling her excitement. 
Then she added in a lighter tune, — 

“I should have lived in the age of chival- 
ry, and devoted my life to some great pur- 
‘pose. I should lixe to have been a Bayard, 
sans peur et sans reproche, ready to do and 


to die for one I loved. I do not like the 
men of today, money-making and prosaic; 
accumulating vast sums of money for mercy 
knows what purpose. They find compan- 
ionship in their offices or stores, not at 
home.” 

“You wrong business men, Gladys; the 
only men in fact who make fit husbands for 
decent girls. We may be prosaic, but we 
are neither heartless nor cowards.” 

“Well, it is useless to discuss the matter 
further,” said Gladys, a little wearily. “Great 
events might rouse some of you to great 
deeds, but certainly to a girl with a particle 
of romance or imagination in her nature an 
American business man would prove the 
most uninteresting of husbands. It would 
be a union of fire and ice. Give me an old- 
fashioned, young-Lochinvar sort of a lover, 
who would fight armies and besiege castles 
to win me.” 

To her indignation Thorne burst into a 
hearty laugh at this point. 

*“ Ridiculous, absurd! It is useless to ar- 
gue with you if your head is really so full of 
romantic trash!” 

“He had now a full view of the back of 
that same foolish head. She kept her face 
resolutely turned away as she answered, — 

“ Real y Mr. Thorne, you impress me 
more and more favorably as our acquaint- 
ance progresses. What wonderful sympa- 
thy and congeniality there is between us!” 

“Forgive me, Gladys,” struggling again 
with a desire to laugh, and noting penitent- 
ly the indignant color sweeping over her 
neck and averted brow, “I did n’t mean to 
wound you, 1” — 

“ Men are all hateful!” cried she, “but 
you, you are the hatefullest and most dis- 
agreeable of your sex!” 

At this _— the door opened and a 
blonde head was thrust cautiously into the 
room. 

“How wonderfully confidential you two 
look. Been here two hours, Stuart, and 
never asked for me! I am half tempted not 
to invite you to lunch.” 

“Which means,” laughed Gladys, “that 
Rose’s housekeeping, being perfection, Rose 
is anxious for victims. Are you prepared to 
be sacrificed, Mr. Thorne?” 

Mr. Thorne murmured something about 
the lateness of the hour and losing the next 
train to the city; but some good-byes are 
hard to say, and so, after a decent show of 
reluctance, he followed Gladys into the next 
room. 

Gladys Sheffield’s father had died two 
years before, leaving a comfortable bank ac- 
connt for his only child, but the particular 
bank where he had deposited his fortune 
was dashed against by the waves of misfor- 
tune, and went down, as so many have done 
before it, into the waters of oblivion, carry 
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in r Gladys’ money and many another 
dollar with It is to 
complain in such cases, and cry out wildly 
for justice where it does not exist. Gladys 
jooked her misfortune bravely in the face, 
and had already planned out a new future 
for herself. 

Her cousin, Rose Chapman, was a model 
housekeeper. Mistress of an elegant and 
perfectly kept home, if she had a fault it 
was love of self. She had things comfort- 
able about her because it would have given 
her infinitely more trouble to have had them 
otherwise. Gladys reaped the benefit of her 
cousin’s talent for housekeeping, and paint- 
ed bits of canvas or wrote tolerably good 
sketches for long-suffering editors, with nev- 
er a thought of the poor Marthas of life 
everywhere busy around her. 

Strangely enough, Stuart Thorne had first 
visited Tennis Lawn with an idea of winning 
to himself its beautiful and accomplished 
mistress. Rose had received his visits 
quietly, and, apparently unconsciously, had 
served delicious out-door teas to him and 
numerous country neighbors; presided at 
dull dinners with perfect grace, and finally 
caused him to decide in his fastidious mind 
that here was the woman worthy to share 
his home and do honor to his position. 
Things were about to culminate in an offer 
of marriage one evening when the door 
opened, a black-robed figure ran into the 
room were they were sitting, and a weeping 
girlish voice exclaimed, — 

“Cousin Rose, papa sent me to you. I 
have no one in the world but you now. 
Papa is dead !” 

ow well he remembered that evening. 
How well too he remembered Rose Chap- 
man’s cold, even-toned reply, — 

“T am glad to see you. You are welcome, 
I am sure. This is Mr. Thorne, Gladys. 
a must have heard your father speak of 

im,’ 

A small hand lay in his for a moment, and 
two of the largest, darkest eyes, filled with 
unutterable woe, were raised to his. From 
that moment the aspect of the world was 
changed for Stuart Thorne. Life seemed 
full of delightful possibilities. He had be- 
gun to live and love. 

He had always disliked self willed, decid- 
ed-opinioned women. Gladys was careless, 
erratic, a thousand things he disapproved, 
yet, as the days of their acquaintance length- 
ened, he grew to love her with a depth of 
emotion so foreign to his usual quiet nature 
that the intensity of his passion sometimes 
frightened him. Suppose she should refuse 
him? What would he do then? he used to 
ask himself in a helpless sort of a way. 

And yet she had refused him point blank 
that very morning, and still he sat at the 


lunch with evident relish, and talking with 
Rose as though there were no such things 
as disappointments or heart-aches existing 
in the world. 

“Gladys is to have a studio, you know,” 
laughed Rose. “ Will you make a pilgrim- 
age there with me some day, Mr. Thorne?” 

“IT shall lock my door on both of you,” 
pouted Gladys. “You are better off at 
home with your tire-women, Penelope ; and 
as for Mr. Thorne, he does not know a 
chromo from an oil. My attempts at reach- 
ing the unattainable would only furnish him 
with fresh food for amusement.” 

“Have you heard of Gladys’ theory of 
educating the poor, Mr. Thorne? My idea 
of feeding them first, and preaching after- 
ward, meets with no favor in her eyes. 
She means to cram high art down their 
throats instead of such unnecessary things as 
soup and meat. I prophecy that she will be 
back in six months crying Jeccavi to us both, 
and then we can have the immense satisfac- 
tion of saying, ‘I told you so.’ I have tried to 
preach domestic economy to her, but in vain. 
She flees the kitchen as she would the 
plague, and @ /a What-'s-his-Name’s coffin 
lies suspended midway between heaven and 
carth in that hammock you unwisely put up 
for her. She has no faith in the wise old 
couplet, — 

“** And the maid must still be a-doing 
Who hopes to see men come a-wooing.’ ” 


“She is about to fight windmills,” sighed 
Stuart Thorne, sadly. “I pray God she will 
come back unharmed from the senseless en- 
counter.” 

For the first time Gladys looked long and 
earnestly at him. Then she rose and held 
vut her hand. 

“ Good-by, Mr. Thorne. I have my pack- 
ing to do, and leave very early tomorrow 
morning. I am in earnest about not wish- 
ing visitors in my new home. I shall write 
to Rose, but I wish to feel free.” 

“ T have n’t bound you in the slightest de- 
gree, have I, Miss Sheffield ?” he asked bit- 
terly. “You are tree to go or come, free to 
leave anxious friends behind you, but not 
free to suffer and give no sign. You will 
let me know if you fai:, Gladys?” 

“ Not if I succeed?” 

“No, I do not care to hear of your suc- 
cess.” 

* You are cruel,” said she, with tears in 
her eyes. 

“ Promise before I leave you that you will 
let me know if you fail.” 

His strong nervous clasp of her hand hurt 
her. 

“I promise,” at last she faltered, “ be- 
cause —I do not intend to fail.” 

And so they parted. 


table like any other man, eating a very good 
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CHAPTER II. 
FIGHTING WINDMILLS. 


LADYS had her wish. She was free, 
free to come and go as she chose. 
At first life seemed all couleur de rose to 
-his girl, brought up in a village, and ac- 
juainted with only so much of New York 
as very occasional shopping trips had taught 
her. It was gloriously independent to feel 
that the little studio at the head of ever so 
many stairs was all her own. She locked 
and unlocked the door twenty times a day 
in her pleasant sense of proprietorship. 
Then she had found a quiet, home-like 
boarding place only distant from her studio 
a twenty minutes’ whirl on the elevated road, 
and this at first was delightful too. She 
never grumbled, as the old Aaditués did, it 
the car was full, or the weather bad. She 
liked the speed, the sense of freedom and 
rush through the upper air, and her head 
was too full of fancies and wild dreams for 
the practical evils of this world to trouble 
her. She possessed a rare quality for a 
woman. She was fond of generalizing, per- 
haps, because she had no one person on 
whom to concentrate her philanthropical in- 
tentions. She justly thought that her own 
sex, the working portion of it at least, was 
unfairly treated and wrongly educated. Her 
dream was to help as many as her influence 
could reach to higher aims and a better life. 
Certainly, her intention was noble, however 
mistaken her action might prove. 
It was nearly a week after her studio had 
been opened and a modest adve:tisement 
had appeared daily in the papers, that a low 
rap came at her door. Then the knob was 
turned gently, and a child entered, a little 
zirl of perhaps ten years, very dirty, very 
ragged, and with a quaint Irish humor light- 
ing the blue eyes and widening the broad 
mouth. 
“ Oh,” said Gladys, “ what do you want?” 
She had so hoped for pupils. 
For answer the child wiped a dirty little 
nose on the corner of her ragged shawl, and 
held out some lead pencils. Then the pen- 
cils fell to the ground, while their owner 
stood with clasped hands and wide-opened 
mouth before a picture on the easel. 
“ Och, the holy saints, but how splendid! 
Is it yourself, miss?” 
“ No,” laughed Gladys, pleased with even 
this poor tribute of admiration. “It means 
Prosperity. The lady is rich, as you can 
see by her dress and — I took my 
cousin’s face for a model.” 
She did not expect the child to under- 
stand her, and was surprised at her next 


words. ‘ 
“Shure an me sister Bridget is a model. 


Then her eyes wandered back to the 


painting. 
“1 seed a foine lady onct like that. She 
was a getting out of a carriage. She had 


on a white satin frock with a long tail just 
like that, and pearls on her neck and hair, 


I tried to touch her, but the nigger kicked 


me away.” 


Gladys picked up the child’s pencils. 
“ Would you like to learn to be an artist, 


little — what ’s your name?” 


* Nora O’Brien, miss. Me be a artist?” 
She laughed long and immoderately at the 


idea. 


“Why, bless yes, I could n’t do nothing 
with them little brushes. My fingers were 
freezed last winter a digging in the ash bar- 
rels, and they are too big. But Bridget 
could paint. She was a millner girl, but 
Madame Randolph turned her off. Con- 
sumption she had; and then we nearly 
starved till the Black Crook come. Bridget 
used to go on every night in the funniest 
clothes. I used to laugh nearly to split at 
her. She cried at first, but after a night or 
two she did n’t care.” 

“ Why did she do it?” asked Gladys, in- 
terested in spite of the child’s dirt and vul- 
garity. 

“Why, we was all a going to be turned 
out of doors, me an’ mother an’ Bridget. 
Sbe coughed so she could n’t get nothing to- 
do, and so when they offered seven dollars 
a week for girls at the theatre she went. 
Mr. Lafave came after her for a model, and 
now all the artists wants her. But she can 
draw. Law, how she can draw flowers! 
She beats you on flowers, miss.” 

“ Nora,” said Gladys, looking suddenly 
up, “ will you bring Bridget here tomorrow ? 
I want to know her.” 

Nora promised, and Gladys, after buyin 
out her stock-in-trade, shut the door an 
began her day’s work. Two more calls that 
day, and the result a class of three young 
ladies desirous of learning china painting at 
a very low price. 

Gladys was not the girl to do things mod- 
erately. Philanthropy became now the pas- 
sion of her life. As she had said, a small 
sum of money sufficed for her, and with the 
sale of decorative work and her small class. 
of pupils, she: managed to keep the mythic- 
al wolf from her door. The evenings she 
devoted to her classes of poor girls. This 
class began first with Nora and Bridget. 
Nora had decided to be a looker-on in Ven- 
ice, but to please Gladys she made rough 
attempts with the crayons on paper. 

Before Bridget’s advent, Gladys had al- 
ready pictured her in imagination. She had 
fancied, from Nora’s few words, a pale, con- 
sumptive girl with a talent beyond her sta- 
tion, possibly with a delicate sort of beauty, 


She goes to all the artists to git painted.” 


and artistic as to dress; modest, forced into 
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society she hated by the driving power of 

verty, and, in short, a girl whose elevation 
in prospective was already giving her im- 
mense satisfaction. 

* Please, miss, here's Bridget,” said Nora 
the next morning, opening the studio door 
unceremoniously, 

Gladys rose to meet the hard gaze of a 
young Irish girl of perhaps eighteen. She 
was beautiful, so beautitul that Gladys in- 
voluntarily held her breath as she looked at 
her. Her artist soul was fired. Where in 
her life before had she seen such glorious 
dark eyes, such a wealth of Madonna-like 
hair, and such a fair skin, veined on the 
temples with a delicate tracery of blue? A 
deep hectic flush gave the whole face an al- 
most unearthly loveliness. 

Gladys looked at the girl again. This 
time she noted that the Madonna-like hair 
was hideously “ banged” and ornamented 
with a very dirty white hat and feather; that 
the delicate brows, nearly meeting over the 
perfect nose, had been touched up until 
their distinctness gave their owner’s face a 
certain hard look of defiance of public opin- 
ion. The hectic flush on the cheeks was too 
vivid for even a wasting disease; and, in 
short, this girl was already an adept in the 
art of painting. 

Gladys’ fastidious eye also noticed that 
the finger-nails on the small, well-formed 
black; that there were 


hands were inky 
bangles on the slender wrists, and that the 
French-heeled boots were turned over at the 
ankles, and almost destitute of bottoms. 
Luckily, Nora kept up a chatter while 
Gladys recovered her power of mind. 
“Tam happy to meet you, Bridget. 


Nora 
tells me you draw so prettily. Would you 
like to learn to paint ?” 

Bridget’s eye brightened a little at this 
delicate flattery, but her mind was already 
intent upon deciding whether Gladys’ dress 
was of a pattern she could copy, and wheth- 
er her own hair might not be improved if 
allowed to fall in its natural wave, and be 
coiled as Gladys’ was, low at the back of the 
head. She came back to reality with a start 
as Gladys repeated her question. 

“Me learn painting? Yes, ma’am, | 
should. Mr. Lafave laughs at me when | 
say I could paint if he ’d ‘learn me. He sez 
1 ’m too beautiful to learn anything.” 

Gladys bit her lip. 

“ Beautiful women need employment as 
much or more than the rest of us. You 
must know that, Bridget. You must n’t be- 
lieve all the flattering things gentlemen say 
to you.” 

he looked vacantly across the room, and 
at Gladys’ request took off her dirty bonnet 
and sacque. 

Bridget soon proved that she could draw, 
and well, Her first sketch of a single Jac- 


queminot rose in a tiny vase delighted her 
enthusiastic teacher. 

“ IT have great hopes of you, Bridget,” she 
exclaimed, warmly. “If you persevere you 
will be a success.” 

Again the girl’s face brightened, and, 
with a promise to bring two more girls the 
next evening, who were anxious to learn, 
she went her way. 

The trouble was, that Bridget would not 
persevere. All of Gladys’ exhortations, 
lectures on woman’s usefulness, and the 
beauty of a life devoted to art, met with va- 
cant stares, a “Yes, ma’m,” from the more 
polite little Nora, and a giggle from the new 
pupils. They added to Bridget’s slovenli- 
ness and love of dress very plain faces and 
a coarseness of language that shocked their 
gentle instructress. All the city slang be- 
came painfully familiar to our heroine, and 
long conversations, with an .utter lack of 
anything like common sense, were continu- 
ally taking place between the girls as their 
heads bent over their work. 

Having once become accustomed to Gla- 
dys’ presence, the first restraint they had 
felt before her passed away, and she began 
to realize what material she was trying to 
mold witb her slender fingers. 

But she bore her disappointment nobly, 
and did not despair. It was what she must 
expect, she declared to herself. She had 
fancied women of this class were a little 
higher, but, poor things, it was not their 
fault that they were not. She tried to im- 
agine their parents, homes, and early train- 
ing, and then with renewed hope worked on 
patiently. 

Bridget’s delicate health and exquisite 
beauty had roused Gladys’ warmest sym- 
pathy, and it was on this girl and little Nora 
that her greatest interest centred. To 
teach them to love art, to cultivate their 
minds, and at the same time to induce them 
to adopt personal cleanliness, — this was 
her desire. 

Strangely enough, she forgot the fever 
spot, the horrible sore from which sprang 
the complication of evils which she de- 
plored. She could not comprehend, in her 
ignorance of life, the need they might have 
of moral training. She began, as so many 
have before her, by trying to heal the body, 
while the soul within it is sick in ignorance 
and sin. 

Gladys, as time passed, gladly noted that 
both Bridget and Nora were improving. 
They came to their lessons with clean hands 
now, and Bridget, at Gladys’ earnest en- 
treaty, allowed her “bangs” to grow long, 
and finally tucked them, with the rest of her 
beautiful golden hair, behind her small, per- 
fectly shaped ears, where the loose mass lay 
like a coil of flame on her neck. Now and 
then a stray curl would fall down her shoul- 
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ders and catch the glimmer of sunlight in its 
shining meshes. 

She sat thus one morning with Gladys 
bending over her, when there came a low 
tap at the door. Gladys felt Bridget trem- 
ble, and noted the rich color dyeing her 
neck and cheek. 

“Mr. Lafave,” she murmured, and both 
girls rose as a gentleman stood for a mo- 
ment at the door. 

Gladys only glanced at him, yet the pic- 
ture that doorway framed never left her 
memory for years. 

A tall, splendid figure, habited in the most 
becoming of velvet jackets, uncovered head 
of short dark hair, laughing eyes of deepest 
blue, and a fine mouth, half shaded by a 
dark mustache. 

In one white hand he carried a palette 
full of colors, and the other held a number 
of brushes. 

“TI beg pardon, Miss Bridget, for inter- 
rupting your lesson, but this is my hour, you 
remember. Psyche’s face bothers me. I 
can’t make it as pretty as yours, Bright-eyes, 
try as I will. Why don’t you always wear 
9 hair that way? it is lovely. Come on; 

"ll paint you while you have that look on 
your face, and with your hair tumbled just 


Bridget blushed, and, catching up hat and 
sacque, followed him from the room. 

Days passed before Gladys saw either of 
them again. Bridget was too busy to come 
to lessons during the day, and spent all her 
evenings now at the theatre. A new opera 
had been put on. 

A few mornings later came a note from 
Rose. Gladys re-read the last few words. 


“T am in town for only a few days, and 
am at the Windsor.. Please come this after- 
noon if possible. Come dressed up, as | 
shall éxpect you to dine, and go to the opera 
this evening. 

“ Yours, Rose.” 

Gerster was to sing that night. Such a 
treat was worth some sacrifice, Gladys de- 
cided ; so she closed her studio, and, dressed 
in her one handsome silk, was soon whirl- 
ing, with all possible speed, to her cousin’s 
hotel. Rose greeted Gladys warmly, and at 
dinner introduced General and Miss Parker 
to her. The General was short, stout, and 
would have seemed ovcr-dressed had he 
been a smaller man. Gladys had never seen 
such a glitter of diamonds as was displayed 
by Miss Parker. The young lady said very 
little, stared around her a great deal, an- 
swered Gladys and Rose in cool, pert mono- 
syllables. Rose did n’t seem to mind this 
in the least. She was persistently polite to 
Miss Parker, and Gladys began to notice 
that the General was more than polite to 


Rose. In fact, after he had taken his wine, 
he was profuse in attentions and compli- 
ments. She found, after dinner, that they 
were invited to join these new acquintances 
in their box at the opera. 

“He's a great catch,” Rose found time 
to whisper. “ Enormously rich. Mrs. Del- 
maine, v. ho sat at the next table, you remem- 
ber, tried to catch him once, but could n’t, 
You didn’t notice her? Why, how strange! 
She is the showiest and worst-dressed wom- 
an in New York.” 

After they were seated, Gladys forgot 
everything but the music. The chorus was 
well trained, and the vast stage, during the 
last scene, was filled with figures. Lookin 
through her glass, Gladys smiled as she 
recognized Bridget, resplendent in stage 
satin, standing at one corner, near the wing, 

A few moments later she was more sur- 
prised to see below them, and looking in- 
tently up at their box, Bridget’s Mr. Lafave, 

Then he bowed, as though he had known 
her for years. Gladys did not return the 
bow. She turned to see if Rose had noticed, 
when to her surprise her cousin said, — 

“ Did you see that elegant fellow bowing 
tome? That isthe Claude Le Favre. I met 
him in Paris. I ’Il tell you about him when 
we get home. You are to stay with me to- 
night, you know.” 

Just as they were getting into their car- 
riage another equipage came around from 
the side entrance of the theatre. Gladys 
saw Mr. Le Favre as he leaned out to give 
some order to the coachman. As the car- 
riages passed one another in the lighted 
street she recognized in the features of his 
vis a vis the pretty face of Bridget O’Brien, 

“ There is that Mr. Le Favre, Rose. You 
said you would tell me about him.” 

“Oh, he is the lion of society, the flower 
of modern culture! He devotes his time to 
art, has a horrid little studio somewhere 
down town, I believe. He had his pictures 
in the Academy last year. He was all the 
rage when I was in Paris, but of course his 
money makes a difference. His enemies 
say he bought up the art critics, but I 
thought his pictures really good. Nothing 
succeeds like success, you know.” 

“ He strikes me as effeminate,” said Gla- 
dys, not as though she believed it, but ra- 
ther as though she hoped and rather expect- 
ed to be contradicted. 

“ Not a bit of it,” exclaimed Rose, warm- 
ly. “He walked immense distances last 
summer at the mountains, worked like any 
common sailor on his own yacht, and, to 

crown his popularity, risked his life dozens 
of times during that fearful accident last 
August. Don’t you remember when the 


Delphine went down? Mrs. Delmaine was 
one of the passengers who owed her life to 


him, 


She rewarded him by falling desper- 
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ately in love with him, but he remained pru- 
dently indifferent. As he told me after- 
ward, ‘It was flattering, but decidedly in- 
convenient.’ ” 

“She is handsome and rich. Why did n’t 
he marry her?” 

“Bless your innocent little heart,” laugh- 
ed Rose, pinching Gladys’ cheek, “ he could 
n't, you know. There happened to be a 
slight difficulty in the way. Not so very 
slight either, for that fat old gentleman at 
the table next us is connected with the lady. 
Unfortunately for Mrs. Delmaine, she has a 
husband, although all he is good for appar- 
ently is to pay her bills and order her car- 
riage.” 

Gladys looked shocked. 

“] don’t want to hear about such women, 
Rose. No wonder the world despises us. 
I believe I respect and admire men the 
most.” 

Rose laughed immoderately at this naive 
remark. 

“Generalisms are not safe for women, 
Gladys. Better condense your admiration, 
and make some one man supremely wretch- 
ed. I believe I ‘ll stay over tomorrow and 
introduce that Mr. Le Favre to you.” 

But Rose was not as good as her word. 
The next day she hurried off to Brighton 
with a party of friends, and a week later 
wrote Gladys that she would sail the follow- 
for Europe, and probably 


ing Wednesda 
remain until fall. 


CHAPTER III. 
“THAT LOOK WILL COME LATER.” 


LADYS’ life passed by for a time al- 

most destitute of incident. Bridget 

came very seldom to the studio. The wea- 

ther was too warm, she said. Nora looked 

in now and then, but her mother was ill, and 

she was needed home, and the other pupils 
ceased their semi-occasional visits. 

All the better class of people had left for 
seaside or mountains, and as summer ad- 
vanced Gladys found herself alone. Not 
entirely though. Curiously enough, among 
the flitters there was a notable exception. 
On her way up and down to the studio Gla- 
dys noticed that Claude Le Favre was still 
in town, 

The warm weather made open doors a 
necessity, and, unobserved, she often watch- 
ed the enthusiastic artist at his work. He 
had only a small spread of canvas before 
him, but his tiniest bark was always launch- 
ed upon prosperous seas; so Gladys could 
already anticipate the success awaiting this 
effort. It was finished at last. Gladys 
knew it when she saw him lounging idly 
before the open window, smoking a cigar 


and watching the few passers-by in the street 
outside, 

Just as she was passing the door Bridget 
came out. 

“Oh, Miss Sheffield, come in and see me 
picture. It is ten times handsomer than 
me, though.” 

“Gladys declined, and was hurrying on 
when Mr. Le Favre rose from his seat and 
came out in the corridor. 

Bridget blushed and murmured, — 

“ This is Mr. Lafave, Miss Sheffield.” 

He bowed with a pleased smile. 

“Thank you, Bridget. I have been so 
anxious for those few simple words. They 
make things all right, do they not, Miss 
Sheffield? I have been saying to myself a 
dozen times a day lately that one should 
surely know one’s neighbors.” 

He seemed to ignore Gladys’ evident em- 
barrassment. 

“Let me add my invitation to Bridget’s. 
Come in and see my picture. It will please 
the child. She is a protégé of yours also, 
she tells me.” 

Gladys followed them into the studio, and. 
stood before the picture on the easel. 

The background was dark, darker than it 
should be, she thought. It represented an 
interior, and a door opened on a courtyard, 
letting in thé uncanny gray light of early 
dawn. 

Near the centre of the picture stood a wo- 
man’s figure, lighted by the rays of a lamp 
she held above her head. She had taken a 
step forward and stood gazing at the open 
door with an intense look of loss and long- 
ing in her eyes. Her lips were apart wit 
the eager, despairing cry she had sent after 
her departed happiness. The fair hair lay 
half coiled on the perfect neck. The arms 
upheld were faultless in their outline, and 
the whole figure was lithe and graceful in 
its poise. 

“It is lovely,” said Gladys, after her ar- 
tist eye had fully studied the effect. “ But 
the face. Do you not think it too character- 
less for a Psyche? I could imagine a deep- 
er emotion than that on a woman’s face; a 
sense of unutterable loss, an immortal woe.” 

“ That look will come later,” he answered, 
looking from Bridget to Gladys. “ You for- 
get, Miss Sheffield, that Psyche is as yet 
little more than a child. She becomes im- 
mortal after Cupid leaves her. She finds 
her soul in the bitterness of her great loss. 
Here I express aspoiled child’s despair that 
its tov has been taken from it; simply a 
young girl’s anger at a lover’s desertion. If 
I ever picture Psyche again, Psyche as a 
woman, tried by suffering and praying, 
searching for immortality that she may re- 
join the one she loves, the despair of a lost 

appiness and vain repentance written on 
her brow, 1 will choose another model. 
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Bright-eyes will do very well for this phase 
of my subject. She can feel, not think ; cry 
out against punishment, never mourn over 
ast sin. Comfortable sort of women to 
ave round one. The deeper emotions are 
left for the higher classes.” 

After a few more remarks Gladys left 
him, but not so easily could he be persuad- 
ed to leave her. For the first time in his 
life Claude Le Favre spent the entire sum- 
mer in New York. The two could often be 
seen together mornings, sauntering in the 
different art galleries, or later, in the dim 
twilight of the warm summer days, driving 
in the Park behind his handsome span. 
Gladys began to enjoy idleness, and only 
realized now and then, with a sharp pang of 
regret, that she was neglecting her work. 
Philanthropy was well-nigh forgotten in the 
new delicious experience which was fast en- 
slaving her every thought. 

Her dreams were at last centred in a real- 
ity. Claude Le Favre, invested with ideal 
virtues and romantic qualities by her too 
ready girlish imagination, stood out as the 
old-time hero she had longed yet feared to 
meet. 

She feared because she felt, in her wo- 
man’s heart, that her boast of freedom had 
been vain. She would prove an easy con- 
quest now that she had met one she was 
proud to serve. 

And he? 

Well, being a man of the wold, he parti- 
ally guessed at what she felt for him. But it 
was not for a nature like his to compreliend 
the purity and depth of this first girlish emo- 
tion; the absolute abandonment and volun- 
ary surrender of self she gave him gladly 
and willingly. 

She would sit for hours and tell him of 
her fancies and dreams, imagining, from his 
silence, that he shared and understood her 
enthusiasms. 

He had been reading to her one morning 


in the Park, and lay at her feet, a graceful 


figure in the long grass, with a copy of Ten- 
nyson between his fingers. 

“ Do you know,” said he, “I think mod- 
ern courtship horribly stupid. I should like 
to fight for and run off with the woman |! 
loved, as they did in the brave days cf old. 
Would a girl like being won in that fashion, 
I wonder ?” 

Gladys answered the first part cf his re- 
mark, 

“ Modern people only play at love-making. 
Nobody is in earnest in our days,’”’ was her 
“ You wrong some of us,” said he, raising 
himself on his elbow, and looking intently 
at her. “When I desire anything very 
much indeed I am horribly in earnest. You 


imagine, I sometimes think, that all men 
are triflers, that only women have deep emo- 


tions. Can’t I convince 
deeply in love, Gladys ?” 

e had never called her Gladys before, 
and noted with pleasure the warm blush on 
her delicate face. 

“ You are different from most men,” said 
she. “You seem to me to have higher 
aims, nobler ambitions than most of them.” 

He knew his power, and liked to use it, 
He was as much in love then as his seli- 
absorbed, indolent nature would ever permit 
him to be. He smoothed the dark_ hair 
above her white forehead tenderly, and when 
she drew back from his caress he laughed a 
low, amused laugh, and, lifting her drooping 
face with one hand, looked for a moment 
deep into her startled eyes. 

Just then there was a sound of footsteps 
in the shrubbery near them. When he 
turned again Gladys had fled. 

She had found refuge in her own room, 
and threw herself on her bed in an agony 
of shame and remorse. 

“Oh, how weak and silly 1am! I, who 
have abused other women by the hour for 
their folly, am as hopelessly in love as any 
girl of sixteen. Worse than all the rest, 

ave shown it. He knows I love him, and 
pities me! What did he say to Rose about 
that horrid Mrs. Delmaine? He will say 
the same about me!” 


A torrent of tears relieved her at this 
point, and then she began to console herself 
with the thought that possibly he was in 
earnest; that possibly what she had read 
for that one moment in his eyes meant love, 
and love for her. 

Then she brushed away her tears and sat 
up, as a rap sounded at the door, 

It was Bridget O’Brien, with a dirtier 
dress and shabbier hat than when she was 
first introduced to our heroine. Her bright 
hair was half tumbled over her shoulders, 
her pretty eyes red with weeping, and, ere 
Gladys could speak, she lay on the floor at 
her feet. 


“Let me lay so, Miss Gladys. Don't 
touch me or speak to me. I thought I must 
see ye, or 1’d die if I didn’t. You think he 
he loves yer, but he don’t. He’s loved me, 
and me alone, for months. If I wasn’t poor 
he ‘d teil you so hisself. Don’t hate me, 
Miss Gladys, but I can’t give him up, 
can’t! Yer won't marry him, willyer? 1 
kill myself if yer do, 1 see yer in the Park, 
when he was a goin’ to kiss yer, but God 
knows he loves me more than that! He 
called me Bright-eyes, and has promised to 
marry me. Don’t coax him away from me, 
miss! Promise me yer won’t.” 

Her half-crazed, entreating eyes frighten- 
ed Gladys, and her clutch about her knees 


hurt her. 
“Get up, Bridget. Of whom are you 
speaking?” 


you that I am very 
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She knew very well, but she wished time 
to think. 

“ Mr. Lafave,” sobbed Bridget, with bow- 
ed head. “ He has promised to marry me, 
miss, indeed he has. At first, afore 1 knew 
you, I did n’t care, but of late I have wished 
to die. But I dares n’t die: I a’n’t fit!” 

Gladys was horrified as she realized the 

r girl’s perilous position. She had not 
om to live. Gladys could read it in the 
great hollow eyes and sunken cheeks. How 
could she convince the poor ignorant child 
of a Saviour’s infinite pity and forgiveness 
for such as she? Had poor Bridget found 
her soul only to lose it eternally ? 

Gladys closed her eyes, and there was 
silence in the room. 

What she did next was to lift Bridget 
gently to a chair and put both arms tenderly 
about her. 

“ My poor child, may God help you! You 
are sate from me, for I —I will never marry 
Mr. Le Favre! Go home now, and I -will 
come to you tomorrow.” 

She left the room. When she came back 
Bridget had gone. 

Gladys kept her word. Mr. Le Favre 
found the studio empty, and was denied ad- 
mittance at Miss Sheffield’s boarding-place. 
A note protesting against this treatment re- 
ceived no reply. 

They never met but once after that, and 
strange enough it was at Bridget’s death-bed. 

knew you ’d come, Miss Gladys,” cried 
little Nora, sobbing as though her heart 
would break, as she took Gladys’ cold hand 
in hers, and then Gladys entered a dark lit- 
tle room to see Claude Le Favre bending 
for a moment over the unconscious Bridget, 


What he read in the clear gaze of the truth- 
ful eyes that met his, the contempt and cry- 
ing out of her whole woman’s soul against 
him, answered the many perplexing ques 
tions he had been asaxing himself for the 
past few weeks. He never sought her again. 

And Gladys, after Bridget’s almost pain- 


less death, worked on. She forgot her 


dreams of culture for the poorer classes in 
the horrible reality of privation and want 
daily saw around her. She beheld the vic- 
tims of poverty chained to the Procrustean 
beds that every day tightened about their 
wasting forms, and tried with heavy heart 
and light purse to comfort them. She gave 
time, strength and her young life to them. 
Ingratitude and ignorant abuse were her 
only rewards. 

She had failed, and acknowledged it to 
herself as the warm summer closed and a 
cool September wind came into her bed- 
room window. As she sat there she thought | 
of Rose on the ocean now, and every day | 


hearing home. Then a wild yearning seized | 


her for that same home, a longing for some 
One of her own class to clasp her hand and 


call her back to life and strength. Then 
she thought of Stuart Thorne and the old 
love. That was nut a dream like these 
other cobwebs of her brain. His love was 
real, She heard again the pleading words, 
and saw his tender eyes asking for a love 
she would not give, and then — 

She had gone far back into the past, and 
she wandered there helplessly for weeks. 
Now calling for Rose to take her home. 
Sometimes pleading with one, whose name 
she never mentioned, to leave her. 

“1 am dying,” she would cry, “dying like 
Bridget, and he is watching me over her 
grave. Send him away! Take me where I 
can rest. I have failed, Rose. Be sure and 
tell Stuart Thorne I have failed. I prom- 
ised him, you know.” 

And so Rose found her upon her return. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A THANKSGIVING IN UTOPIA. 


ia September days are over, and the 
windows are open at Tennis Lawn to 
let in the cool autumn air. Red and yellow 
maple leaves are falling in at the open win- 
dow, and lie at Gladys’ feet, and the spar- 
rows are twittering a welcome to the hazy 
October morning. Gladys opens her Hf 
with a glad smile as she sees Rose’s fine 
form just outside. A scarlet shawl makes a 
fine contrast, she is thinking, to her cousin’s 
golden hair and brown dress. 

“You look just the same as ever, Rose. 
How do I look, I wonder? Bring me a 


glass before Mr. Thorne comes. Will you?” 

Rose puts a finger warningly to her lips, 
but Stuart Thorne is already bending over 
Gladys’ chair. 

He has taken her hand. It looks smaller 
and thinner than ever in his broad palm. 

“ No matter, Gladys, how you look. You 


are feeling stronger this morning, are you 


not?” 

There is a world of solicitude in his eyes. 
She knows, too, by the tears in them, that 
she is changed. 

“ Oh, I feel well enough,” she says, turn- 
ing from him petulantly. 

Then she looks at Rose, who is as calm 
and beautiful as a quiet lake beneath a sum- 
mer sky, Gladys has heard that these two 
are engaged, and she believes it as she 
looks. 

If she ever had any faith in man’s con- 
stancy, her past experience has cured her. 
All men are false, and all women shallow. 
This is her creed, she tries to make herself 
believe. 

Then she wishes that Stuart Thorne 
would n’t sit there staring at her so stupid- 
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ly. She closes her eyes that he may not see 
the tears in them, but he does see them, ly- 
ing like dew-drops on the pale cheek, and, 
saying good-by somewhat hurriedly, he 
leaves them. 

It is Thanksgiving, and a glorious No- 
vember day, as Rose and Gladys stand on 
the veranda of Tennis Lawn, waiting for 
the carriage. it is Gladys’ first day out, and 
they are to spend it at Stnart Thorne’s. 

Rose says nothing of her engagement. She 
never wearies Gladys with confidence, and 
Gladys is glad. 

The frosty air has brought the color to 
her cheeks as the carriage stops, and Stuart 
Thorne steps out to meet them. What is 
more wonderful still, Nora’s queer little Irish 
face is coming out to welcome her. 

“Hush, Nora! don’t be too demonstra- 
tive,” says Thorne, but Nora, regardless of 
spectators, is howling in true Irish fashion 
about Gladys’ neck. 

“Och, me dariint! Miss Gladys, but it’s 
myself that is glad to see yees. Mother ’s 
here, and my little brother, and lots more!” 

Stuart Thorne laughs at Gladys’ bewil- 
dered face. 

“Yes, Gladys, after you are rested I will 
take you out to a veritable tilting ground. 
where you may vanquish me as many times 
as you choose. Please remember, however, 
that I am no longer an opponent. You have 
the most faithful of squires con :rted to 
yeur cause. When you start 9° ..n, Gladys, 
Sancho Panza will go with ou.” 

“ What does it all mean?” asks Gladys, 
as shouts of childish laughter reach her ears. 

“It means that I have turned philanthro- 
pist,” he answers. “A poor bachelor must 
do something with his money. All business 
men are prosaic. I could n’t find a war to 
go to or a castle to besiege, so I thought of 

” 

“ And my miserable failure,” interrupted 
Gladys. 

“And your glorious success,” he contin- 
ued. “For you succeeded in teaching me 
many things, my friend. I learned that 
there were hundreds of little ones dying, or, 
worse still, living, in ignorance and vice close 
beside me. To quote your own dear words, 
—‘that there was good in the lowest of 
God's creatures.’ 

“ How strange,” sighed Gladys, as she left 
him, “that I should have converted you, 
and then turned skeptic myself.” 

Stuart Thorne has invited dozens of little 
guests to this Thanksgiving dinner. Small 
eyes glow large with expectation over the 
turkeys, fruit, and plum-puddings. Nora 
runs hither and thither, wild with excite- 
ment, begging them, in an audible whisper, 
“not to make hogs of theirselves, and to 
remember their manners afore folks.” 

Rose has a visitor too. Gen. Parker is 


| announced to Gladys’ infinite astonishment, 


She has never seen Rose blush before, but 
the color with which she greets the general 
is certainly becoming. Gen. Parker actual- 
ly calls Rose “ my dear,” and kisses her ere 
Gladys is fairly out of the room. “ What 
does it all mean? Oh, if” — 

She does n't breathe her hope aloud, but 
goes blindly out into the hall, where Stuart 
Thorne stops her, hurrying, she does n't 
know where, 

“] promised the children— Where is 
the kitchen ?” she asks, a little vaguely. 

“What have you in common with a 
kitchen, Duchess ?” questions he, teasingly, 
“ Do you remember the graphic picture you 
once drew of that Hades below stairs? 
Dante’s Inferno paled beside it. It haunt 
ed me for nights afterward, and | could n't 
digest my dinners as I thought of the miser- 
able cook. Nightmares were her just re- 
venge. 

“Oh, but Rose has taught me to cook 
since,” says Gladys, with a shy, pretty smile, 
“and many other useful things too. It is 
‘t so horrible when one takes an interest, 
you know. It was half my ignorance.” 

She is very lovely as she stands there in 

the firelight, with the childish look of peni- 
tence on her face; but with a sigh he turns 
sadly away. 
Gladys keeps her word to the children, 
and, after dinner, leads the games in the 
large kitchen, Never has such a Thanks- 
giving been seen before in the old house. 
Gladys smiles as she hears Stuart Thorne 
planning pleasures for his little guests when 
they shall all visit him in the summer. 

“1 am to have dozens of them here next 
year, you know,” he explains to Gladys, as 

e pauses to rest in the library after his un- 

usual excitement. “You must be about 
tired to death. Sit down. That last game 
of tag just about finished me! I am going 
to build a nice play-house for them out on 
the grounds when the spring comes.” 

Gladys’ eager eyes beam on him. 

“ Let me help you,” she says, involuntarily, 
and then would give worlds to unsay them, 
or recall the look of infinite tenderness that 
unconsciously has passed from her soul into 
his. 

He passes one hand over his eyes in a 
dazed, uncertain way. 

“Gladys, is it possible? I dreamed — 
dared hope just now that I read in your eyes 

Darling, you do love me.” 

“They are silent fora moment, then he 
ays, — 

x But, Gladys, are you content to revolve 
in such a very contracted circle as woman’s 
sphere? Home is a limited monarchy, re- 
member. I shall in reality rule you with a 
rod of iron.” 

it is a mean advantage of him to take, but 
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where is the man who would not have done 
the same ? 

“You had better escape,” he continues, 
“while there is time. You are free.” 

“T don’t want to be free,” answers Gla- 
dys, hiding her head on his broad shoulder; 
“you know that, or you would n’t dare tease 
me. But, Stuart, there are women in the 
world, great, noble women, who would never 
have = up as I did. You have n’t des- 
troyed my opinions, however, 1 think just 
as I did before about women, but — but | 
can’t help it! I am nota strong woman. | 
like being taken care of, and I don’t want a 
mission. I am so much happier here with 

iu. 

Then with a sudden fierceness she adds, — 


“ Stuart Thorne, under pain of my eternal 
displeasure never mention my absurd theo- 
ries or wild-goose chase again! Promise 
me. 

Instead of promising, he replies, musing- 

“Do you know, Gladys, if women had 
half a chance I think that they would have 
it in them to lead armies and control the 
world? You are master of the situation, 
while I am the veriest slave. For instance, 
you sit here and try to make me believe that 
you have failed, when in reality you have 
outrivaled some of the world’s most re- 
nowned generals, and plucked victory from 
what at one time threatened to be a most in- 
glorious defeat.” 


MOONLESS NIGHT: A SONNET. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


W'tH N this deeply shaded atmosphere 
All shapes assume a sweet, poetic guise; 
And yonder starry realm bestows its cheer 
my oy that our souls » 

n pure delight while we are gazing throug 
These open palaces of mellow gloom 
In ecstasy of feelings rapt and true, 
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That spring from natural earth, to bud and bloom, 
And bathe our spirits in aroma choice, 
Whose holy coming quickly drives away 
The mingled hopes and fears of long delay; 
For thus we hear the certain heavenly voice, 
i our of less night 


A PARROT’S PIETY. 


A”. thirty years ago, when in Hon- 
duras, the w fe of Captain James Etch- 
berger, then accompanying him, was pre- 
sented with a parrot, a sprightly bird, and a 
fluent discourser in the Spanish language. 
The bird returned with them in the bark 
Eldorado to their home ‘n Baltimore, where, 
after being domesticated, it soon acquired a 
knowledge of the English tongue. The 
next-door neighbor of the captain was a gar- 
rulous woman, an incessant scold, forever 
antes | with some one or something. 

olly, being allowed full liberty, was pleased 
to take an airing on the yard fence, and ina 
short time had larned to mimic the scolding 
neighbor to perfection, and finally became 
aggressive. Polly, not unfrequently, rued 
her impertinence by being knocked off the 
fence with a broomstick. This brought 


forth a torrent of abuse from her injured 
feelings upon the head of her assailant. 
Finally the bird’s language became so abu- 
sive that the captain was obliged to send it 
away, and Polly was transferred to a good 
Christian family in the country, where, in * 
the course of time, she reformed, and be- 
came tosome extent a bird of edifying piety. 
Some time ago, while she was sunning her- 
self in the garden, a large hawk swooped 
down and bore the distressed parrot off as a 
prize. Her recent religious training came 
to her assistance, as, at the top of her voice, 
she shrieked, “O, Lord, save me!” The 
hawk became so terrified at the unexpected 
cry, that he cropped his intended dinner, 
and soared away in the distance. Polly still 
survives her intended abduction, and is still 
“very, very good,” 
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FACK’S FORTUNE. 
A TALE OF THE NATAL DIAMOND FIELDS. 


BY CAPTAIN HOWARD HULBERT. 


EEN the new arrivals, Jack ?” 

Jack, who was leaning against the 
door of the shanty, smoking a pipé medita- 
tively, shook his head silently. He was a 
tall, well-made man, with thick, drooping 
mustaches, and a calm, high-bred face, that 
looked strangely at variance with his coarse 
clothes and rough surroundings. It was a 
calm September evening. The day’s work 
was over, and most of the diamond-diggers 
were in their huts at supper. Very soon 
the sun would set, the short, semi-tropical 
twilight die away, and the night, with its 
usual accompaniments at the diamond- 
fields of drinking, revelry, and noise, com- 
mence. 

But just at present everything was — 
quiet and tranquil. Now and then a tall 
brown Kaffir would pass by silently on his 
way to the kraal outside the camp, a firefly 
or a large blundering bat would whirl past, 
or a night-hawk, in search of its evening 
meal, fly high overhead. Something in the 
stillness and quiet, or perhaps in the scent 
of a great clematis that hung in luxuriant 
masses closs by, reminded Jack irresistibly 
of an autumn evening in England two years 
before. How clearly the scene rose before 
him, shutting out the wild African scenery, 
the rude huts, and the distant hills, behind 
which the sun was setting. Once more he 
was standing in the pleasant English gar- 
den. He could distinguish the scent of the 
roses and honeysuckle, hear a nightingale 
singing in the wood, tke ripple of the Tazy 
river, and see the white figure come gliding 
down the lime-avenue to meet him. 

The remembrance did not seem to afford 
Jack much gratification. With an impatient 
exclamation he shook the ashes out of his 
pipe, and turned to his mate, a wiry little 
man, with bright black eyes, and a great 
scar across his forehead. 

“The new arrivals? Who are they, 
Dane?” he asked listlessly. 

“ Their name is Munroe. They have the 
next claim to ours,” answered Dane. “ Their 
wagon came with the Kaffirs this afternoon ; 
and the boss and his son and daughter rode 
in as I came past.” 

“A daughter? What is she like,— pret- 
ty? Queer place this to bring a girl to,” 


said Jack 
“Pretty? No, I don’t think so. She is 


too pale for my taste,” answared Dane med- 
itatively ; “and yet I don’t know. She has 
the brightest eyes I ever saw, — too bright 
almost. Pass the matches, Jack; my pipe 
’s out.” 

“ She seems to have made an impression 
on you, at all events,” said Jack dryly. “A 
case of love at first sight evidently. Is she 
a lady?” 

“I don’t know whether you would think 
so. You are so deusedly particular,” growl- 
ed Dane, rather sulkily. “You turned up 
your nose at those girls at Pietermaritzburg; 
and they are considered first-class.” 

“It is the fault of my early training, my 
dear fellow,” answered Jack, a trifle super- 
ciliously. “I have been accustomed all my 
life to the real article, and don’t take kindly 
to Colonial imitation. What are the men 
like?” 

“The brother seems a pleasant young 
fellow enough,” said Dane carelessly. 
“They have come for a spree, I fancy.” 

“Perhaps the young lady is a ‘Good 
Templar,’ or a female missionary, or some- 
thing in that line,” suggested Jack languidly. 

* You can judge for yourself in a minute. 
Here she comes,” returned Dane. 

Jack looked up listlessly. A tall girl ina 
riding-habit and felt hat, accompanied by a 
young fellow, with a pleasant face, and bright, 
dark eyes, was approaching, 

“ A good imitation, at all events, if not the 
real article,” he muttered to himself, as he 
noticed the perfect fit of her habit, and her 
dainty hat and gloves, and the silver-mount- 
ed whip she carried in her hand. 

“Perhaps one of those men can tell you, 
Fred,” he heard her say softly to her broth- 
er, as they drew nearer. 

Young Munroe stepped forward. 

“Can you tell me in which part of the 
camp the store is situated?” he said pleas- 
antly, addressing Jack. “ My sister has 
left her writing-case behind. I suppose we 
shall be able to procure some paper and en- 
velopes there?” 

“ Not any you would care to use,” answer- 
ed Jack, taking off his cap with the air of a 
Grand Seigneur. His soft voice and dainty 
ways had earned him the sobriquet of “ Gen- 
tleman Jack.” “I have plenty, however, and 
shall be delighted if you will accept a sheet 
or two. 
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“ Thank you,” said Miss Munroe, turning 
at the sound of his voice, and looking up 
with a little surprise in her gray eyes. 
“Are you sure I am not robbing you?” 

“Oh, dear,no. Two sheets in the course 
of a year are all I require,” answered Jack 

He pulled an old portmanteau out of the 
hut; and, after rummaging for a while 
among the varied contents, he produced a 
shabby, worn morocco case, — not so worn 
and iuhhe, however, as to prevent Miss 
Munroe’s quick eyes from noticing a crest 
on the tarnished silver clasps. She also 
saw the same crest and monogram on the 
paper, which, after hunting in vain for some 
plain sheets, Jack put into her hands. 

“ The last relics of civilization, you see,” 
he said, with a rather annoyed smile. “1 
am sorry I have no plain sheets.” 

“Thank you very much.” 

And Miss Munroe bowed gravely, the 
color rising in her face under the look of 
. unmistakable admiration in Jack’s bold blue 
eyes. 

Me Have you had good luck today?” asked 
young Munroe. 

“ Not particularly. We have been unfor- 
tunate this last week,” answered Jack. “I 
atm afraid our claim is almost exhausted.” 

“I am sorry for that. It looks bad for 
us, for ours is the next, I believe,” observed 
Fred Munroe ; “and my sister has been in- 
dulging in visions of returning to Maritz- 
burg with a necklace of diamonds as big as 
pigeon’s eggs. Have n’t you, Madge?” 

“Nonsense! I don’t know that I would 
even wear your diamonds if you did find 
any,” retorted Madge, with an imperious 
toss of her head. “ They are not worth 
much, from all I hear.” 

“I sold four for six hundred pounds in 
Maritzburg only a fortnight ago,” said Jack 
quietly. “ That was n’t so bad.” 

should think not! Why, you will 
make your fortune in no time!” cried Fred 
Munroe gayly. “ How lucky you must be.” 

* Oh, I don’t know,” and Jack pulled his 
mustache lazily. “ Six hundred does n’t go 
far when one has a bad run of luck at ‘ Nap’ 
or écarté; and | have been awfully unlucky 
lately.” 

Miss Munroe looked up a little gravely. 

“I suppose pet | one gambles more or 
less here ?” she said. 

“ Oh, dear, yes!” answered Jack careless- 
ly. “Nothing else to do, you know, after 
work is over; and, by the way, let me give 
you a piece of advice, Miss Munroe. Don’t 

out much after dark; and never be alone.” 

“ Why not?” asked Miss Munroe, look- 
ing up inquiringly. 

“ Well, you know,” laughed Jack careless- 
ly, “we are a rough lot here; and some- 
times, when the luck is against us, or there 


is a suspicion of unfair play, we are apt’ to 
get rather quarrelsome. That is all.” 


I see. ‘Thanks for the warning. Come, 
Fred, it is getting late, and I have my let- 
ters to write.” 

She put her hand within her brother’s 
arm, and moved away with a bow and a 
smile; while Jack, standing in his old atti- 
door, looked after 


tude, leaning against the 
her thoughtfully. 

“Look at that firefly, Fred! Are you not 
glad I persuaded papa to come here instead 
of going to the seaside us usual?” said 
Madge to her brother, as they walked to- 
ward their wagon. 

“ Well, it is something new, at all events,” 
answered Fred; “though it is very jolly at 
the seaside sometimes; and there is no one 
we know here.” 

“All the better,” replied Miss Munroe, 
with a toss of her pretty head. “I get so 
tired of living in the same place and seein 
the same people year after year that it is de- 
lightful to meet somebody quite fresh.” 

“Come, Madge, | think you are rather 
ungracious!” retorted Fred. “We have 
some very pleasant people near us.” 

“One gets tired of people, however 
charming they may be, when one sees them 
so often,” answered Madge ; “ and | dare say 
we shall meet with all kinds of queer people 
here. That man, for example,” — she hesi- 
tated for a moment, — “he is evidently a 
gentleman, — an Englishman, I should say.” 

“Very likely. I have been told that all 
the disreputable characters in Europe are 
flocking out here,” said Fred sarcastically. 

“ Now, Fred,” and Madge raised her whip 
playfully, “he is certainly a gentleman. 
Any one can see that; and I feel interested 
in him somehow. Try to find out who he 
is, or something about him, tonight.” 

It was almost dark when they reached 
the wagon, which had been placed under 
the shade of some trees close by the bank 
of the river, and some little distance from 
the rest of the settlement. Mr. Munroe, a 
tall, gray-haired man, was standing outside 
giving some directions to the Kaffir servants. 
Madge went into the wagon, which was di- 
vided into two parts by a curtain drawn 
across, separating her sleeping-apartment 
frum the general living-room of the family. 
In a small tent pitched just outside, the 
mattresses for her father and brother were 
being spread, and a tall Kaffir was busy pre- 
paring the coffee for supper. Madge ‘light- 
ed the lamp, took out her pens and ink, and, 
sitting down at the table, commenced her 
ietters. 

The curtain was raised,——-the night was 
warm and sultry, — and the lighted interior, 
and the girl’s pretty figure bending over the 
the table, with the lamplight on her bright 


hair, formed a pleasant picture enough; 
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and so Jack Merridew thought, as, unseen 
himself, he lingered outside, and looked with 
longing eyes at the peaceful scene within. 
Madge, writing a letter to a school-friend, 
giving a vivid description of her 
and arrival at the Diamond Fields, little 
guessed that the sad, kind eyes of the man 
who had interested her so much an hour 
before were watching her intently now. 

She pushed her letters aside after a while, 
and, coming to the end of the wagon, looked 
out into the darkness, and watched the 
steel-blue sky glittering with myriads of 
stars, and the fireflies that were flashing to 
and fro, From time to time the hoarse cry 
of the night-hawk or a wild burst of noise 
from the camp broke the peaceful silence. 
Madge dropped the curtains at last, and 
Jack, with an odd feeling of regret and 
pleasure, sauntered back to the camp. 

“Well, Madge, I have ascertained the 
name of the gentleman in whom you take 
such a romantic interest,” said Fred Munroe 

ayly, when he returned an hour afterward 
rom his walk round the settlement. “ His 
name is Merridew, otherwise ‘ Gentleman 
Jack; * and he is generally allowed to be the 
most inveterate gambler in the camp.” 

Madge, not being a prudish young lady, 
was perhaps not so shocked at the descri 
tion as she ought to have been. She lengh- 
ed and colored. 

“Ts thatall you have heard?” she said 
contemptuously. “ That is n’t much.” 

“No; I heard a little story about him 
which I think will suit you exactly,” contin- 
ued Fred. “You remember the man who 
was with him?” 

“ The little man with the scar on his face? 
Yes,” said Madge eagerly. 

“ Well, this was the way he got that scar. 
Riding home one night across the flat, he 
was attacked by three Kaffirs, robbed, and 
would have been murdered outright had it 
not been for Merridew, who heard his cries 
and rushed to his assistance. He shot two 
of the Kaffirs, put the third Aors de combat, 
and brought the wounded man home to his 
tent and nursed him through a long illness. 
Since then they have been inseparable.” 

“Tam nota bit surprised at that.” And 
Madge’s color and eyes were both very bright. 
“I can quite fancy him doing a thing like 
that.” 

* But I shouldn’t advise you to fix your 
affections on him,” said Fred sarcastically. 
“He does n’t bear the best of characters, | 
can 

* a ple etest goody youn 
men!” Madge, tossin ior 
“But you need not be afraid, my dear; I 
don’t fall in love so easily!” 

The next morning, when her domestic 
duties were attended to, she went down to 
the claim, and found Jack talking to her 


brother. She returned his greeting with a 
blush and a smile that struck Jack as being 
especially charming. Jack himself was look- 
ing uncommonly smart in a clean jersey, and 
he twisted his mustache so carefully that he 
had been complimented several times already 
on his personal appearance. ; 

“So you are coming to turn up the first 
sod for luck,” he said gayly as Madge ap- 
proached. “See: this is where you must 
begin.” 

The first diamonds in the Natal fields 
were found in a red sandy soil immediately 
below the surface of the ground, and the 
tools required in the search were consequent- 
ly few and simple, very different from the 
elaborate machinery which became necessa- 
ry later on, as the first layer became exhaust- 
ed and the stones were found deeper in the 
ground, 

Jack, who was not in a working mood that 
day, spent the morning very pleasantly loi- 
tering about talking to Fred and instructing 
Madge as to the proper method of sifting 
the sand among which the diamonds were 
found. He was amused at her surprise and 
disgust when only two small stones appear- 
ed as the result of four hours’ hard work. 

She sauntered away along the bank, and 
commenced gathering a bouquet of the wild. 
flowers that grew luxuriantly on every side. 
She came back presently, her hands full of 
clematis and geraniums and starry jessa- 
mine. 

“ Look at my flowers! They are worth a 
bushel of your hard dull stones,” she said 
merrily, sitting down on the grass by Jack’s 
side, with the flowers lying on her knee in a 
glowing mass. “ any | are more beautiful 
than ever this spring, | think. Fred used to 
get savage with me as we came because I 
would insist upon stopping the wagon to 
gather them.” 

“ Did you havea pleasant journey? How 
long were youon the road?” asked Jack, 
twisting a spray of passion-flower idly round 
his fingers. 

“ Nearly a week. We did not hurry, you 
know. It was so pleasant! Besides, we 
staid over Sunday at a Moravian settle- 
ment. It was so funny!” And Madge 
laughed merrily at the remembrance. “But 
they were so nice and kind }” 

“They have quite a settlement, I sup- 
pose,” said Jack, — “ workshops and all the 
rest of it, have n’t they?” 

“Oh, dear, yes! And we saw every- 
thing, and went to the services as well. 
They don’t always allow strangers to be 
present; put papa knows the minister very 
well; and so | was admitted as a great favor. 
And it was so funny,” she said, her dimples 
preeping out prettily; “at the conlusion of 
the survice they give what is called the 
‘salutation.’ ” 
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“What is that,— anything nice?” asked 
Jack 

“TI will tell you, and you must judge for 

urself,” answered Miss Munroe demure- 
y. “After the service is finished there is 
ashort silence, and then, ata signal from 
the minister, all turn and kiss their next 
neighbor.” 

“And a very sensible practice too,” said 
Jack approvingly,—‘“one that might be 
adopted with advantage in our own church.” 

“Hum— you may think so,” answered 
Madge doubtfully; “I didn’t! My next 
neighbor was a fat old woman; and she fell 
upon my neck and almost smothered me 
with the fervor of her embrace.” 

“Iam surprised, Miss Munroe!” —and 
Jack looked up with calm impertinence. 
“I should have thought a young lady of 
your talents and penetration would have 
managed better. Were there nonice young 
men ” — 

“ Don’t be so silly!” inturrupted Madge, 
laughing and coloring. “ Don’t you know 
that in the Moravian churches the men and 
women sit on different sides? And it does 
look so ridiculous to see the men kissing 
each other!” 

“ Direct violation of the laws of nature,” 
answered Jack gravely. “Don’t you think 
so? ” 

“TI think you are talking great nonsense,” 
said Madge pee A “and you might 
have been giving me all sorts of information 
about England. I have no end of questions 
to ask.” 

“Let us trust this will not be the only op- 
portunity,” whispered Jack, with a sentimen- 
tal look in his blue eyes. And Madge col- 
ored and was silent. 

It was certainly not the only opportunity. 
Always once, and sometimes two or three 
times a day, whether by accident or design, 
the two young people contrived to meet. 
The intimacy had progressed sufficiently by 
the end of the first fortnight for Madge to 
assume the 7é/e of Mentor, and deliver mild 
lectures to Jack on the folly of his evil ways 
and the desirability of reformation, — lec- 
tures to which he listened with outward hu- 
milityand much inward amusement. Madge 
looked very pretty when she was thoroughly 
in earnest. Her eyes would grow large and 
bright, and the pink color come and go so 

rettily in her pale face that Jack rather en- 
joyed her lectures. 

“It’s all vety well to talk; but what is a 
fellow to do after dark?” he said patheti- 
cally one day. I can’t do worsted work or 
tatting; and I have got too much Christian 
feeling and respect for my friends to learn 
to play the flute or the fiddle; and one must 
have some amusement, youknow. Besides,” 
— here he paused and pulled his mustache, 
— “after all, hunting is slow 


work; and I am in an awful hurry to make 
my fortune!” 

“You will never make it by gambling !” 
said Madge severely. 

“TI don’t know that. I have been ver 
lucky the last few days,” answered Jac 
incorrigibly. 

“Lightly come, lightly go;” and Miss 
Munroe nodded her Tend significantly. 

“ Very well; we shall see,” laughed Jack. 

Sunday at the diamond-fields was distin- 
guished from the other days of the week 
merely by less work and more drinking and 
gambling; and Jack, who was neither better 
nor worse in that respect than his neighbors, 
spent most of the afternoon in his hut play- 
ing whist with some of his neighbors. He 
was not in good form, however, on that day, 
and played so carelessly and with such un- 
varying bad luck that his partner at last 
flung down his cards and declined to go on 
with the game. 

“ What on earth is the matter with you, 
Jack?” he growled. “I never knew you to 
play so badly before!” 

“ | don’t know, — I don’t feel in good trim,” 
acknowledged Jack. “I shall have a pipe 
outside. It is ‘so hot in here.” 

He lighted his pipe as he spoke, and went 
out of the hut, and, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, left the camp behind, and struck away 
in the direction of the Munroes’ wagons, 
There a strange sight met his eyes. Under 
the trees by the bank of the river, with the 
sunset light behind and the water rippling 
below, a little group — consisting of Madge, 
her father and brother, the Kaffir servants, 
and a few women from the settlement — was 

thered. Mr. Munroe was reading the 

vening Service; and Jack, taking off his 
hat, drew nearer and joined the group. 

His thoughts went back to the last time 
he had listened to those prayers, to the pret- 
ty Gothic church with its stained windows 
and fretted arches and flower-decked altar ! 

“Were you at service? I did not see 
rou.” And with a pleased smile Madge 
held out her hand as the little group dis- 
persed and Jack drew nearer. She had put 
on a white dress in honor of the day, and had 
pinned a cluster of scarlet geraniums in it. 

Jack looked down at her fair face with 
honest admiration in his eyes. If it had 
not been for that girl in England whose im- 
age so persistently filled his heart, and for 
wees sake he had come to the diamond- 
fields in the vain hope of winning a fortune, 
and claiming her for his wife, how easy it 
would have been to fall in love with Madge? 
Jack was too simple and manly to think of 
the possibility of any danger to Madge in 
their constant companionship; though, for 
the first time, his conscience smote him a 


little as he noticed how — her eyes grew 
and how her color rose as he took her hand 
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and held it with the lingering pressure which 
he accorded to all pretty women. They sat 
under the trees, drank their coffee, and 
watched the sunset and the stars shine out 
in all their Southern splendor; and Jack 
wrapped a soft woollen shawl round Madge’s 
shoulders, and, in what he considerered an 
eminently fraternal and Platonic fashion, 
warned her of the dangers of the night air. 
Madge was in an unusually quiet mood. 
She sat leaning her head against the tree- 
trunk, her slim hands lying listlessly on her 
knee, hstening silently to the talk that was 
going on between the others. 

“What is the matter? You are very 
quiet tonight,” said Jack softly. Mr. Mun- 
roe and Fred had sauntered farther along 
the bank, and Madge and Jack were alone 
for afew minutes. “ Are you tired?” 

“Just a little, 1 think;” and Madge 
roused herself with a laugh. “1 was won- 
dering.” 

“Wondering what?” And Jack looked 
down at her curiously. 

“ Only whether I shall have any letters to- 
morrow,” answered Madge carelessly. 
“Dor’t you always get excited when the 
post comes in?” 

“ No,” said Jack, shaking his head. “I 
never get any letters. I have no one to 
write to me.” 

“But you must have some relatives — 
some one belonging to you—if not here, 
then in England?” remonstrated Madge in- 
quiringly. 

“No;” and Jack pulled his mustache 
thoughtfully. “I have scarcely a relative in 
the world. There is only one person in 
England who would care to hear from me; 
and unfortunately it is of no use writing to 
her.” 

“Why not?” And Madge looked up in 
surprise. 

“Because the chances are ten to one 
against her ever receiving the letter,” an- 
swered Jack moodily; “and I shouldn't 
care for any eyes but hers to read it. Poor 
darling!” 

The hot color rushed into Madge’s face 
in a crimson flood, and then the blood swept 
suddenly back to her heart again. She bit 
her lip and clasped her hands tightly togeth- 
er; but it was too dark for Jack to notice 
her emotion, and he went on quietly after 
a pause. 

“ ] should like to tell you all about it some 
day, if youdon’t mind. I have never spoken 
of it before to any one; but | think we two 
shall be very good friends when we know 
each other better.” 

“Iam sure of it,” said Madge gently, — 
her eyes were shining softly, like stars in a 
twilight sky, and she put her fingers frankly 
into Jack’s hand, —‘“and I should like to 
hear it very much.’ 


Jack bent his head and touched the slim 
fingers caressingly with his lips. 

“Some other time, then,” said Jack 
hurriedly. “Notnow. Fred is coming.” 

“How hot it is!” cried Fred, as he 
threw himself on the grass and rested his 
head on Madge’s knee. “1am glad we had 
cooler weather for our journey. Fancy 
traveling on a day like this!” 

* What made you first think of coming to 
the fields?” asked Jack. bs 

“Ask Madge. She had more to do with 
it than any one else,” replied Fred. 

“I got so tired of going to the seaside and 
seeing the same people year after year,” 
said Madge apologetically ; “so I persuaded 
papa to come here for a change; and of 
course I thought it was just possible we 
might make our fortunes besides,” she add- 
ed merrily. 

“And you have been pretty fortunate ?” 

“Yes. If we cover our expenses, I shall 
be quite satisfied,” answered Fred careless- 

“You have heard how the first diamonds 
were discovered, I suppose?” said Jack. 
“No? Oh, it is an old story now! 
Some settlers were building their shanty 
after the Kaffir fashion, covering the roof 
and sides with that coarse fibrous grass they 
use so much, daubed over with clay and 
mud. Well, as soon as the clay dried, shin. 
ing stones—which were afterward discover- 
ed to be diamonds — were found sticking all 
over the roof and sides of the hut. There 
was n’t much of that dwelling left in the 
course of an hour or two, I can assure vou!” 

“I should say not. Lucky beggars!” 
yawned Fred. 

_ “I don’t think you are quite so enthusias- 
tic as yon used to be, Miss Munroe ;” and 
Jack turned with a smile to Madge. “ You 
don’t work so hard, at all events.” 

“I think I am getting a little tired,” ac- 
knowledged Madge. “ It is not such excit- 
ing work as I expected.” 

_“T am glad you find itso. I should n’t 
like to see you get the look most of the 
women here wear,” continued Jack thought- 
fully, “ The struggle for riches is notan ele- 
vating occupation. Do you know Simmons’s 
wife?” 

“ Yes,” nodded Madge; “I know most of 
the people here.” 

“ She was such a pretty rosy-cheeked lass 
when they first came, six weeks ago; and 
now, whenever I see her, 1 am irresistibly 
reminded of the women round the gaming- 
tables at Homburg and Baden-Baden She 
has just the same anxious, avaricious look.” 

“She is very ill, poor woman!” answered 
Madge. “I went to see her this afternoon, 
She has a kind of low fever, I think.” 

“ There has been a great deai ot sickness 
lately in the camp,” remarked Fred. “I 
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don’t fancy the water in that large tank is | 
very wholesome.” ! 


“T never have tasted it, — unadulterated,” 
said Jack dryly. “It doesn’t make bad 


grog. But | thought it was nearly exhaust- 
ed.’ 


“So itis. Weare going to clean it out 
tomorrow for the benefit of future genera- 
tions,” laughed Fred. “It is a pity the 
river-water is so brackish. Madge, I think 
it is about time you went in, It is getting 
chilly.” 

*Q Fred, I think it is so warm!” cried 
Madge. 

She rose, however, obediently, said “ Good- 
night ” to Jack, and wentinto the wagon, a 
little sad and troubled. She had grown to 
like Jack so much during the last fortnight 
that the story at which he had hinted could 
not fail to be somewhat of a disappointment. 
But she was not the kind of girl to wo 
over sentimental troubles or fret over imagi- 
nary griefs. 

She was a little graver than usual the next 
morning, and did not sing quite so merrily 
over her work; but the smile and words 
that greeted Jack when she met him were 
as pleasant and cordial as ever. 

She was sitting alone in the wagon the 
same evening, reading an old number of 
Temple Bar, when a message from Mrs. 
Simmons was brought to her. She was 
very ill, said the messenger. Would Miss 
Munroe come down? Madge, sity ready 
to help her neighbors, put on her hat and 
shawl, and followed the messenger to the 
camp. She had never been out alone so 
late before; and she looked in with a 
shrinking curiosity as she passed the store 
and saw the men drinking and singing. 
She staid some time with Mrs. Simmons, 
bathing her forehead and talking to her ina 
soft low voice that was inexpressibly sooth- 
ing and tender. 

“I must go; papa will be uneasy about 
me,” she said at last. 

“But you will come again soon?” and 
the thin fingers tightened over the girl’s 
wrist. “Oh, you don’t know how terrible it 
is to lie here alone! ” 

“T will be sure to come tomorrow,” an- 
swered Madge decisively. 

She bent and kissed the hot forehead, 
and, with a last farewell, went out of the 
house. For the first time she felt a little 
afraid at the thought of the walk alone in the 
darkness through the camp. She hurried 
along with rapid footsteps, her heart beating 
painfully as every now and then the sound 
of angry voices or drunken laughter broke 
the silence. 

“ Not so fast, my girl!” A firm hand laid 
on her arm and a dark face pushed close to 
her own made her turn cold with horror and 


surprise. “ Nay,” — as she struggled fran- 
2 


tically to escape, — “I must have one kiss, 
at all events!” continued the mocking voice. 

Madge gave one wild shriek for help; 
and then, with the streugth of despair, she 
wrenched herself free from the strong grasp 
and rushed wildly across the camp almost 
into Jack Merridew’s arms. 

“ Why, Miss Munroe, what on earth are 
you doing here?” he cried, while Madge 
cling to him frantically, and pointed — for 
she was powerless to speak — toward her 
pursuer, “Ah, 1 see!” And Jack’s blue 
eyes flashed ominously as he — Madge 
gently behind him. “ Don’t be afraid; you 
are quite safe now,” he said hurriedly. 
“Now, my man, clear off. Ah,” —as the 
man raised his arm, and a knife flashed, — 
“you want to fight, do you? Very well; 
take that!” 

“ That” was a well-directed blow, given 
with all Jack’s strength just between the 
eyes, which sent the man heavily to the 
ground, stunned and bleeding. 

“Want any more ? ” he said coolly, as the 
man rose from the ground and looked round 
with a bewildered air, 

“ Confound you, I ’ll be even with you for 
this some day, Jack Merridew!” he growl- 
ed savagely. 

“ When you please,” answered Jack po- 
litely. “Come, Miss Munroe;” and he 
drew Madge’s hand within his arm. 

Madge was trembling {rom head to foot 
with fright and excitement. She clung ner- 
vously to Jack’s arm. 

“If you had not come, oh, what should I 
have done?” she cried passionately. “That 
dreadful man!” 

Jack patted her shoulder caressingly. 

“T don’t suppose he would have hurt 
you,” he said re-assuringly. “ But it is not 
right for you to be out alone after dark. 
How did it happen?” 

“ Mrs. Simmons sent for me ; she is very 
ill,” sobbed Madge ; “and neither Fred nor 
papa was in.” 

“You know I warned you,” said Jack 
rather sternly. “ Take care it does aot oc- 
cur again.” 

Very well ;” and smiled nervously, 
“Do you know the man 

‘Yes, I know him well enough ; his name 
is Hulton,” answered Jack carelessly. “ He 
and I have been at loggerheads several times 
before this, and I don’t suppose he will like 
me any the better for this night’s work,” 
he added carelessly. 

“He said he would be revenged. O 
Mr. Merridew!”—and Madge looked up 
anxiously. 

“ You silly child!” said Jack, pressing her 
hand wpe “As if 1 should be 
afraid of a pitiful fellow like that!” 

“It was not that,”—and Madge threw 
back her head proudly,—“I can’t fancy 
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your being afraid of anybody!” she went 
on, with a sudden enthusiasm in her voice 
which brought a flush of pleasure to Jack’s 
bronzed face. 

“Your father has not returned. May I 
come in?” he said when they reached the 
wagon. “I don’t care to leave you alone.” 

“Of course ; and you will stay to tea!” 
cried Madge gayly. “We have asked you 
so often in vain; but I won't let you off 
now.” 

Jack had no wish to escape. He sat in a 

orner and watched with quiet pleasure the 
«ght figure flitting about preparing the even- 
ing meal. How quaint, pleasant, and home- 
like the wagon looked! hoW inviting the 
tea-table, with the white cloth and the vase 
of glowing flowers in the centre ! 

“There now, —it is all ready! I wish 
they would come!” Madge drew her chair 
nearer to the table, and took some work out 
of her basket. “Are you not going to 
smoke, Mr. Merridew? You may if you 
like.” 

“ Not in your drawing-room,” said Jack, 
with a polite bow. 

“My drawing-room! How funny it 
sounds!” !aughed Madge. “ Didn’t they 
allow you to smoke in the drawing-room at 
home?” 

“I don’t remember; it is so long ago!” 
Jack’s face clouded at the words, and he 

ly. “I should 
ke you, if ever you go to England, to see 
my old home,” be went on after a pause. 
“te is such a beautiful old place, — one of 
those gray-stone houses one never sees out 
of England, covered with roses and honey- 
suckle, and with an avenue of oak-trees half 
a mile long!” 

“1 will certainly try to see it — when I 
to England,” answered Madge decisively. 
“Goon. Tell me more.” 

“Is was my uncle’s house ; but he had no 
children; and, as my father and mother 
both died when I was a child,” continued 
Jack, “I was brought upat the Park, and ex- 

ted by every one — myself included — to 

the future owner. Oh, I was a pretty big 
swell in those days, I can assure you,” — 
Jack’s laugh was rather forced,— “and the 
rector and his wife were pleased enough to 
welcome me to the rectory! They had a 
daughter. Such a pretty, gentle little thing, 
with great soft blue eyes and fair curly hair! 
She was just nineteen when I came home 
from my Continental trip; and she was so 
sweet and innocent, so different from the 
women I had known in London and Paris, 
that I fell in love with her at once. Well, 
we were engaged, with every one’s consent 
and approbation, and our wedding day was 
fixed. I believe the dresses were bought 
and the cake was ordered,” said Jack, witha 
melancholy smile. “And then, when we 


his mustache moodi 
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least expected it, the change came. My 
uncle was thrown from his horse one da 
while hunting, and brought home soak 
After his funeral, when his papers were 
opened, we found out the secret he had 
been too cowardly to acknowledge when 
alive. He had been married for years to a 
woman much younger than himself, and so 
unfitted in every respect to be his wite, that, 
after the first infatuation had passed, he had 
been ashamed to own her. They had one 
son, who was then studying in Germany. 
You can imagine what a difference ali this 
made to me ; for, as my uncle died without 
a will, everything went to his son.” 

“ And the girl you were engaged to?” — 
and Madge looked up quickly. 

“ The girl I was engaged to — or rather 
her parents for her — gave me my con 
straightway,” answered Jack bitterly, “ Oh, 
they were very nice about it, very sympathet- 
ic and grieved, and all the rest of it! But 
it came to the same thing, — | must give u 
Bertha. Poor darling, | don’t blame her!” 
-— and Jack’s voice softened. “I know how 
they would bully her and preach about duty 
and prudence and all that; and she was 
such a timid, gentle little thing!” 

“A 7 I think,” said Madge con- 
temptuously, “to give you up so easily! If 
it had been te 

“You can’t judge ; you mus’n’t com 
her with yourself.” And Jack looked up 
half indignantly, half admiringly, at the girl’s 
flushed face. “I could fancy you sticking 
to a fellow through thick and thin; but she 
was different.” 

“It was very hard for you,” said Madge — 
her eyes had grown very sweet and pitiful 
— “to lose everything.” 

“ And it was worse for me,than it would 
have been for many fellows,” continued Jack, 
“ because I had not been brought up to any 
profession, and had as much idea of earning 
my own living as a baby. I had a few hun- 
dreds of my own; and I sold everything I 
possessed, and left England. That was two 
years ago.” : 

“ And what made you think of coming out 
here?” 

“Oh, I was bitten by the diamond mania, 
like every one else just then!” answered 

ack carelessly. “1 thought I might possi- 
ly be lucky, and at all events I could n't be 
worse off than I was. So now you know 
why I am so anxious to make my fortune. 
Some day, when I am a rich man, | shall go 
back to Engiand.” 

“And marry Bertha?” asked Madge, 
looking up curiously. “ Will she wait for 
you, do you think?” 

“] think so,” answered Jack, stroking his 
mustache doubtfully. “She said she would; 
and I have been tolerably lucky on the 
whole. I sold three-thousand-pounds’-worth 
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of diamonds to a dealer from Durban two 
months ago. Oh, I shall be a rich man one 
of these days !” 

“ T hope you will.” Madge rose from her 
seat, and looked out of the wagon. “How 
late itis! I wish papa and Fred were at 
home,” she said. 

Jack came to her side and peered out into 
the darkness. 

“I think I hear them,” he said. “ They 
were — were they not?” 

“Yes; Fred was riding Gypsy, my mare. 
I hope he won’t tire her too much. I am 
awfully proud of Gypsy; she can gallop fast- 
er than any horse in the fields.” 

Jack’s quick ears had not deceived him. 
In a few minutes Mr. Munroe and his son 
rode up and entered the wagon. 

“Why, Fred,” — and Madge put her hand 
caressingly on his shoulder, — “ how white 
and tired you look! What is the matter?” 

“] don’t know,” said Fred, yawning drear- 
ily as he dropped upon a chair. “I feel 
thoroughly done up.” 

“ You will feel better after supper. What 
have you been doing to tire you so? ” asked 
Madge tenderly. 

“ Doing ? Gasnlag out that blessed 
tank!” And Fred groaned. “What do 
you think we found at the bottom, Madge?” 

“I don’t care to know if it is anything 
very nasty,” laughed Madge. 

“Only a dead dog or two, a Kaffir wom- 
an, and a donkey,” answered Fred. 

“How horrible!” And Madge gave a 
little shiver of disgust. ‘I don’t wonder it 
made you feel queer. Have some brandy- 
and-water, dear.” 

But even the brandy failed to bring back 


supper, and lay back half asleep in his 
chair, scarcely joining in the conversation 
or taking any notice of what the others were 
doing. Madge looked a little anxious as 
the evening went on and Fred’s strange 
stupor seemed to be increasing every hour. 

“I do hope he will be better tomorrow,” 
she whispered to Jack as they said “good- 
night;” and Jack echoed the wish and said 
some re-assuring words with a confidence he 
was very far from feeling. 

But when the morning came Fred was no 
better. He lay on his mattress, tossing from 
side to side, evidently suffering from a sharp 
attack of fever. 

Jack was very kind and helpful in those 
days. Madge often wondered how she 
would have lived through that time of anxi- 
ety and suspense if she had not had his 
cheery voice and pleasant face to comfort 
and encourage her. He was so good, so un- 
selfish ; always ready to give up his amuse- 
ments to spend hours by Fred’s side; so 


Munroe was too nervous and timid to be of 
much use; and the chief part of the nursing 
and all the responsibility fell upon Madge’s 
shoulders. It was no light matter to be ill 
so far away from home, and without proper 
medical assistance. 

Watching with Madge hour after hour by 
that sick-bed, seeing her so patient and help- 
ful, so tender and strong, Jack learned for 
the first time the strength and tenderness of 
a woman’s heart. Not that he was false to 
his first love. Jack told himself confidently 
that Bertha would be always first in his 
heart. But the locket which contained Ber- 
tha’s portrait, and which always hung at his 
neck, was not opened quite so often now; 
and it was Madge, not Bertha, who occupied 
most of his thoughts at present. 

He was almost sorry, when, after a fort- 
night of anxious suspense, the fever took a 
favorable turn, and Fred began to mend 
slowly. Those days of close companion- 
ship, those hours of solitary watching, had 
drawn their hearts very closely together. 
They had dropped the formal prefix, and it was 
“Jack” and “ Madge” always between them 
now ; and Jack, who had never liked his name 
before, grew to think it exceedingly sweet and 
musical when spoken by Madge’s sweet 
voice. 

Jack had been wonderfully lucky durin 
the last few days, — so lucky that he was 
most afraid, in that lawless piace, amon 
those reckless men, to speak ot his g 
fortune. For the claim which he had fan- 
cied exhausted had been yielding a rich de- 
posit lately ; and in the little that was 
suspended from his neck, and hidden under 
his vest, were diamonds worth — as near as 
he could calculate— some thousands of 
pounds. 

He was a rich man now; he could go 
back to England and claim his bride as soon 
as he liked. But the knowledge did not 
seem to afford him much satisfaction. 
Slowly, after many doubts and misgivin 
he recognized the truth, and knew that the 
love he had fancied eternal had died a lin- 
gering death, — nay, more ; he knew it had 
never been worthy of the name of love when 
compared with the passionate affection that 
now filled his heart. 

“ T suppose you will go home as soon as 
Fred is petted?” he said to Madge, one 
evening. “How I shall miss you! How 
often I shall think of all the days we have 
spent together!” 

“Not very happy days, some of them,” 
answered Madge, smiling gravely. 

“I don’t know. They were very anxious 
days of course; but I should n’t mind livin 
through them again,” said Jack softly. “ 
should never have known you half so well 
had it not been for them.” 


ready to save Madge any needless work and 
to lighten her load of anxiety. For Mr. 


“That is true,” agreed Madge gently. 
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She put her hand quietly into his. “I have 
"never thanked you — I never can thank you 
— for all you have done for me!” she cried 
with sudden passion. 

Jack pressed her hand tenderly. 

“Don’t forget me quite,” he said softly ; 
“that is all I ask. Keep a little place of re- 
membrance in your heart for me.” 

“As if I could ever forget!” cried 
Madge. There were hot blinding tears in 
her sweet eyes, and she turned away her 
head hastily lest Jack should see the treach- 
erous shining drops. “I want you to prom- 
ise to spend Christmas with us,” she said, 
after a pause. “ We live at Holbeck, about 
forty miles from Maritzburg. I think you 
will like our farm, the scenery is so pret- 
ty; and you know how welcome you will be 
to us all.” 

“ Christmas !” — and Jack pulled his mus- 
tache thoughtfully. “I am not sure; I 
rather thought of spending my Christmas in 
England,” he answered rather confusedly. 

“In England!” said Madge, her color ris- 
ing alittle. “That is a sudden resolution, 
is it not?” 

“It is scarcely a resolution yet.” 
Jack paused a moment. 


Here 
“ Madge, do you 


remember my telling you once what the 
great object of my life was?” 
“ To make your fortune, so that you might 
fo home and marry Bertha,” answered 
ad 


e steadily. 

ell, I have accomplished the first part, 
at all events,” said Jack, with a strange ex- 
cited laugh. “ Look here.” 

They were standing outside the wagon, 
under the trees; and Jack, looking round 
cautiously as he spoke, drew the leather bag 
from his brenst, and poured the contents in- 
to his hands. Madge gave a cry of delight 
and surprise; for even her inexperienced 
_ detected the unusual size and lustre of 
t 


e diamonds. 

“O Jack! how delightful! How glad I 
am!” she cried. “How wonderfully lucky 
you have been!” 

“Yes; I can go home now at any time.” 
And Jack looked searchingly into her face. 
“And yet I don’t seem to care about it. 
Madge, must I go?” 

His voice sank to its lowest, most persua- 
sive tones, and he put his fingers gently on 
her clasped hands. Madge colored deeply, 
then turned as suddenly pale. 

“Why do you ask me? You know best,” 
she said hurriedly. 

“1 wish I did. 

Jack slipped the diamonds moodily back 
into the bag and replaced it round his neck, 
quite unconcious, that, hidden from sight 
behind a thick clump of bushes, a man’s 
eager, cruel eyes were watching his move- 
ments. 

“How am I to know whether she has 


been true to me? if she has kept her prom- 
ise?” he muttered impatiently. 


“You must keep yours, at all events,” 
Madge’s voice was very clear and decisive; 
but there was a strange drawn look on her 
fair face, and her hands were clasped tightly 
together. “ You promised to go back; and 
she may be waiting, hoping. O Jack, she 
could not help being true to you!” cried 
Madge passionately, 

Something in the tone of her voice made 
Jack’s heart beat wildly. He put his arm 
suddenly round her waist, and drew her 
close to him. 

“Why must I go? Why should she 
spoil both our lives?” he cried. “She was 
too weak and cowardly to brave a little op- 


position and anger for my sake. Why 
should -I think of her now?” 
Madge drew herself from his close grasp, 
and pushed him away. . 

“ Because you promised,” she said steadi- 


“Very well,” — and Jack bit his mustache 
savagely, — “I will go; only, Madge, an- 
swer me this one question, —tell me the 
truth. If it had not been for this, could you 
have cared for me? 

Madge colored deeply, and her hands 
shook nervously. 

“Care for you? Not more than I do 
now,” she said, so softly that Jack could 
scarcely hear the whispered words. 

“ And yet you are sending me away!” he 
returned reproachfully. 

“ That is the reason; ” and Madge look- 
ed up with a proud smile in her misty eyes. 
“Can’t you understand that, Jack? Could 
I love you one half so well if I thought you 
could stoop to anything base and dishonora- 
ble, even for my sake?” 

He took both her hands in his, and kissed 
them. 

“ Heaven grant I may never be unworth 
of your faith!” he said solemnly, still hold- 
ing her hands. 

hen they were both silent. What more 
was there to say? Jack stood looking be- 
fore him, with a heart beating with love and 
—— regret. He might go back to 
ngland, fulfill the dream of his youth, and 
marry Bertha; but would life ever hold an- 
other moment half so sweet in its mingled 
joy and agony as this? 

“] think I must go in,” said Madge, gen- 
tly pulling away her hands. “ Fred will be 
wanting me.” 

“ Do you think he is any stronger?” ask- 
ed Jack. 

“I don’t know; the weather tries him 
dreadfully. It is so unusually hot for Octo- 
ber,” said Madge sadly. “I dread to think 
of the journey home. And our stock of 
quinine is nearly exhausted.” 

“ That is rather serious;” and Jack look- 
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ed up quickly. “Can’t they supply you at 


the store?” 
“No, I asked yesterday. There has 


been so much sickness lately that they have 
none left. The Jameses would let me have 
some, I know ; but that is so far away.” 

“ How far?” 

“Forty miles, at least. 
their house on our way.” 

“Forty miles? Bah, that is a trifle!” 
said Jack carelessly. “I could go there and 
back in a day easily. What is the name of 
their place?” 

“ Lowton Station, It is close to the road- 
side. You have only to follow the track of 
the wagons,” answered Madge. 

“Very well then, I will start the very) 


first thing in the morning, I shall have to 
borrow one of your horses, you know.” 

“ Gypsy is the fastest; but I am afraid 
she would not be up to 
Madge thoughtfully. 
the brown 


We staid at 


our weight,” said 
“You had better take 
orse, I think. You are very 


to me, Jack!” 

“ Nonsense!” replied Jack, holding out 
his hand frankly, “1 will ‘ good-night ’ 
now, as I have to start so early.’ 

“ At what time will you be back ?” 

But 
1 


“Oh, before dark, I hope! 
uneasy and fancy I have come to 
don’t turn up till late,” laughed Jack. 

He took off his hat and walked away, 
while Madge looked after him with a proud 
sad smile. She stood there so long and 
silently that the sun set, the twilight deep- 
ened into night, and the watcher behind the 
bushes crept out and stole away noiselessly. 
Presently Mr. Munroe came outside. 

“Are you there, Madge? Fred wants 
you!” he cried; and Madge with an effort 
roused herself from her dreams and went 
into the wagon, 

Fred was so much better the next day 
that Madge, for the first time for several 
weeks, left him in charge of the Kaffir boys 
and went down to the river-side, where, 
however hot the day might be, there was 

enerally a cool breeze. She sat down on 

Cee favorite seat on some stones in a hollow 
underneath the bank, took off her shoes and 
stockings and bathed her feet in the cool 
rippling water, and lay back, half asleep, 
half awake, with a luxurious sense of per- 
fect rest and enjoyment. 

Voices and footsteps overhead attracted 
her attention after a while. She peeped 
cautiously out of her hiding-place, and, some- 
what to her dismay, recognized in the taller 
of the two men who wert drawing near the 
man who had insulted her, and whom Jack 
had so severely punished some weeks before. 
She was not afraid of being seen ; the trail- 
ing branches and leaves from the bank @f- 
fectually concealed her hiding-place from 


any one above; but she shrank farther into 


the shadow of the hollow, The men’s foot- 
steps paused just over her head, and through 


the stillness of the sultry afternoon their 
voices fell upon her ears clearly and dis- 
tinctly. 

“T tell you he always carries them. with 
him. I saw them yesterday as he showed 
them to his girl,” were the first words she 
heard. 

“I don’t half like it. Jack isa devil to 
fight!” answered the other voice. 

“Bah ! we are two to one! If you had 
seen the diamonds, man, you would not hes- 
itate! And we shall never have such a 
chance again.” 

“How do you know he will come home 
tonight?” said the other. 


“ Because I heard the arrangement, He 
has gone for some medicine for young Mun- 
jand he said he would be back before 

ark.” 


Some further talk, which Madge strained 
her ears in vain to catch, followed. 

“ At sundown then, behind the hut at the 
bottom of Hildare’s drift,” were the only 
distinguishable words. 

She waited in breathless terror till the 
footsteps passed on and the voices grew 
fainter in the distance, and then, with a 
hurried look round, she came out of her 
hiding-place and ran home. 

Too well could she realize the terrible 
danger that menaced Jack, — Jack, who was 
riding home across the drift, unconscious of 
his peril, with Fred’s medicine in his pock- 
et, and the diamonds that were to make his 
fortune in the bag at his neck. Yet how 
could she warnhim? Her father was at the 
claim a mile away; Fred was helpless ; and 
she dared not trust the Kaffir servants. 
There was | one thing to be done; she 
must go herself. 

Like most Colonial girls, she was as 
much at home on horseback as on foot ; and 
Gypsy — her heart beat proudly as she re- 
membered the welcome fact—was fleeter 
than any horse in the fields. She looked up 
at the sun, which was pouring its burning 
rays steadily down. Two hours of precious 
daylight remained, —only two hours; and 
Hildare’s Drift was at least fifteen miles 
away. 

“I shall just de it,” muttered Madge 
steadily. 

She called a Kaffir boy who was loiterin 
near the wagon, told him to catch and sad- 
dle Gypsy, and then, with a calm face and a 
resolute smile on her pale lips, she went in- 
to the wagon to speak to Fred. 

“ Dear, could Pn spare me a little lon- 
ger?” she said cheerfully. “It is such 
a lovely afternoon, and it is so long since I 
had a ride, that I thought I would have 
Gypsy out and go a little way to meet Jack.” 

“All right;” and Fred looked up from 
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his book carelessly. “1 can spare you well 
enough ; but don’t get belated.” 

“ T will take care of that.” 

Madge bent and kissed him; and then, 
with a hasty movement unseen by Fred, she 
took down the revolver that always stood 
loaded on the shelf, and hid it in the folds of 
her gown. 

Gypsy was standing outside, ready sad- 
dled and bridled ; and Madge tightened the 
7 and looked carefully at every strap. 

hen, with one long backward look at the 

wagon and the tents and the shining river, 
she sprang upon Gypsy’s back, and rode 
away quickly. 

On she rode, away from the camp, over 
the wide level plain, casting many an anxious 
glance backward toward the sun that was 

dually sinking lowerand lower. A snake 
ifted its head and hissed at her, a vulture 
gorging itself on a dead horse started from 
its horrid meal and flapped its wings in her 
face. On she rode, never hesitating, never 
faltering in her rapid course, till the hut at 
the bottom of the drift came in sight; and 
then for the first time Madge drew rein and 

used to reflect. Quick as she had been, 
Fack’s enemies might have been quicker 
still. From behind that hut, for all she 
knew, eager eyes might be watching her 
every movement. She looked back irreso- 
lutely, shading her eyes with her hand, and 
then, with the color flushing into her pale 
face and her red lips compressed, she lashed 
Gypsy fiercely with her whip and flew for- 
ward. For behind her, standing out clearly 
and distinctly against the sunset sky, came 
two figures in her pursuit. 

It was a race for life now, — for her own 
life as well as Jack’s. One false step, one 
stumble from Gypsy, and the game would be 
up. Madge settled herself in her saddle, 
patted Gypsy’s neck, and shouted encour- 
agingly to her in a clear, defiant voice. And 
the brave little mare seemed to catch her 
mistress’s spirit, for she threw up her head 
with a loud whinny and rushed on gallantly. 
On they swept across the plain, through the 
long dry grass, already brown and parched 
under the sun’s hot rays, — past the hut, and 
up the steep wagon-path toward the ra- 
vine. Gypsy’s sides were covered with 
foam, her flanks quivering in the last stage 
of exhaustion; and Madge’s heart beat 
wildly as she saw, that, bravely as the mare 
still struggled, her strength and endurance 
were waning fast. A wild gleam flashed in- 
to the girl’s eyes, and, with a strange satis- 
faction, she looked at the revolver in her 
hand. Well, there would be a bullet apiece 
for them at all events; and, if those failed, 
one still ieft for her, she thought savagely. 

All at once her courage, which had never 
faltered before, gave way as Jack, whistling 
gayly to himself, came riding slowly round 


1 “As I thought. 


the corner of the rav ne, his bridle held 


loosely. 
Madge 

“Jack! see!” 

Jack scarcely needed Madge’s warnin 
cry and gesture to take in the meaning o 
the scene. His blueeyes flashed fiercely as 
he raised his arm and took a deliberate aim, 
There was a flash, a short sharp report, and 
with a wild cry the foremost of Madge’s pur- 
suers fell to the ground, shot through the 
heart, while the steer, after an instant’s hes- 
itation, wheeled his horse round and gallop- 
ed away. Jack rode up to the prostrate 
man, and, dismounting, coolly turned him 
over with his foot. 

Well, we have settled 
our little account at last. What does it all 
mean, Madge?” 

“Is he dead?” Madge had sprung from 
Gypsy’s back, and was standing by Jack’s 
side, looking down ‘on the dead face. “Is 
he really dead ?” 

“ Dead enough,” answered Jack careless- 
ly. “Never mind that carrion, love; the 
vultures and crows will soon make an end 
of him. Tell me what it is all about.” He 
put his arm round her waist, and drew her 
close to him. “How you are trembling! 
There is nothing to fear now, you foolish 
child. Tell me.’ 

So Madge, clinging to his arm, told him 
of the conversation she had overheard that 
afternoon by the river. 

“Thad no one else to send, Jack; so I 
came myself,” she said simply. 

te | brave girl!” Jack’s face flushed 
brightly, and with a proud gleam in his eyes 
he bent and kissed her passionately. “And 
a came to warn me? You risked your 

ife forme?” he cried. 

Madge lay passively in his embrace. 
What was the use of struggling against her 
destiny ? She had saved him; he was all 
her own now. No one— not even that girl 
in England—could come between them 
now ! 

“And I have something to tell you — 
some good news, my darling,” said Jack, 
after a long silence. “ Look here.” 

He took a slip of paper from his pocket, 
and held it before her wondering eyes. It 
was an advertisement cut from an English 
newspaper, and it told of a marriage cele- 
brated between John Merridew of Merridew 
Park and Bertha, only daughter of the Rev- 
erend Thornton Stonor. With bewildered, 
incredulous eyes, Madge read the notice. 

“John Merridew! What does it mean? 
I don’t understand,” she said. 

“It means that she has not waited for me, 
—that she has married my cousin, after 
all!” cried Jack gayly. “And, if I had not 
gone to the Jameses, I might never even 
have known. But I was a fool ever to be 
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lieve inher. It was the Park she wanted, 
not me.” 

“And you are not sorry? you don’t re- 
gret it, Jack?” And Madge looked up, her 
sweet face all smiles and blushes. 

“ Regret it,— when it has won me my 
best treasure!” cried Jack. ‘ 

So, hand in hand, they rode across the 
a toward the golden sunset, with “ the 
ight that never shone on sea or land” shin- 
ing round their path. 


Jack’s diamonds, which were sold to a 
London merchant in Natal some months 
afterward, realized a sum that exceeded his 
most sanguine expentations,—a sum large 
enough to enable him to return to England, 


buy a small estate, and settle down to the 
life for which be was best suited, — that of 
an English country gentleman. 

He is very happy in his new life, very 
— of his pretty wife and his dark-eyed 

ys, who are never tired of hearing about 
“mamma” ’s home in Natal, and have quite 
decided on going out in the course of a year 
or two. But perhaps the happiest hours 
of his happy life are those quiet twilight 
hours when he sits by Madge’s side and 
talks of the old days atthe diamond fields, 
and of the night when they watched togeth- 
er by Fred’s sick-bed, or when he recalls 
with never-failing pride and exultation his 
wife’s pluck and daring, and her wild ride 
for life across the moor. 


THE FRAZER-RIVER INDIANS. 


ly *' are a much nobler people than the 
Indians on Puget’s Sound, who are 
called “Chenooks.” They are large, mus- 
cular men, fond of athletic sports, of a light- 
er color than the tribes in Southern Oregon, 
and very brave and determined. They use 
very little paint, and are not tattooed at all. 

Since the rapid influx of immigration they 
are much better dressed than before, and 
wear their habiliments with much ease and 
natural grace. The hair is worn guite long, 
and is ornamented with feathers. Canoes 
of colossal proportions are built by them 
from the immense trees existing in that re- 
ion. The tree is carefully felled by being 
Sonne down, during which operation the 
fire is regularly tended, to prevent its ex- 
panding too far, and to retain it in a given 
space. The fallen trunk is then shaped out 
into a canoe, with exceeding labor, until it 
arrives at the required Gimensions and 
model, after which it is hollowed out by 
burning. 

As soon as this —— is concluded, they 
fill the canoe with water, and then heat 
large rocks red hot, which are thrown into 


the water and generate steam, by which the 
wood becomes pliant, when it is spread 
apart amidships by means of stretchers 
tightly wedged in until it acquires the re 
quisite breadth of beam, when the water is 
bailed out and the canoe allowed to dry. 

Many of these are capable of carrying one 
hundred warriors with their arms, accou- 
trements, and provisions for several weeks. 
These are sometimes purchased by the 
whites, one end sawed off and built in to 
make a flat stern, and then rigged iuto sloops 
and schooners, some of them capable of 
—— from seven to nine tons of cargo. 

These Northern Indians also build exten- 
sive forts, large enough to shelter six or 
seven hundred warriors, with their families. 
These forts are built of trees, very substan- 
tial, and exhibiting much skill in their con- 
struction, and perfectly proof against small 
arms. 

These Indians strongly objected to having 
the whites go into the Thompson River 
country, which they claimed as peculiarly 
their own; but they never hesitated to ex- 
hibit the very rich and coarse gold obtained 
in that region. 
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‘€ 4 ND this is your irrevocable answer, 
Miss Greyson?” 
“Itis, Mr. Vane. I regret that this event 
has happened, but ” — 

“Say no more! Do not add the sin of 
uttered falsehood to acted deceit! Save 
your regret for the day when it will be sin- 
cere, and wrung from the depths of your 
heart, for I swear to you, Anna Greyson, 
that, as sure as the heavens are above us, 
you will bitterly rue this hour. You will 
repent” — 

“The most profound repentance I can 
ever feel is, that I have been blind enough 
to mistake you for a gentleman! Good- 
evening, sir.” And the woman turned from 
him, and walked proudly away. 

The man looked after her a moment, and 
then with a deep, low-uttered curse, he too 
turned and strode rapidly away in the oppo- 
site direction. 

A few words to explain this scene. Anna 
Greyson, a beautiful heiress, had been flirt- 
ing with Philip Vane; not a bit more des- 
perately, though, than she had done with a 
dozen other admirers, without any tragical 
result; but Philip, unfortunately, was not 
like the other dozen; beneath his polished, 

raceful manner lurked a nature that could 
Erook no trifling, or ever forgive a hurt. 
He had really loved the girl, and when he 
told her of it, and received her refusal, all 
this dark side of his nature rose in its 
strength, and as he walked rapidly on in the 
moonlight he regislered a vow that he would 
make her suffer tenfold the pain she had in- 
flicted on him. 

The setting sun was casting red rays over 
the group of guests that was gathered on 
the piazza of the Mountain House, waiting 
the arrival of the evening stages. It was 
intensely hot, and every one was getting 
himself still hotter by abusing the weather, 
except the belle of the house, Miss Greyson, 
who, with a favored admirer, Mr. Donald 
Dare, sat a little outside the circle, cool and 

.charming. A rattling of wheels and clatter- 
ing of hoofs sounded, and the stages dashed 
up to the piazza, and began to unload their 
freight. It was the usual assortment, youn 
and old, quaint and elegant, all the worse o 
wear, and not one winning a second glance 
from the crowd of inspectors, till, almost 
at the very last, there appeared a tall, dis- 
tinguished-looking man, who at once at- 
tracted every one. He was covered with the 


regulation “ duster,” and carried a handsome 
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satchel. 
different to the eyes fixed on him till oppo- 


He came slowly up the piazza, in- 


site Miss Greyson. Then hestopped. Their 
eyes met, and they both paled a shade, It 
was Philip Vane, and this was the first time 
the two had met since their parting that 
night in the moonlight. He hesitated, but 
so slightly that it could scarcely be noticed, 
and then extending his land he advanced, 
saying with hearty cordiality, — 

“Miss Greyson! This is indeed as un- 
expected as delightful. I hope | find you 
well!” 

Miss Greyson’s composure was sorely 
taxed, but her training was equal to it, and 
also extending her hand, she replied with 
equal friendliness, — 

“ Perfectly well, Mr. Vane, and as charmed 
as yourself by this unexpected meeting. 
Let me introduce my friend, Mr. Dare.” 

The gentlemen shook hands, and then, 
after a few more remarks, Mr. Vane left 
them to secure his room. 

The season passed on. Philip Vane and 
Miss Greyson both remained at the hotel, 
and, to the surprise of the latter, they be- 
came firm friends. The past was never re- 
ferred to. He saw that Donald Dare was 
winning the heart he had coveted, but he 
manifested no jealousy; in fact, he showed 
quite as strong a friendship for Dare as for 
Miss Greyson. At first this conduct puz- 
zled her,#and she was inclined to be sus- 
tages of him, but as time seemed to prove 
iis sincerity, this feeling wore off, and she 
almost forgot that anything unpleasant had 
ever happened between them. 

The summer neared its close, and the 
poate of the house desided to give a grand 
op before they began to separate for their 
homes, many never to meet again. Philip 
Vane and Donald Dare were appointed chief 
managers, and everything progressed favor- 
ably till the day before the ball was to come 
off. Donald Dare received a telegram stat- 
ing that business required his presence the 
next day in the city. Every one was dis- 
gusted, and Donaid himself was very much 
annoyed, for he had anticipated a good deal 
of pleasure at the hop, and he had also de- 
termined, during the evening, to learn his 
fate from Miss Greyson. But he could not 
disregard the telegram, and the best ar- 
rangement he could make was for him to 
to the city that night and return the next in 
the eleven-o’clock train, which would 


ive 
him a couple of hours of festivity. He Teft, 
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and the next evening came, and the ball was 
opened in brilliant style. Miss po pana of 
course, was reigning belle, and well worthy 
she was of the honor, for she was superbl 
beautiful, and so Philip Vane told her, with 
unusual warmth, as, after a long waltz, he 
led her out on the piazza to rest. It was a 
lorious night; a full moon shone in a cloud- 
ess sky, and the faintest zephyr stirred the 
leaves. 

“ This is grand,” said he, with a dramatic 
flourish of his hand. “ Far more delightful 
than the hot, full room. Come, Miss Grey- 
son, let us go to the river; it will only take 
us a few minutes, and I know it must be 
beautiful under this moon.” ; 

She hesitated. His manner was not quite 
natural, and it called up the memory of that 
other night on which she had stood in the 
moonlight with Philip Vane, and she asked 
herself, Is it prudent to put him again in the 
same situation? But the next minute she 

ut the thought from her as egotistical van- 
ity. He certainly had proved the past was 
dead to him, as to her, and, laying her hand 
on his arm in assent, they went slowly down 
the rugged path to the bottom of the ravine, 
where the river lay, glimmering and gleam- 
ing like a band of silver. 

“Is it not beautiful?” asked Vane, now 
speaking in his usual quiet manner. 

“ Indeed it is!” and she shivered slightly. 

“You are not cold, Miss Greyson?” and 
he wrapped her light scarf more closely 
around her. 

“Oh. no,” she replied, “I am not at all 
cold. It was only one of those involuntary 
crawls that legendary lore says one feels 
when some one is walking over the spot 
where her grave will be.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ What an uncanny thought to intrude at 
this bright hour! banish it quickly, and let 
us go on to the lake. I know it is a little 
Como tonight.” 

Again she smothered a rising objection, 
and they walked on to where the river wid- 
ened into a little lake, the head of which was 
crossed by a railroad bridge. 

The scene was truly beautiful here. The 
little lake, bounded by high wooded banks, 
shone like a polished mirror, over which the 
tall arches of the bridge cast shadows like 
the walls and tunnels of a mined castle. 

“Is this not well worth the walk?” asked 
Vane, after they had gazed a few moments 
in silence. 

“Tt is truly,” she replied. “ But it is get- 
ting late, Mr. Vane, and we must return to 
the house.” 

“Yes,” said he, “it is getting late, but we 
won’t return just yet.” 

. There was a sound in his voice that 
startled her, and she looked — at him. 
He was still gazing earnestly over the water, 


and, apparently not noticing her movement, 
he continued, — 

“ How pretty those rays of light are fall- 
ing across those shadows! You know 
where they come from?” 

“ Certainly,” she replied, rather curtly, for 
his persistence was now annoying her. 
“They come from that railroad lantern. 
Rather an unpoetic source for such an artis- 
tic effect.” 

“True,” said he, “and yet it is not alto- 
pan destitute of dramatic possibilities, 
or that light could be the key-stone of a ter- 
rible tragedy. It hangs at the end of a 
switch that runs to the edge of the ravine. 
This switch is used for freight cars, I be- 
lieve, and it is the switchman’s duty every 
night to see that it is properly locked, and 
then to hang out that white light to tel) the 
coming train that all is right. If the switch 
should be misplaced, after the light is hung 
there, the train would dash right over into 
the — That would be*horrible, would 
n’t it?” 

“Very indeed. But come; we must go 
new.” She turned as she spoke, but at that 
instant a pair of strong arms closed around 
her, and she was half crushed against Philip 
Vane’s heart, while he hissed in her ear, — 

“Yes, very indeed it would, and very in- 
deed it will be! Listen, Anna Greyson! I 
have forged a key to that switch, and I have 
set it so that the coming train will rush blind- 
ly over into the ravine to death and destruc- 
tion, and bear with it Donald Dare, the man 
you love! Ha, ha, ha! You want to go 

ack to the hall! Presently! But first lis- 
ten a little longer! You remember another 
night fair as this, when we two stood to- 
gether. Yes, I know you do, for women 
never forget such things! I gave you my 
heart then ; you flung it from you, and black- 
ened earth and heaven for me ever more. 
That was your hour of triumph, but I swore 
that mine would come, and it has! It is 
here! Now! Ha,ha, ha!” Far over the 
water this unearthly laugh ran, and Miss 
Greyson read in it the horrible fact that she 
was in the grasp of a madman! 

For an instant her knees bent beneath 
her, and a mist gathered before her eyes, 
but by a powerful effort she sustained her- 
self, and then one of those inspirations that 
Heaven sometimes sends at vital moments 
broke over her. She echoed his laugh with 
one soft and low, and explained, — 

“You great stupid darling, what a world 
of trouble you could have saved if you had 
only used your eyes! You think I care for 
Donald Dare! You goose! I have been 
using him to make you jealous, and bring 
you back to me; for, Philip, dearest, I have 
regretted the words | spoke that night every 
minute since!” 

She ceased speaking, and waited with 
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bated breath the result of her words. They 
were successful. He looked eagerly into 
her face, and cried, — 

“QO Anna, Anna! Can this be true!” 

“ Of course it is. Release my arms, and | 
will prove it to you.” 

He did so, and, throwing them around his 
neck, she covered his face with kisses. 

“ You believe me now ?” 

“I do! O my darling! my darling! how 
blind I have been!” 

“Of course you have, and narrowly es- 
caped a useless crime, too, for of course now 
you will not send those — people to des- 
truction. You have the key; let us turn the 
switch right.” 

“ As you say, dearest. I obey your com- 
mands, if they are to wade through oceans 
of blood.” 

“ A true and loyal knight! 
for the train will soon come.” 

They started toward the switch, but sud- 
denly Vane stopped, saying, — 

Hold, sweet ! thought has come 
tome. As the Israelites of old offered sacri- 
fices of bulls and goats for victories over 
their enemies, so let us offer these human 
victims up to Heaven for our great happi- 
ness.” 

Miss Greyson’s blood froze. O Heaven, 
must she fail after all? The distant whistle 
of the locomotive fell on her ears. It tight- 
ened the grip on her heart almost to suffo- 
cation, but it gave her strength, and, steady- 
ing her voice, she said, — 

. “No, no, dear! The days for those 
strange things are past, and now such an act 
wou a only bring the punishment of the 
law.” 

“The law! What care I for that! See, 


Let us hasten, 


here I defy it!” and he cast the key far 


away into the darkness. 
clasped her hands. 

“ My God, what have you done!” 

He turned on her furiously, — “Wo: 

ou have lied to me!” and he tried to seize 
er, but, quick as an arrow, she spran 
and ran toward the light. There}lay her 
only hope. If she could only extinguish 
that before the train got too near, she might 
save it. She reached the switch, and tried 
to take the lantern down. It was locked 
fast. The shriek of the locomotive sounded 
again. A few minutes more and it would 
be too late. She pulled madly at the lan- 
tern, but in vain. She could now hear the 
rumble of the approaching train, and Philip 
— mocking laugh sounded close behind 
er. 

Great God above, was there no help! and 
in frantic despair she dashed her clenched 
hands against the wire guard of the lantern, 
The little fist passed through the wire, 
struck the glass, and shattered it into a 
thousand pieces; and then the night wind 
rushed in, the flame flickered, once, twice! 
and all was dark. 

Five minutes later the train stopped be- 
yond the switch, and Donald Dare, who had 
gone with the conductor to see what was the 
matter, fourd Miss Greyson insensible on 
the track. He carried her to the hotel, and 
she soon recovered, but it was a long time 
before she recovered from the terrible shock, 
and her right hand was so terribly lacerated 
that she lost two fingers. 

Philip Vane was never seen after that 
night, and his sad fate was the only shadow 


Miss Greyson 


that dimmed Miss Greyson’s happiness as 
the wife of Donald Dare. 


HE most ancient found volume of the 
Bible, containing, of course, only the 
Old Testament, is probably one in the pos- 
session of the Samaritans. It is written on 
sheets of papyrus, which are pressed smooth 
and strongly bound together, making a 
book nearly four inches thick. The cords 
across the back are stout and firmly fasten- 
ed, and additional strength is imparted by 
wooden frames at either end the outside 
cover, which does not go across tke back, and 
is simply papyrus, like the leaves {which are 


THE OLDEST BIBLE. 


thicker. 
en writ- 
C. 263, more than two 

It was certainly bound 
B. C. 241, for it was found in that year just 
as it is now, except that it is now somewhat 


in this case really, leaves), onl 
The book is mages to have 
ten earlier than B. 

thousand years ago. 


the worse for wear. It has since been guard- 
ed with jealous care by the Samaritan chief 
priest. It was shown in 1866, by Selameh, 
toan American lady, Mrs. Eliza Rogers, who 
— with great interest upon this precious 
relic. 
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66 Ethel, whither away sum- 

mer? School closes next week, 
so I presume you have a trip all planned out 
in that wise little head of yours.’ 

The speaker, Franklin W. Gray, Esq., a 
lawyer, second to none in the thriving burg 
of Allenstown, looked inquiringly across the 
eggs and toast. 

“* Now, Frank,” put in the plaintive Mrs. 
G., languidly sipping her chocolate at the 
end of the table, “for pity’s sake don’t try 
and pump Ethel. You'll not get a thing out 
of her until she’s ready to tell. Though 
what use there is in being so— so extremely 
reserved, I’m sure / don’t know.” 

The person spoken of as “Ethel” put 
down her cup quietly, and as she broke her 
second roll, said in a clear, sweet voice, — 

“Why, brother Frank, I hardly know 
myself what part of the country I shall se- 
lect to pass my resting-time in, although | 
have been thinking the matter over. As 
you say, it is nearly vacation time, and | 
must decide quickly. Now, Marian,” she 
turned her head, with a smile, toward Mrs. 
Gray, “can ’t you help me out?” 

“T might suggest twenty places, and none 
would suit, you are so—odd.” 

A frown from her husband caused the 
substitution of the last word for an adjective 
which remained unexpressed. Mrs. Gray’s 
claims to invalidism lay principally in her 
affliction with chronic petulance. In com- 
mon with a great many other women who 
lack words to describe their sundry and 
various ills, she was afflicted with “ nerves.” 
Her “poor nerves” were Mrs. Gray’s un- 
failing and sufficient source of misery. 

At the ciub, where the husband of the 
unfortunat® lady had been before marriage 
one of the jolliest good fellows of them all, 
he was alluded to as “that poor devil, 
Gray.” 

Inasmuch as with the acquisition of Mrs. 
Gray he had come into possession of a snug 
little fortune, it may be supposed that Mr. 
Gray considered himself recompensed for 
any latk of smiles and cheertulness about 
his heurth-stone. 

Wit’) such a view of his domestic horizon, 
it may be as well to keep any sympathetic 
stores, of feeling, agitated on his account, in 
reserve. All the brightness and inner sun- 
shine of his home was made by his young 
and ‘only sister, Ethel, the only relative left 


ETHEL GRAY’'S VACATION; 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY LULU WHEDON MITCHELL. 


him out of a large and once very wealthy 
family. 

The tie between them was consequently 
far stronger than the ordinary one between 
brother and sister. It was for this reason 
that Ethel made her home with him, and 
endured day after day the complainings, the 
catalogue of miseries, and the endless nar- 
rations of the trials and tribulations gener- 
of Mrs. 

uring school-hours, however, she was 
exempt from this tax upon her patience, for 
Ethel was “poor and proud;” she would 
not depend upon her brother for the living 
it was in her power to earn for herself. - 

Her school, a one-storied, unpretending 
frame structure, shaded first by green 
blinds, and second by rows of maples, was 
within a half-hour’s walk from Mr. Gray’s, 
down a pleasant, rambling village street. 

A naturally cheerful, vivacious girl, she 
had made hosts of little friends among her 
pupils. Teaching was her vocation; her in- 
terest and her ambition in her work made 
her successful. No one in the county had 
received such flattering comments from the 
“committee-men,” the parents in the com- 
munity, or the trustees. What was more to 
the purpose, or so thought Miss Ethel, no 
one received such a sa ~¢ Miss Ethel’s 
monthly earnings appeared to some of the 
farmer’s wives simply fabulous. 

Indeed, Mis’ Howkins was overheard 
saying to Mis’ Jenkins, “That gal’s goin’ 
to ’stonish everybody one of these 
I hearn she ’s bought a pianner, an’ Nancy 
Woods, which was sewin’ for Mis’ Bates 
last week, says she knows she sent to New 
York for a seal-skin sacque.” 

Ethel’s piano was indeed a reality. Ethel 
did without laces and ribbons, and econ- 
omized in every possible way to procure it. 
A piano was a necessity to such a natural 
musician as Ethel. As a child, during the 
brief time of prosperity, she had taken a few 
lessons, but there her musical education had 
ended. By dint of practice and self-teach- 
ing she had become a fair performer, and 
her playing, being full of the expression 
which an inborn love of melody gave it, 
was more satisfactory to listen to than that 
of many a more pretentious player. 

Ethel was the idol of her little pupils. 
They gave her their dearest playthings, 
their rosiest apples, they presented her with 
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their most gorgeous valentines, their big- 
gest oranges were hers. 

“My, when teacher plays, it sounds just 
like axyels /” asseverated Margie Drew. 

“ An’ when she sings “ The Sweet By-and- 
By,"— O my,” said Georgie Little, whose 
admiration was beyond adequate expression. 

“In church, I don’t know what the text 
is, to tell my gramma, ’cause I don’t hear 
nothin’ but Miss Gray a singin’,” declared 
Georgie’s sister Nellie. 

The youths of Allenstown all suffered 
from a sudden attack of religious fervor, 
dating from Miss Gray's appearance in the 
Methodist church. 

The susceptible young organist succumbed 
at once, and in his wake followed the dandy- 
fied clerks in the half dozen stores which 
made up the “down town” part of Allens- 
town. 

The butcher’s boy, even, timed his hour 
for bringing the beef and mutton to coin- 
cide with Miss Gray’s appearance at the 
front door, preparatory to her morning’s 
walk; and half the young farmers round 
about invested the proceeds of hayin’ or 
harvestin’ in “ town fixin’s.” 

All to no purpose. Miss Ethel went on 
day after day, teaching her little school, 
smiling on John and Henry just alike, un- 


conscious of the breaking hearts despair- 
ingly thumping away under their individual 
vests. 


“Twenty-three and fancy free,” she said, 
with a comical look of dismay on her pretty 
face, as she ran down-stairs the morning 
after school had closed. 

“ Girls never have as many chances after 
they are twenty,” remarked Mrs. G., dis- 
mally. 


“ Ahem /” coughed the lawyer. “You 
were on the shady side of twenty when you 
accepted me; so that’s encouraging for you, 
Ethel.” 

“Encouraging!” Mrs. Gray uttered those 
four syllables with an inflection equal to 
half a dozen encyciopedias. 

Mr. Gray, quite crushed, retired behind 
The Morning Eagle. 

Ethel, undaunted, attempted to diffuse a 
little of her own good spirits into the un- 
congenial atmosphere. 

“|’ve made up my mind at last, Frank. 
* You and Marian ee where I’m going, to 

spend the money Mrs. Hawkins has been so 
sure was intended for a seal-skin?” 

“You'd never think of going to Saratoga 
or Long Branch, or any of the places where 
people are supposed to go. / never could 

ess. I presume you are going to some 

ittle place not down on the map.” 

Mrs. Gray sighed resignedly, as if she had 
a great deal to put up with. 

oir. Gray made two or three wrong 


guesses. 


“Give it up,” he said finally. “Let ’s 
hear.” 

“Hazel Hill,” and Ethel waited for her 
words to take effect. ; 

“W — what /” stuttered Mr. Gray, drop- 
ping vinegar in his coffee. 

Mrs. Groay’s thin lips stretched apart, but 
no sound escaped from them. She was 
dumb with amazement. 

Ethel burst into a merry peal of laughter. 

“Hazel Hill! Why nobody ever goes 
there, — nobody lives there,” said Mrs. Gray, 
recovering sufficiently to use her vocal 
organs. 

“Everybody that used to live there has 
come away,” said her husband, in confir- 
mation. 

“Not quite everybody. My old nurse, 
Susan Collinsworth, has a cottage there. 
She writes she will be glad to board me for 
the summer. I shall have long, delicious 
days to do nothing in when | feel lazy, to 
sketch when I feel sketchy, and to roam 
around the country when I feel like being a 
Gypsy. Marion, I wish you would come 
too. It would do you any amount of good.” 

Ethel sacrifices something for politeness’ 
sake, but it is not appreciated. 

“Thanks. I shell join mother at Saratoga 
next week. Country life has no charms for 
me. It is all I can do to exist in Allens- 
town nine months out of the year. If it 
were not for Frank’s business, I would 
leave for New York tomorrow. Mother 
often says, ‘My poor, dear child, I often 
wonder’” — 

“Another cup, if oe please, my dear,” 
interrupts her better half, unceremoniously. 

“ By the by, Ethel, there used to be a 
family, — Van — Van — what the deuse was 
their names anyway !” 

“ Mr. Gray, | do not care to listen to such 
language.” Mrs. Gray’s yyy mien 
was calculated to wither Mr. G. into micro- 
scopical molecule, but it did n’t. He tri- 
umphantly turned to Ethel with — 

“Van Laudholtz.” 

“Yes,” said Ethel, “there is the mother 
and two grown sons, Karl and Albert. Their 
family history is quite sensational. I heard 
it from Susan. Their old home is there; 
the family is in Germany. I mean to make 
some sketches of the picturesque old place 
while there.” 


CHAPTER II. 


my pet. There, there, you’ve 
almost taken away my breath.’ Stand 

off a bit, and let me have a look at you.” 
Mrs. Collingsworth, a fat, good-natured 
soul, unwound Ethel’s arms from her neck, 
and straightening her cap, which the he 
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siasm of Ethel’s greeting had knocked some- | 
what awry, — 

“The image of my mistress, ard there 
warn’t a smarter-lookin’ lass in the land,” 
she murmured to herself, surveying Ethel’s 
fluffy, blonde curls, dancing blue eyes, and 
fair, rose-tinged complexion with proud ad- 
miration. 

“T would have known you for a Gray, 
though, anywhere,” she went on. “The 
same high and mighty way of holding up 

our head and carrying your shoulders. I 
noticed it when you was too young to walk.” 

“Those were good old days, nurse,” said 
Ethel. “You remember all about the old 
home?” 

“Bless your heart, Miss Ethel, I should 
think \ did! Wa'n't I the first of all the 
servants to courtesy to your blessed mother, 
when your father brought her home? She 
were a real lady. She came smiling down 
the servants’ hall, and did n’t mind giving 
her little white hand to all of us, and your 
father beside her, watchin’ her every min- 
ute, that pleased an’ proud! But, laws, 
here I’ve been standing talking at you, when 
you must be most starved,” she exclaimed, 
suddenly recollecting herself, and checking 
her stream of old-time memories she led the 
way to Ethel’s room. a prettier and a daintier 
one than she had anticipated finding in the 
plain, brown cottage. 

“What a charming room, nurse! I feel 
rested already,” she cried, as she hung her 
wraps in the closet. “Everything is so 
white and fresh. You haven’t forgotten my 
favorite sweet peas; how thoughtful of 
you!” Ethel plunged her pretty nose into 
a blue and white pitcher full of the fragrant 
blossoms. “ They always make me think of 
angel flowers, with their pink and white pe- 
tals shaped so much like wings. Oh, how 
lovely !” 

Between the mons curtains there was a 
glimpse of a glassy lake, with a beach of 
sand bordering it, the monotony broken by 
huge cliffs and piles of rocks. 

“ What a delightful place for a sail. And 
nurse, I declare, I could drop from m 
window into the Van Laudholtz garden. 
had no idea _ were so near. Isn’t it a 
magnificent old place? Seems to me the 
lawn and shrubbery look as if they were 
very. well cared for. I thought every one 
had deserted.” 

“The family have been in Germany for 
the past two years, traveling for the sake of 
Mr. Karl’s health. He is next door to a 
ravin’ maniac now, but his mother does n’t 
see it like other folks, and so they go round 
from place to place with him, an’ half the 
time he a’n’t watched close enough, and he 
frightens og ug nearly to death. There 
a’n’t no cure for such a crazy man as him, 


an’ if ’t wa’n’t for his mother he would ha’ 


\ 


been in the mad-house years ago. It’s aw- 
ful hard on young Mr. Albert. He’s as 
pretty-spoken a man as ever you ’d wish to 
clap your two eyes on, an’ a han’some, but 
he has the care of that brother of his every 
day of his life, an’ it’s such a strain I shouldn't 
wonder if he gave up under it, an’ what his 
mother would do then I'm sure / don’t 


know. Albert’s her idol, an’ well he may 


“He is her own son, and Karl is her dead 
husband’s, you said, did n’t you?” 

“Yes, she was a widow, with one child, 
Albert, when she married Vir. Van Laud- 
holtz. Karl was his son, by his first wife, 
who died in an insane asylum. That’s how 
it came about. Albert bein’ so young at 
the time his mother married, that he took 
the name of Van Laudholtz too, and a good 
old Holland name it is. They can trace 
their family right back ever and ever so far, 
I’ve heard. tt ’s an awful trial to have a 
lunaéic, like Karl, dragging onto them.” 

“Is he dangerous ?” 

“ He has spells of gettin’ murderous, but 
most o’ the time he can act sane enough, 
—cunning-like, you know. For my part, 
I’m glad _ ’re in Germany, though | did 
hear from their old gardener Fritz, that 
takes care of the place, that they was ex- 
pected home before wa 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Ethel, in a fright- 
ened voice. I hope they won’t bring him 
back while I am here. Suppose they did 
and suppose he should take it into his head 
some night to scale this low wall, jump onto 
the balcony, and walk through this window 
and murder me?” 

“Oh, you need n't fall into a fit of ager 
shiverin’ over that idea, now, deary. Fritz, 
he’s a reg’lar giant, an’ he never leaves him 
when he’s here. Don’t you be afeared.” 

“There ’s hardly any need of it. I have 
only two months to stay, and they probably 
will not return before I go back to Allens- 
town.” 

The long summer days passed from sun- 
rise to sunset away. Ethel grew strong, 
and brown tints shaded her fair skin. She 
laughingly told Susan, after returning from 
a long walk over the hills, or a row on the 
lake, with her appetite sharpened by the 
brisk winds, that she was afraid she would 
eat her out of house and home. The old 
lady was not alarmed, but seemed to enjoy 
the presence of her youthful, light-hearted 
favorite, greatly, and in her society even 
seemed to grow young again. 

Ethel seemed to get on the right side of 
every one. The Soren fishermen were 
all glad to give her a ride on any of their 
piscatorial expeditions, the German /raus 
and frax/eins copied her as far as possible 
in dress and manner, even crabbed, close- 
mouthed old Fritz let her into the garden 
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which he pot and tended so well, and 
one rainy day had even shown her through 
the grand old rooms. 

They were magnificent, even though the 
dust lay thick on plate, glass, furniture and 
hangings. 

Rare works of art, pictures, statuary, dr7c 
a brac, and cabinets of curiosities, adorned 
the long rooms and darkened corridors. 

“What a home, if it were only sunshiny 
and peopled!” thought Ethel, holding up 
her long skirts in one hand, and touching 
the yellow keys of the grand piano with the 
other. Fritz, like a true Deutscher, was 

sionately fond of music. He stood listen- 
ing — entranged — while Ethel played snatch- 
es of different melodies, Finally he handed 
_ her a massive carved key, and told her to 
come and use the piano every day, as much 
as she liked, while she staid. 

Susan would n’t believe her ears when 
Ethel, overjoyed, danced in and told her. 

“It’s really and truly so, nurse. Oh, isn’t 
it just splendid! A piano was a!l I wanted 
to make me perfectly happy.” 

Day after day she charmed such music 
out of the old instrument, that Fritz, beneath 
the windows, often stood for an hour, utter- 
ly forgetful of the fact that the hedges were 
untrimmed, and the new rose-trees needed 


watering. 
One dark, rainy day, Ethel looked dubi- 


ously out of her window. Such weather in 
the country is not conducive to any pleasure 
trips. Walks and sails were out of the 
question, but Ethel was not one of the girls 
to stay in the house on account of a little 
rain. 

She appeared before Mrs. Collingsworth 


in water-proof and rubbers, astonishing her 
to such an extent that she nearly upset the 
doughnuts she was frying into the fire. 

* Wherever are you going? Don’t you 
see how it pours? Land sakes, you ’re not 
so crazy as to go out in all the wet!” 

~ Oh, yes, 1 am, nurse,” serenely responded 
Ethel, fastening the last button. “I’ve been 
watching for Fritz half an hour, but have n’t 
caught a glimpse of him; I’m afraid he’s 
sick,so I’m going to run over and playa 
little while.” “With a smile, she gathered up 
her skirts, and vanished under the heavy 
old trees bending down with the weight of 
wind and rain. 

She looked around for Fritz, but failed to 
find him. She had no need of using her 
key, for the heavy door was ajar. ‘How 
careless of Fritz,” she thought, as she pushed 
it open. 

She threw off her dripping cloak, and 
made her way tothe piano. 

Once or twice she paused, looked over 
her shoulder, and went on playing. 

“I am neryous, 1 believe, this morning. 
I fancied I heard voices, but it is only the 


rustling of those leaves against the wet 
glass. And once I was sure | heard a door 
open and close, but it must have been the 
wind in the halls. How full of fearful fan- 
cies one gets in a deserted old house like 
this on a rainy day. 1’ll take another view 
of the Van Laudholtz family and their an- 
cestors. This is the senior Van, now, alas! 
defunct; this is his wife, —what a noble, 
motherly face! those care-lines on the brow 
and around the mouth are easily accounted 
for. This must be the Herr Albert. I won- 
der if he has changed any since that portrait 
was painted. Dark hair and blue eyes, — 
what an odd combination. He looks very 
grave, and there is a distinguished air about 
him. 1 wonder if I should not be afraid of 
him; did he ever fall in love, and if so, 
who was his divinity, I should like to know, 
although it is certainly none of my affair. 
I feel strangely interested, considering I 
shall probably never meet the origina!.” 
She passed on, and paused before a dark, 


cynical-looking face, with a look about the 


eyes suggesting a wandering gaze, and an 
expression in them of inherent sly cunning. 
The black hair was brushed straight bac 
from a frowning forehead. 

“ And this ” — 

“Is your most obedient ! ” 


It seemed to Ethel as if every of 
blood in her body had stopped in its flow, 
and pressed back upon her heart. Her lips 


were glued together, and her eyes stared 
with a fixed, stony gaze of terror, at the man 
at her side. 

He was the original of the portrait,— Karl 
Van Laudholtz. e had stolen in, attracted 
by the music, in his stocking-feet. He had 


left his shoes outside the door. 

A man of powerful frame, he was pitifully 
emaciated. His wild, roving eyes, Bis es- 
tures, his incoherent talk, told too plainly 
their own story. 

“You see before you,” he began, lowerin 
his voice, and looking furtively beneath 
chairs and tables, “ex-Queen of the Hima- 
layas. For a million years they ’ve been 
hunting me, all over the world, but they ‘Il 
never take me alive. Never!” — 

He ended in a fierce whisper. 

“Look, I ‘ll show you my weapons of de- 
fence,” and he pulled from his belt a gleam- 
ing knife, flourishing it before her. 

* Now, let the robbers come!” he cried. 

Ethel, pale and trembling, hoping some 
one would hear isim, gradually made her 
way toward the door, which was slightly 
ajar, but the maniac saw, with his blazing 
eyes, her intended mode of escape, and, wit): 
the agility of a cat, sprang and locked it, 
laughing a blood-curdling laugh as he pock- 
eted the key. 

“No; my fine lady thinks she can escape 
from the dungeon, but she is mistaken. You 
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are the woman who tried to poison me at 
Venice. )} remember your face. You did 
not know you had a fiend to deal with, who 
lives on blood!” He sprang at her throat 
with his long, bony hands. Ethel, with an 
inarticulate prayer, felt the fingers grasp her 
neck, and suddenly relax. 

“ That’s too easy, too easy,” the madman 
was muttering to himself. “She tried to 
poison me, and I ‘ll have her life, but that’s 
too easy away. Ha! | haveit. I ‘ll sharp- 
en my knife, —sharpen it so, so,—and cut 
off ber head. That’s it; cut off her head 
with those beautiful curls. They ’re snakes, 
but she does n't know it. 1ll cut off her 
head. Ha, ha! Good, good. She can’t 
escape me. Can't escape the ex-Queen of 
the Himalayas! I like to see blood, —1 
love it! 1 ll cut off her head; that’s a good 
joke. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

He crept on his hands and knees to a 
corner of the room, and began rubbing the 
blade of the knife against a pebble. 

Ethel glided to the piano, and nerving 


herself as for life or death, touched the keys 
gently. There was a cessation of the hoarse 
muttering in the corner. Slowly, softly she 
played 4 dreamy melody, saying over and 
over to herself, constantly, mechanically, 
“O God, save me/ send me some one.” 

After half an hour’s playing, Ethel glanced 
over her shoulder; the maniac, exhausted, 
had fallen asleep. Still Ethel played on, for 
ages and ages it seemed. 

Glancing up, she saw the terrified old 
face of Fritz looking through the window; 
behind him were Mrs. Van Laudholtz and 
Albert, whom she recognized from their 
portraits. She gazed at them, but kept on 


playing ; she did not dare cry out, or inter- 
rupt her music. 
he scene outside was taken in at a 
lance, and not a moment elapsed before 
bert had softly raised the window and ad- 
vanced into the room, followed by Fritz 
with heavy hand-cuffs. 

When she had seen the madman manacled 
and carried out, Ethel, who had kept up so 
bravely,— so heroically, through an expe- 
rience beyond description, — Ethel fainted 
dead away. 

When she returned to consciousness she 
was in her own little room at Mrs. Collings- 
worth’s, on the little white bed, and Susan 
herself was leaning anxiously over her. 

“O nurse,” she shuddered, “I have had 
such an awful dream,” and once more she 
lost consciousness. 

It was weeks before she knew things as 
they were. Brain fever kept her in delirium; 
her moans and shuddering cries were dread- 
ful to hear. Frank came with doctors from 
Allenstown, and for a while Ethel lay evenly 
balanced between life and death. 

One sunny morning, in late August, the 


crisis came, and the scales were balanced in 
favor of life. 

It was a pale little face, lighted up by two 
great inquiring blue eyes, that turned a 
na of recognition on faithful Mrs. Col- 
insgworth then, 

She would not rest contented, or close 
her eyes to sleep, until she had heard from 
nurse how the Van Laudholtz family had 
arrived the night before that 
awful, never-to-be-forgotten day; how they 
had lost sight of Karl for a few moments 
while his mother was taking a much-needed 
nap, and Albert, worn out, had dozed on a 
sofa. As soon as he was missed they hunt- 
ed high and low, but through some strange 
fatality had overlooked the drawing room. 
The heavy doors being closed, not a sound 
penetrated beyond. thel herself had a 
more vivid picture of the rest of the story 
in her mind, than any words of Mrs. Collings- 
worth could give her. 

“ Mrs. Van Laudholtz has been over here 
every day since, Miss Ethel,” concluded 


Mrs. Collingsworth, patting the thin hand on 
the counterpane. “She’s below stairs this 
minute, talking with Mr. Frank.” 

“ Have them both come up, nurse.” 

Mrs. Van Laudholtz, stately, and of a 
haughty nature both by birth and breeding, 
sat down by Ethel’s bed, and kissed her 


with surprising tenderness, 


“Ah, my dear, I too have suffered for 
you. I never cease reproaching myself that 
we were so negligent with my poor Karl. 
Fritz had not told us about your visits, and 
now I am afraid you will not feel like com- 
ing again to see us.” 

“Poor Karl!” she went on, smoothing 
the lace at her wrists. “Poor Karl! He 
will not trouble us much longer. He has 
grown to a mere shadow. It would break 
your heart to see him. But it will be best 
for him to die, he has suffered so long with 
his malady. Poor Karl!” 

Before Ethel was able to leave her room, 
a new grave was made in the family lot of 
the Van Laudholtz family, in the pleasant 
cemetery on the hill. It was of a man’s 
length, and on the marble shaft was cut, 
simply, — 


KARL JOSEPH PAUL, 
Only Son of 
PHILLIP VAN LAUDHOLTZ, 
Etat 29 Years. 

AT REST. 


Frank’s business called him back to Al- 
lenstown, but Ethel, not having regained 
her strength, spent the clear, cool, autumn 
days, at Hazel Hill. 

A good share of her time was claimed by 
Mrs. Van Laudhoitz. Sometimes, when 
she had been playing for her in the twilight, 
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she would call her “daughter.” Under 
Albert’s quiet eyes, and before his attentive 
ears, Ethel found it embarrassing. When 


she got a little stronger, Ethel resumed her | 


long rambles, but she had an inseparable 
companion in Albert. They sang German 
duetts together, they botanized in the con- 
servatory, they went sailing on the lake, and, 
in fine, where Miss Ethel was, there was 
Albert also. 

Ethel was prettier than ever. Her hair, 
which had all come out at the time of her 
fever, came in again in short, clustering 
curls. Albert thought he had never seen 
hair half so pretty. 

One evening at the close of September, 
Albert and Ethel came up the walk togeth- 
er, and stopped by the chair of Mrs. Van 
Laudholtz, who was sitting on the veranda. 

“ Mother,” said Albert, “this young lady 
has declared her intention of leaving us for 
good and all, next week. I’m sure her pu- 
pils don t need her half as much as we do.” 

“ Can’t you convince her of it?” 

“I’m a very obstinate individual, consid- 
ering my size,” laughed Ethel, “and your 
son is just finding it out.” 

“You could not be happy here? ” asked 
Mrs. Van Laudholtz. 

“ Indeed I could, but ” — 


“ Albert, I leave you to remove that ‘ but, 
smiled his mother, as she strayed into the 
garden. 

How Albert did it I do not know, and I 
doubt if he ever told any one, even his 
mother; but as she is satisfied with the re- 
sult of his eloquence, there is no necessity 
for any particular manifestation of curiosity 
on the part of anybody else. 

The old mansion is a home now. It is 
peopled, and the sun shines in at every 
window. One of the people is Mrs. Van 
Laudholtz, heretofore presented to you as 
Ethel. As a wife and mother, she is per- 
haps lovelier than as a girl. Her face has 
lost none of its sweetness, and has gained in 
expression. In the arms of the grandmoth- 
er lies Ethel’s little baby girl, just six months 
old. She has a tiny dimple in her chin, a 
Jac simile of Ethel’s, and her name is Fran- 
ces Louise; “Frances” for Ethel’s mother, 
“ Louise ” for Albert’s. 

The baby is the idol of its nurse, who is 
no other than good Mrs. Collinsworth. “I 
only hope the baby don’t take atter her 
uncle and turn out crazy as a loon,” plain- 
tively sighs Mrs. Gray to her husband, who, 
with the politeness consistent with ten years 
of married life, rejoins without looking up 
from his paper, “ Pshaw! what an idea!” 


A GHOST STORY. 


BY ROBERT C. BROWN. 


STRANGER, in whose company I 
found myself several years ago, while 
traveling by diligence between Schliengen 
and Creuzach, told me the following .story, 
which my readers may find of interest. 

During a journey which I took last year 
in Denmark, | arrived one evening in a vil- 
lage where I wished to pass the night. At 
a small distance from the town I had re- 
marked a pretty chateau standing on a rising 
ground. ‘The landlord of the inn informe 
me that he would be unable to accommodate 
me, as his house was full. 

“ Since it is so,” replied I, “I will go up 
to yonder chateau; they will doubtless not 
refuse me hospitality there.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the landlord ; “ there 
is no scarcity of beds there, and I am at pre- 
sent custodian of all the keys of the chateau. 
But I do not think it my duty to advise you 
to put your idea into execution. It is now 
nearly three months since our gracious lord, 


with his wife and son, has left for a long 
voyage, and since the apparitions have not 
ceased a single night to haunt the chateau. 
It has gone so far that the concierge and 
servants have been unable to stay there; 
and whoever ventures there now does not 
do so twice.” 

These words made the stranger smile, for 
he was a courageous, sensible man, and did 
not believe in ghosts. 

“T will nevertheless try it,” said he. 

All the advice of the landlord could not pre- 
vail to shake his resolution. After having 
provided himself with everything which he 
thought might be necessary in a visit to 
ghostly apparitions, he set out for the cha- 
teau, armed with the keys, and accompanied 
by the servant. 

Having arrived in this abode of mystery, 
pursued the stranger, I did not undress my- 
self, for I was resolved not to sleep, so that 
I might be ready for all emergencies. In 
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short, I placed before me on the table two 
Jighted candles, as well as a pair of pistols, 
which did not look like missing their mark; 
after which I installed myself in an arm- 
chair, to turn over at leisure an album of 
engravings that I found on the mantel-piece. 
I Sassed thus a long time without either 
seeing or hearing anything in particular. 
But when midnight rang out from the old 
clock in the church-tower, and as the twelfth 
stroke was still resounding, a frightful clap 
of thunder was heard; large drops of rain 
beat against the window-panes, and three 
blows, the third of which made it roll on 
its hinges, shook the door of my room. 
Then I perceived, —— toward me, a 
frightful figure, with large, black, squinting 
eyes, a nose half an ell long, pointed and 
gnashing teeth, a beard pointed like a goat's, 
and coarse, reddish hair, bristling all over 
his body. The horrible monster, having 
reached the middle of the room, roared in a 
formidable voice at me, “I am the d 
master Mephistopheles. You are welcome 
to my palace. But have you taken care to 
bid farewell to your wife and child before 
coming hither?” 

I will allow that a cold chill passed over 
me from head to foot. But the monster, 


having again advanced several steps, and 
saying to myself that the time had nowear- 
rived to take matters into my own hands, 


at my importunate visitor the 
Is of my two revolvers, “Stop, or | 
shall fire,” I said. 

Mephistopheles raised one finger in the 
air in sign of menace, turned slowly, and 
went out with the same solemn step by 
which he had entered. Seeing what a pro- 
found respect his satanic majesty had for 
powder, I believed all danger to be over, 
and, taking one of the two candles in my 
free hand, I went in pursuit of him on to 
the stairway, while my domestic, having had 
enough of ghosts, ran as fast as his legs 
could carry him to the village. But, behold! 
suddenly, the monster, who had not yet 
reached the bottom of the stairs, disap. 
peared from my eyes, as if the ground had 
suddenly opened under him to swallow him 


I had scarcely taken two steps forward 
to assure myself as to what had become of 
him, when the floor cracked under my feet, 
and I fell into a subterranean chamber, all 
ablaze with light. On finding myself safe 
and sound on a pile of straw, I perceived 
six strange companions ranged in a circle 
around a large fire, and Mephistopheles was 
there also. All sorts of odd tools lay about 
on the ground, and on two large tables stood 
heaps of money, both silveg and gold, all 
new and shining. I understood then where 
I had found myself; they were nothin 
than a band -' counterfeiters, in fles 


less 
and 


blood, who thus employed the absence of 
the masters of the chateau. I regretted 
then, although too late, not having listened 
to the advice. of the inn-keeper; for I was 
soon thrown into a still deeper hole, and 
quite dark, where I heard the criminal com- 
panions deliberating on the best method of 
ridding themselves of me. My death was 


voted for, and was about to be pronounced, 
when one of them suggested that it would 
be prudent, before anything else, to find out 
my name, my profession, and the object of 
my journey. They then brought me back 
before them to interrogate me. When they 
learned that I was a person of note, expect- 
ed by the king at Copenhagen, they looked 
at each other with wide-open eyes, and, after 
having led me back to my hiding place, they 
said among themselves, — 

“This is a disagreeable affair, for, if he 
does not re-appear, the inn-keeper will sa 
that he passed the night at the chateau, an 
tomorrow morning the soldiers will be 
sent.” 

Having well weighed it, the counterfeiters 
concluded that the best thing to do would be 
to leave me my life, and give me immediate- 
ly my liberty, on condition that I should 
promise, under oath, not to denounce them; 
they wished, besides, that I should give 
them my precise address at Copenhapen, 
without doubt to be able at the same time to 
watch my doings. I did all that they de- 
sired; after which they regaled me with an 
excellent Burgundy wine, and I saw them 
making their pretty silver “thalers” and 
their beautiful gold sovereigns till day-break. 
At the first cock-crow | took leave of them, 
and returned to the village, without remem- 
bering to take with me my watch, my pipe, 
and my pistols. The inn-keeper no sooner 
perceived me than he exclaimed, “God be 
praised, I see you again; I could not close 
my eyes all night. Do tell me what hap- 
pened to you!” 

But I had sworn to hold my tongue, and I 
remained faithful to my oath. It was the 
same at Copenhagen, and, in the midst of 
my affairs, 1 soon ceased even to think of 
my adventure. Nevertheless only a few 
weeks had passed by, when I received by 
post a little box containing a pair of pistols 
entirely new, and all inlaid with silver and 
gold; a magnificent gold watch, also new, 
and ornamented with pearls and diamonds; 
and, finally, a Turkish pipe, very valuable, 
with a gold chain of beautiful workmanship, 
and a tobacco-pouch, also embroidered with 
gold, and in which I found a little uote. 
This note said, “We make you this little 
present in compensation for the alarm we 
caused you, and in recognition of your dis- 
cretion. Now that everything has to take 
its regular course, and that there 1s nothing 
more to fear, we give you back your prom- 
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ise, and you are at liberty to make what use 
u will of our secret.” 
It was thus that the stranger saw no ob- 


stacle in telling me his remarkable story; 
and it is thus that I still another 
for disbelieving in ghosts. — 


UP A CHIMNEY. 


BY FRANK 


Wwe boys, what say is true. It 
does seem a little singular to most 

ple, I presume, that I kave lived, on an 
ndependent income, for sixty years, without 
getting married. But the fact is that I was 
once engaged to be married to a very beau- 
tiful girl, and on. the eve of the wedding 1 
lost my opportunity chimney. No, 1’m 
joking. 
t. 


ut, 
If you ike, I will teil you about 


Gretel von Wieland was the daughter of 
old General Otto von Wieland, whose ac- 
quaintance I had made while he was vice- 
consul in London. | afterward met him 
at Interlaken, returning from a trip into 
Italy for his daughter’s health and amuse- 
ment. The General owned a fine estate at 
Wandersleben, a little east of Gotha, and 
would take no refusal of his invitation to me 
to go home with him, as I had many times 
spoken of doing. In fact I was very — 
to go, for the prospect of spending a mont 
in the company of Gretel was one that I 
could not resist. 

She was, I think, the most beautiful crea- 
ture I ever beheld. If I could describe her 
to you, there would be no need to relate how 
or why I fell in love with her. The mo- 
ment that her ceep, dark eyes met mine that 
night on the piazza of the hotel at Inter- 

en, 1 knew that I had reachéi a turning- 
point in my life; and although it was not 
decreed in the book of fate that I should 
ever possess her for my own, I can refer to 
that one supreme moment the change in 
every feeling, motive and ambition I ever 
had. I have since met women whose amia- 
bility pleased me, whose wit amused me, 
whose beauty startled me, and whose flatte- 

deceived and cajoled me, but I have never 
since met any creature that aroused the 
strange and indescribable fascination which 
that first glance from Gretel von Wieland 
exerted over me. She was one of those 
women that make men mad. 

I won’t tire you with the history of my 
infatuation and courtship. I returned wit 
Gretel and her father to their home, and my 
projected visit of one month was protracted 
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into three. At the end of that time Grete} 
was my promised wife, and I had obtained 
the General’s consent that the weddi 
should take place without delay, and that 
should take my bride with me on my return 
to America. 

i happiness, however, was not entirel 
unalloyed. I presume you are familiar with 
the region around Gotha. If so, you doubt- 
less remember the three ruined castles of 
the Gleichen,— “die drei Gleichen,” — 
which stand upon the hills like three grim 
sentinels guarding the fertile fields and vine- 
yards below and around them. The Gener- 
al’s estate was almost directly beneath the 
Wandersleben Gleichen, and the castle was 
a favorite objective point for our sunset 
walks, and an object of interest to the tour- 
ists and artists who are constantly wander- 
ing over Germany. 

Among the latter was a cousin of Gretel, 
a sort of zsthetic vagabond from Frankfort, 
who appeared at the General’s quite sud- 
denly one morning, smoking a huge meer- 
schaum, and with his portfolio and case of 
drawing-materials under his arm. The Gen- 
eral introduced him to me as Conrad Hart- 
man, and when the fellow had removed his 
enormous slouch hat, I saw that he was 
rather handsome. Nevertheless 1 thought 
that Gretel greeted him quite too effusively, 
and I have since suspected that she had 
written to him to visit her, although he de- 
clared himself to be merely upon a sketching 
tour, and that he was going away in a day or 
two. 

There was a good deal of this gentleman. 
I never saw a person who seemed to be so 
ubiquitous. From the moment of his en- - 
trance into the family, it was impossible for 
me to get rid of him. If I planned a quiet 
excursion with Gretel, he was sure to be be- 
fore us at our destination, with his infernal 
easel and water colors. If I requested 
Gretel to sing for me in the twilight, — for 
she was an exquisite singer, — he was never 
so far away but that the sound of her voice 
brought him to her side before the first 
stanza was finished. If I tried to steal a 
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few moments alone with her at any hour of 
the day or evening, we were certain to be 
interrupted by the fellow, whose easy man- 
ner and vivacious conversation would imme- 
diately monopolize my girl’s attention. 

At last this became perfectly intolerable 
to me, and one day I upbraided Gretel for 
encouraging the man, and told her flatly that 

I believed these interruptions were pre-ar- 
ranged by her in concert with Hartman. I 
shall never forget the look that came into 
her beautiful eyes as she turned toward me 
and gave me an answer, every word of which 
was like the thrust of a sword. 

“I have promised to marry you,” she 
said, “and P vill try to make you a good 
wife, but I cannot love you. will never 
love any one but Conrad. j 

“Then why, in heaven’s name, did you 
accept me?” I exclaimed. “ It would have 
been less cruel to have refused me at once.” 

“ Because,” she said, “you are rich. My 
father is in need of money, and it is for his 
sake that I have promised to be your wife. 
He wishes it. I should have told you this 
long ago, but I could not bring myself to do 
it. Despise me if you will, but it is the 
truth.” 

The bitterness to me of hearing this con- 
fession no words can describe. But my in- 
fatuation was too great to be rebuffed. I 
would not give her up. I would yet teach 
her to love me. She had not asked fora 
release, and I could not offer it to her. 

The preparations for the wedding went 
on, but my mind was filled with perplexity 
and doubts. I became melancholy and de- 
spondent. I fell into the habit of taking 
long walks alone, and Gretel and Hartman 
were left more than ever together. 

My wedding eve arrived. The day had 
been clear and glorious, and the sunset that 
night was one which | shall never forget, 
for it came near being the last that I was 
destined to look upon. I had seen little of 
Gretel all day. Hartman, too, had been ab- 
sent on one of his sketching expeditions. 
The wedding was fixed for nine o’clock ; the 
guests would not arrive before half-past 
eight, and Gretel would probably be invis- 
ible until then. Allowing myself an hour to 
dress, I would have time for a final stroll up 
to the Wandersleben Gleichen before dark. 

When I reached the summit of the hill, 
the sun was throwing his level bars of gold 
across the beautiful landscape below. The 
outlying hills were clothed in royal purple, 
and the intervening vineyards and fields 
were glorified in the evening glow. I looked 
up at the ruin, standing in picturesque state- 
liness against the crimson sky, and saw, 
growing high up in the interstices of the 
cornice, a little blue-flowered plant. I recog- 
nized it at once as one of those which the 


amid the stones of the Colisétith, °'Yét here 
in this northern land it appearéd, flourished, 
and as beautiful as there. An immediate 
desire to possess this specimen seized ‘me. 
Why could I not obtain it? And why-should 
not Gretel wear it in her bosom at the altar? 

I examined the ‘steep wall ‘carefully ‘for 
some means of reaching the cornice, but the 
stones were so closely fitted together as to 
afford no foothold. } made the circuit of 
the castle, in hope that at some point I 
might be able to climb to the coping of the 
tower, whence I could make my way to the 
coveted prize, but my search was'in vain. 
The high walls rose sheer from the moat, 
with no ledge or projection that would give 
me any assistance. 

Thus baffled, I became more determined 
than ever to effect my purpose. 1 crossed 
the rickety drawbridge, and entered ‘the 
tower. The floors had long since been re- 
moved or had fallen from decay, and the in- 
terior of the tower presented the appearatice 
of a huge cistern without a cover. But high 
up upon one side there was a dark opening 
like the mouth of a cave, which might be 
reached by careful climbing. That ‘open- 
ing I immediately divined to be ‘an ancient 
fireplace, and if 1 was correct in that’ sup- 

sition, there was doubtless ‘a chimney 
eading from it inside the wall, direct to the 
cornice, 

Throwing off my coat, I began the ascent, 
finding between the crumbling stones sach 
places for my feet as 1 could, and at. last, 
after considerable exertion, succeeded in 
reaching the opening. As 1 expected, I 
found it to be a fireplace, blackened’ with 
the smoke of old-time fires, and from it there 
led a narrow passage, so dark and crooked 
that I could not see where it went, except 
that its course was upward, However, a 
chimney, I argued, must have’ its top’ in 
open air, and without hesitation’! entered it 
and began to work my way'through it. 

I found it a rather more difficult matter 
than I expected, and more than once was’on 
the point of abandoning the undertaking and 
descending. But my face and hands ‘were 
covered with dirt, and my ‘clothes, if ‘not 
torn, were at least’ ruined. “To present my- 
self at my hosts’ in such a plight, with not 
ing to show for it, would neveér‘do, so I 
renewed my exertions and struggled‘on. 

Though the chimney was wide ‘at the bot- 
tom and not difficult to climb, it soon’ be- 
came extremely narrow, and after squeezing 
myself upward for a few yards I became 
tightly wedged in a most uncomfortable 
position, and roceed’ 
There was nothing to one, apparently, 
but to descend, and this I endéavored to do, 
but to my horror I found it impossible. ° 

I had Becpts fast! I kicked and squirmed, 


Roman guides assure us are only to be found 


and tried to reduce myself to the smallest 
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possible proportions, but in vain. The 
more I struggled, the more tightly 1 became 
wedged, until at last, exhausted, 1 abandoned 
my struggles and gave myself up to despair. 

The terror with which | now realized my 
situation no words can describe. I was far 
out of sound and hearing of any human hab- 
itation. If I were missed at the General's, 
and sought for, who would think of search- 
ing for me here? The probability was that 
I would not be sought for in the neighbor- 
hood at all. It was my wedding eve, and | 
had mysteriously disappeared. Such cases 
were not infrequent. Gretel knew with what 
feelings I had received her confession, and 
recollecting my moody and abstracted man- 
ner since then, would she not at once con- 
cluded that I had abandoned her? 

Great heavens! The thought drove me 
to frenzy. Again | struggled and shrieked 
for help, until my strength failed me. All 
in vain. No response,reached my ears, and 
only the tones of my own voice came back 
to me, smothered and choked in that horri- 
ble chimney. 

Even should my coat be found below, 
what would be the conclusion? Either that 
I had been robbed and murdered, or that I 
had purposely left it there to baffle detec- 
tion. And should chance visitors happen 
to enter the tower,—and there might be 
none for weeks, — it was extremely doubtful 
if my shouts would be heard, confined as | 
was high up between the walls, where no 
one would dream of finding a human being. 

Time passed. I knew not how long I had 
been. in the chimney, and the flue was so 
crooked that all daylight was shut out; but 
remembering the duration of my struggles 
and the alternate periods of despairing inac- 
tion, I knew that hours must have flown 
since I entered. I thought of Gretel, wait- 
ing and wondering ; of the assembled guests ; 
of the wedding-feast that was getting cold; 
of the wrath of Von Wieland; of the terri- 
ble death by starvation that I was doomed 
to die; of the happiness that was gone from 
me forever, — until madness took possession 
of me, and I struggled until all thought was 
blotted out, in unconsciousness. 

_. When I came to myself once more, a dim 
light seemed to pervade my prison. I could 
not turn my head to look upward, but I could 
faintly discern, close to my face, the outlines 
of the stones. Was the light moonlight or 
daylight? Surely nothing less than the 
bright. light of a cloudless day could pene- 
trate that place. The night must then have 

, and if I was sought at all, it would 
now, This suggestion gave me new en- 

"ergy, and for hours, at intervals, 1 shouted 

struggled. 

At last the faint light slowly disappeared, 
and night —the second night of my impris- 


pangs of hunger, the dread heralds of a 
prone death. I had now given up all 
ope of being rescued, and began to turn 
my thoughts to preparation for the end that 
seemed inevitable. A raging thirst be 
to torture me. How long could I live with- 
out water? My throat was parched, so that 
I could no longer shout; my blood coursed 
through my veins like fire; my limbs were 
cramped, so that they were almost without 
sensation; a stupor gradually stole over my 
senses, and again I became unconscious. 
With these recurring fainting fits and al- 
ternate periods ot consciousness, I passed, 
according to my surmises, about three days 
and nights. At the end of that time I felt 
myself to be dying. My heart fluttered fee- 
bly; my extremities were cold. I. felt no 
pain; my thirst and hunger were gone ; but 
the icy chill of death was creeping over 


me. 

Suddenly I heard my own name, faintly it 
is true, but unmistakably. Was it a call 
from the angel throng, that beckoned me 
from the heavenly shore? Again it reached 
my ears, louder and more distinctly. This 
time I answered with all the strength I could 
command. The answer was an inquiry, — 

“ Halloo! Where are you?” 

“Stuck fast in this chimney. For the 
love of heaven save me!” 

There was a confused murmus of voices 
below and around me. Then there came a 
cry which I recognized as the voice of Von 

ieland, — 

“Courage, my friend! We will find you 
if we have to tear the castle down.” 

In my excitement I wept tears of joy 
and gratitude. No more thought of hunger, 
thirst or death! I was saved! There was 
a pause, and soon | heard sounds as of lad- 
ders or heavy timbers placed against the 
walls, and then the cheery click of mallet 
and chisel upon the stones. Words of en- 
couragement came to my ears, and at lasta 
blinding stream of light burst into my prison 
through an opening made just above m 
head. Rapidly this aperture was po ln 
—the great stones being pried out by wil- 
ling hands, — and then I was lifted through 
and borne to the ground below, and found 
myself surrounded by the old General and 
his people. 

“One of my men found your coat this 
morning,” said Von Wieland, “as he came 
over the mountain and stopped in the tower 
to light his pipe, out of the wind. He came 
running to me with it, and we immediately 
came to hunt you up. Thank heaven, you 
are alive and safe!” 

Bewildered by the blaze of sunlight, | 
looked around me for Gretel. The General 
interpreted my look of anxiety, and placed 
his arm about me, while he pressed my 


_onment —came on. Already felt the 


hand. 


| 
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“My poor boy!” he said, “Gretel has 

ne. She thought—we all thought— 
that— that you had abandoned her. She 
felt outraged, of course, and — well, the fact 
is, she loved her cousin Conrad, and when 
you failed to appear last night, she implored 
my consent to marry him,—and I gave it. 
It’s too bad, my friend, but your disappear- 
ance did look suspicious, you know. They 
started for Frankfort last night, immediately 
after the wedding.” 


Involuntarily I 
pocket, and pull 
still going / 

“Last night!” I exclaimed. “Last night! 
For heaven’s sake, how long have I been 
imprisoned here?” 

“You left the house about sunset yester- 
day evening,” replied the General. “It is 
now —_ in the morning. You have been 
away about twelve hours and a half!” 


ut my hand to my breast 
out my watch. /¢ was . 


MY LADY-LOVE. 


BY E. E. BROWN. 


Bag. Lird, with wing so fleet, 

Filling the air with melody sweet, 

Did you pause for a moment, at break of day, 

To sing bv my lady-love’s lattice your lay? 

Did you steal through her slumber with lawlessness free, 
And wake her, I wonder, from dreams of me? 

Did she smile in her sleep when at first she sti 


And murmur my name, O beautiful bird? 


Beautiful bird! as you pause to rest, 
Leisurely smoothing your glossy breast, 


Tell me, I pray you, — and tell me true, — 
Did my lady-love send a message by you? 


Sourn Weymouti, Mass., Avcust, 1881, 


Did she whisper to in her own sweet way, 
The words that she breathed in cupagy anodes 
The sweetest words that ever I heard! 

Did she bid you repeat them, O beautiful bird? 


Beautiful bird! through the sunset air, 

Fly to the home of my lady-love fair, 

And say that I wait in qoute dell, 

At the trysting-place which she knows so well. 

Tell her to hasten without delay, 

For moments seem hours when she is away. 

I listen and wait till her is heard: 
beautiful 


Speed away with your message, bird! 


IN THE EGYPTIAN DESERT. 


BY PROF. JAMES MCINTOSH. 


AS everything relating to Egypt 
is of undying interest. Its vast antiq- 
uity, its colossal monuments, its strange his- 
tory, its mystic religions, its peculiar physi- 
cal characteristics, have each and all formed 
the subject of investigation by the scholar, 
the antiquary, and the naturalist. Once the 
centre of learning and religion to the civil- 
ized world, it has, by the strange mutations 
of time and chance, become transtormed into 
a kind of charnel-house, where the dead are 
more remarkable than the living, and where 
the relics of a past age supersede in interest 
the living attractions of the present. The 
ancient race of men, whose figures still 
adorn their crumbling sepulchres, and whose 
mummified remains are scattered broadcast 


throughout Europe and America, have 

ed off the active stage of life, and their 
place has been taken by a new people, whose 
condition of servitude is in effective con- 
trast to the grandeur and glory of the old 
possessors of the land. 

To that land itself there is attached a pe- 
culiar interest. In its physical characteris- 
tics, it stands alone among the nations. A’ 
rainless country, whose soil would soon be 
transmuted into endless wastes of driftipg 
sand, but that its river, the mysterious Nile, 
rises and overflows its banks, 
eaving athwart its course a stretch of sub- 
merged country, which, when the waters 
once more retire to their wonted channel, is 
found to have become fertilized and enrich- 
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ed, ready to “scatter plenty over a smilin 
land.” \\But:this,tract of cultivated and cul- 
tivable soil bears but a small proportion to 
the boundless areas of desert and wilderness, 
extending to thousands of square miles, 
which lie beyond the valley of the Nile. 
These deserts are mere wastes of blown 
sand, with rarely.a pile of grass to refresh 
the» weary eye, and scarcely a living thing to 
be seen for miles, except the hungry vulture 
that follows in the track of the caravan, as 
the shark is said to swim in the wake of the 
doomed vessel. Little is known of this wild 
and weird wilderness, “a land of deserts 
and of pits, a land of drought and of the 
shadow of death, a land that no man passed 
through, and where no man dwelt.” Any 
authentic information, therefore, whic 
comes to us on the subject is necessarily of 
interest, as few travelers have chosen to 
explore these forbidden byways of African 
travel. One of those few is General R. E. 
Colston, an American officer, for nearly six 

ears in the military service of Ismail Pacha, 
Khedive of Egvpt, and who has given an ac- 
count ef his experiences in those deserts, 
through the medium of a lecture to the 
American Geographical Society, as publish- 
ed in their Proceedings. 

General Colston did not visit three dis- 
tricts, as a mere tourist, but as an explorer, 
student, and observer. His immediate and 
official object, indeed, was to make a scien- 
tific sutvey of particular districts, and to ex- 
amine certain ancient gold mines worked by 
the Egyptians before the Christian era. 
His first expedition was from Cairo to Ken- 
neh on the Nile, by steamer, about four hun- 
dred miles. Thence he passed across to 
the Eastern Greco-Roman city of Berenice, 
on the Red Sea, where he remained explor- 
ing theshores for three months. From this 

lace he proceeded to explore the Eastern 
Desert, and especially the ancient goid- 
mines of Wady Allaki; thence to Berber on 
the Nile, then to Abou Hamed, whence he 
traversed the great desert of Korosko across 
the bend of the Nile. In a second expedi- 
tion, he crossed. the western deserts from 
about the same point to the province of 
Kordofan. Here he was prostrated by sun- 
stroke, and partially paralyzed, and lay six 
months at Obeyad, in what was supposed to 
be a dying condition. At the end of this 
time, he was transported twelve hundred 
miles in a camel litter across two t des- 
eris, tili he reached Sorkim on the Red Sea, 
whence he was conveyed by ship to Suez. 
This outline of his journeys, which can be 
ed on any map of Africa, will render his 
description of the routes traveled more in- 
telligible. 
To his powers of t and accurate ob- 


servation, General Colston adds. those of 
literary skill,in the statement and descrip- 


tion of what he saw, the places explored be- 
ing represented in his lecture with a vivid- 
ness and force of characterization which bring 
the scenes before us as in a picture. He 
begins by referring to what is to be seen in 
the sail of four hundred miles up the Nile to 
Kenneh, the starting point of his first desert 
journey. “Sometimes the valley of the 
Nile expands like a green carpet on either 
side, with its rich harvests, its whitening 
cotton, its green sugar-canes and wavi 
ny: in the midst of which sits embower 
xere and there a native village, with its 
uaint pigeon-houses and its lonely minaret. 
urther up, under the fig-trees and mimosas, 
Shines in the magic moonlight of Egypt the 
white dome which covers the comb of a 
Mussulman saint. As we pass the villages 
at sunrise and sunset, we see long files of 
veiled women in their dark-blue robes, their 
water-jars gracefull ised on their heads, 
coming down to fill at the river-bank, 
and then walking away with a grace and 
stateliness astonishing in mere peasants. 
At other points the uttarly barren hills of the 
Arabian and Libyan chains come down to 
the very water’s edge, and nought is to be 
seen but the most dreary and desolate des- 
ert, without a blade of grass, or a sign of 
human or animal life, — nothing but the 
rugged red or yellow cliffs, with the heated 
air visibly quivering on their surface under 
the fierce rays of the African sun. Then, 
again, on one shore or the other, sometimes 
on both at once, the mountains recede for a 
mile or two; and as the panorama unrolls 
itself before us, we sce majestic temples 
and ruins, pyramids and obelisks, flittin 
before our fascinated gaze ; to be succeed 
én-turn by the huge and prosaic chimneys of 
some of the Khedive’s great sugar-refineries.” 

Then follow the arrangements of the land- 
journey. The Sheik and Bedouins who are 
to guide them on their explorations are se- 
lected, the necessary riding and bagg: 
camels provided, with other fifty camels 
carrying water in skins slung over their 
backs ; and then, after much strong language 
on the part of the drivers, and loud groans 
and protestations from the camels as they 
receive their respective loads, the huge cara- 
van begins its journey through the wild, 
monotonous waste of sand. 

“ The moment we leave the banks of the 
Nile, we enter a world entirely strange and 
new,—a waterless land, without rivers, 
creeks, rivulets, or springs; nothing but 
scanty and more or less brackish wells, at 
long intervals; and in the mountainous re- 
gions, some natural rocky reservoirs, where 
the rare rain-water collects in the brief and 
uncertain rainy season.” When the writer 
crossed the tern Desert in the fall of 
1873, there had been no rain for three years; 
so that the first thing to be sumided io 
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starting was a supply of water sufficient to 
last from the Nile to the first well, and then 
from each well to the next. 

In carrying the water, the natives employ 
exclusively goat or ox skins, When a goat 
is killed, shor cut off his head and his legs 
at the hocks and knees; and after splitting 
the skin a short way down his breast, turn 
him out of his jacket by pulling it off like a 
stocking. After the hide is cured, the legs 
are tightly tied up, leaving only the neck 
open; ard thus a large bottle is formed 
capable of holding from six to ten gallons 


according to the size of the defunct goat.: 


These water-skins, called girdehs, after a 
few days’ use, keep the water — sweet. 
In the excessive heat of the desert, however, 
they lose a great quantity of their contents 
byevaporation. Military trains, in addition, 
are supplied with flattened zinc barrels, 
whose shape is adapted for hanging to the 
pack-saddles. These have screw stoppers, 
which prevent all leakage and evaporation. 
The water carried in the gzrdehs in the sun 
gets quite warm, and that in the zinc barrels 
almost boils. As soon, therefore as the 
traveler gets to camp, a portion of water is 
poured out into open skins, and hung on 
pe pe in the shade; when in the course of 
half an hour it becomes drinkable, and by 
midnight is as cold as fresh spring-water. 

As a consequence, water in the desert is 
a very precious possession; for should the 
traveler find that the well on which he re- 
lied has gone dry, it may mean death to him 
in one of its cruelest forms. In that water- 
less land, therefore, even the pious Arab ab- 
stains from his religious ablutions before 
prayer, his law permitting him in such a 
case to wash his hands and feet with sand. 
As arule, the water found in the scattered 
wells is very bad, “ The first thing on ar- 
riving at a well is to taste its water, and 
every one takes a sip, rolling it in his mouth 
and testing it, as epicures do rare wines. 
Great is the joy if it is pronounced ‘sweet 
water ;’ but when the guides say ‘ not good,’ 
you know it is a strong solution of Epsom 
Salts.” 

The writer has some interesting observa- 
tions on the cawel. The specimens, he 
says, to be seen iu the zoological collections 
of Europe and America are very poor, and 
give us little knowledge of him except his 
ungainly and unsymmetrical appearance, his 
gawky and lumbering gait. These are 
mostly Tartar or Syrian camels, with large 
frames, big heads and necks, coarse legs, 
and long hair, adapted for protection against 
the cold winters of Syria, Persia, and Tar- 
tary. General Colston calls the Arabian 
camel “the most wondrously curious ani- 
mal that God ever made.” Arabia has pro- 
duced the best breed of these animals, 
which differs greatly from the Bactrian or 


, 


Tartary camel. The Arabian camel has 
but one hump, and seldom exceeds nine feet 
to the top of it. His proper home is the 
desert. In richer lands, where food is very 
abundant, he becomes larger and coarser, 
and loses his most valuable quality, that o 
being able to live on little food, and of pass- 
ing many days without any water at all. 
The camel and the dromedary are the same 
animal, alg only in breed, as the cart- 
horse differs from the race-horse. The 
dromedary corresponds to the latter, and is 
used to ride on. He is distinguished by his 
small head and ears, slim neck, and espec- 
ially slender and wiry legs. With no load 
but his rider, water-skin, and alittle food, he 
may travel a hundred miles a day for four 
or five days without injury. On an emer- 
gency, he can even go one hundred and 
fifty miles a day; a stress, however, which 
renders the poor animal useless afterward. 
The burden-camel, corresponding to our 
dray or cart horse, carries a load of four 
hundred pounds, and walks two and a half 
miles an hour, regularly as a clock. He is 
coarser, heavier, and slower than the drom- 
edary. 

The complaints which have been made of 
the difficulty of riding a camel—of the 
headache and nausea it causes — proceed, 
in the writer’s opinion, from travelers who 
do not know how to ride him. After the 
rider has once mastered the art of mounting 
and dismounting, there is no further trouble; 
and any one accustomed fo horse-back may, 
in the General’s opinion, learn in a single 
day to ride and manage the camel. “ He is 
the most docile and manageable of all ani- 
mals, excepting only the ~— donkey.” 
The simple art of easy camel-riding consists 
chiefly in not permitting your camel to walk, 
except in deep sand, or over steep rocky 
ground, where = cannot helpit. “There 
is nota more back-breaking, skin-abrading 
motion than a camel’s walk; but if you 
press him into a gentle pace, which is the 
natural gait of a dromedary, he moves both 
legs on the same side together. Thus he 
will go all day, with perfect ease to you, and 
no fatigue to himself, at the rate of about 
five miles an hour. In that gait his motion 
feels exactly like that of a very easy trotting 
horse, though, of course, camels are like 
horses, some moving easier than others. 
With every increase of the rapidity of his 
gait, he goes rougher.” The higher speed 
of the dromedary enables the traveler to 
ride on in advance, and take two or three 
rests in the course of the day, in order to 
allow the slower burden-camels to come up. 
But they all camp together at night. 

To turn from the camel to the inhabitants 
of the country, the writer notices that as you 
ascend the Nile the population become 


darker in complexion ; but it is not till the 
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limits of Nubia are passed, that people with 
negro characteristics begin to be found. 
The Bedoween or Bedouins are the inhabi- 
tants of the deserts. Their wealth is in 
flocks and camels, and no consideration can 
induce them to move into fertile places and 
work the ground. They act as _ carriers 
and camel-drivers, and often suffer great 
privation ; yet the freedom of the desert is 
more precious to them than the plenty of the 
settlements, and they look down with unut- 
erable scorn upon the inhabitants of towns, 
whom they contemptuously call “dwellers 
among bricks.” “Their condition at the 
present day is very much like their ances 
tors, in the days of Abraham and Lot and 
Ishmael, and their customs have changed 
but little since that time. Each tribe is gov- 
erned in an absolutely patriarchal way by its 
sheik.” The subjects of some | how 
sheiks number as many as seventy thousand 
souls. 

The Arabs divide their deserts into two 
kinds. The first they call wildernesses, be- 
ing diversified by valleys or water-courses, 
where their flocks can wander and find 
pasture. The second is the atmour, or des- 
ert proper, consisting of hard gravel, diver- 
sified by zones of deep sands, rocky belts, 
and rugged defiles. “It is absolutely and 
entirely destitute of all vegetation. Not a 


tree, not a bush, not a blade of grass relieves 
the eyes, which are painfully effected by the 


fierce reflection of the sunlight upon the 
ellow sand. No shade whatever is to be 
ound, unless it is cast by some great rock. 
These atmours, generally nine or ten days’ 
journey across, are like oceans, which you 
may traverse on your four-footed ship, but 
where you may not tarry, and where cara- 
vans cross each other like vessels on the 
ocean.” 

Here is a picture of a desert journey, 
with its terrible privations and experiences : 
“It is now May, 1875. The sun has again 
crossed the line, and is shining vertically 
over our heads. Weare on the west of the 
Nile, on the desolate atmours which sepa- 
rate the river fron the hardly less barren 

lains of Kordofan. A more parched, 

lasted, and blighted country than it is at 

this period, cannot be conceived. Itis the 
end of the dry season, and half the rare 
wells are exhausted ; and those which are 
not, furnish only a scanty supply of brack- 
ish water at temperatures of eighty degrees 
or more. The deeper the wells, the warmer 
the water. The marches are perfectly terri- 
ble, and yet it is worse tu halt during 
the day than to keep moving ; for under the 
tents the heat redoubles as in a hothouse, 
making it impossible to rest or sleep. 
Thus we march from earliest dawn often 
till night; for we must make the distance 
een the wells before our water gives 


out. On the burning sand the sun beats 
down with a fierceness which cannot be de- 
scribed. The barrel of our gun, the stirrup 
of our saddle, blister our hand and our foot, 
The thermometer rises to a hundred and 
fifty degrees in the sun; and in spite of the 
protection of your white helmet, a heavy silk 
scarf over it, and the umbrella you carry, 

our skin peels off in blisters, and your 
almost boils in your skull.” 

Deserts such as Korosko and Shgéré, 
which are nine or ten days across, seem to 
be all but bereft of animal life. “The 
ostrich,” says our author, “and hyenacross 
them swiftly by night, and the ever-present 
vulture wings his ceaseless flight over them. 
No one can realize the combination of com- 
plete silence, solitude, and infinite space, who 
has not been in those deserts. When night 
comes, and the Bedouins are all asleep in 
their bivouacs, walk away from the camp in 
the unequaled moonlight of Africa, beyond 
the first ridge of sand or rock: around you 
stretches an immense seaelike horizon. The 
sand gleams as white as snow in the moon’s 
rays. Nota sound falls upon your ear, not 
the murmur of a breeze, not the hum of the 
smallest insect, not the rustle of leaf or 
grass ; silence, only silence as profound as 
death, unless it is broken by the distant 
howl of a prowling hyena. Thus we travel 
the weary days, longing for night to come; 
while the sun, our fierce enemy, not only 
drinks our blood, burns our flesh, and blis- 
ters our tongues, but also dries up our 
girbehs, which, full at starting, are shriveled 
to half their size by evaporation before the 
end of the first day. 

“ No more jokes and laughter now along 
the column. The soldiers and servants, 
covering their heads with blankets and tur- 
bans, bring over all the hoods of their heavy 
cloth burnouses, leaving only a narrow aper- 
ture sufficient to see; but, strange to say, 
the Bedouins, ‘to the manner born,’ trudge 
along on foot, bare-headed and almost naked, 
without suffering as much as wedo. The 
air that blows is literally like blasts from a 
furnace or a brick-kiln. Over the surface 
of the plain it quivers visibly in the sun, 
like that which rises from a red-hot stove; 
and now the mirage, seen on all plains, a 
pears with redoubled vividness, as if 4 
mockery of our sufferings. It distorts and 
magnifies every distant object. When we 
come to some portion of the plain dotted 
with low bushes less than a yard high, they 
are extravigantly magnified. We long for 
some slight shade for our noonday meal. 
We see some trees half a mile ahead, and 


we hasten toward them; but as we approach, 
they dwindle down to smali bushes. But 
surely there are trees a little farther on, and 
we ride toward them, and. on, and on, with 
the same result, until experience teaches us 
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it is alla delusion, and we have at last to 
take our lunch under the shadow of our 
camels. Or the plains, the herbage, if we 
find any, is so dry that it crumbles to dust 
under the camel's tread; and the few trees 
are utterly bare of all foliage, exhibiting the 
paradox of a wintry aspect under this in- 
tense heat.” 

It says much for the courage and self-de- 
nial of our race, that such scenes as these 
can be faced, to glean for us who stay at 
home a knowledge of those strange and dis- 


tant lands. And yet how many risk them- 
selves in the attempt, — wandering over 
boundless wastes of burning sand, trackless 
but for the whitened bones of the fallen 
camels which the preceding caravan has 
dropped lifeless by the way. We have onl 

iven a tithe of the information to be foun 
in General Colston’s paper; but it may be 
sufficient to indicate not only his ability to 
depict what he saw, but the fortitude and 
physical endurance which enabled him to 
traverse that desert land. 


FATED. 


BY FRED F. FOSTER. 


CHAPTER I. 


66 + SHOULD like to see ou, alone, afew 

moments, Cora,” said Mr. Benton to 

his daughter, —a dazzling brunette of eigh- 
teen, —as both rose from the dinner-table. 

“Yes, sir,” was the response; and they 


passed into the library. 

“You have heard me speak of chum 
in college and particular friend, Mr. Ger- 
vaise?” inquired Mr. Benton, seating him- 
self in a bamboo chair, while Cora occupied 
a fauteuil. 

“ Frequently.” 

“The last time I saw him, more than a 
dozen years ago, he said nothing would give 
him greater pleasure than the thought that 
his son, Wallace, would wed my daughter, 
and I told him such an event would be en- 
tirely agreeable to me. He wished this to 
come about in a perfectly natural manner; 
that no intimation of it be given either of 
you, —certainly not till you both were of a 
marriageable age. I, as you know, have 
never sought to exercise the least influence 
over you, so far as the gentlemen with whom 

ou associated were concerned, and have 
eft you quite at re! to receive their at- 
tentions ; nor should I have objected to — 
one as a son-in-law, whom you had seen fit 
to choose for a husband, provided he pos- 
sessed a good moral character. I believe, 
however, there is no gentleman for whom 
you have a marked preference, or who has 
any claim to your affections?” 

“ There is not, father.” 

“TI, this morning, received a letter from 
Wallace, who has just returned from .Eu- 


rope, — where he has been studying most of 
the time since his father died, —in which 


he states his by apy to visit me, his fath- 
er’s old friend, for a few weeks. I am con- 
fident it will not be possible for him to asso- 
ciate with you familiarly and not be more or 
less affected by your personal and mental 
charms, as, I fear, many gentlemen already 
have been to their sorrow,” smiling as he 
looked upon his daughter, whose flashing 
black eyes were well calculated to play sa 
havoc with impressive masculine hearts. 

“T trust you do not attribute any ‘sorrow’ 

gentlemen may have experienced on my ac- 
count to malice prepense on my part?” de- 
murely, 
#3 taew you are as coquettish as a kitten ; 
but that is a fault of youth, resultant from 
an exuberance of vitality, so we will let it 
pass,” waving his hand. “I shall be exceed- 
ingly sorry if you encourage any attentions 
on the part of Wallace Gervaise, unless you 
are so favorably impressed with him that 
you are willing to say ‘yes’ should he solicit 
your hand in marriage.” 

“ Possibly he has found his affinity.” 

“That 1 shall endeavor to learn by dex- 
terous questioning, shortly after his arrival. 
I apprehend, however, he has, in some way, 
learned his father’s wishes, and that his pur- 
posed visit will be to me only ostensibly; 
really, in order to become acquainted with 
you. Itis Lardly presumable that a youn 
man would have such a regard for a frien 
of his father as to take so long a journey as 
from New York to Strafford merely to see 
him.” 

“ What sort of a looking man is this Wal- 
lace Gervaise?” 

“T have n’t seen him for nearly sixteen 
years, at which time veracity compels me to 
confess his personal appearance was not at- 
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tractive. He was then a oon | boy of 
eight, tall and angular; had curly hair of a 
tawny hue, and his eyes were affected wiih 
a slight squint.” 

> Tour picture of him is one not to be ad- 
mired, that ’s a fact.” 

“We can never predict with certainty 
what the man wiil be from what the boy is, 
physically, mentally, or morally.” 

“His many sterling qualities, probably, 
richly compensate for any possible want of 
personal beauty,” half scornfully. 

“I know, by report, that he is a very ac- 
complished scholar; and, if he is like his 
father, he is one of the best men in the 
world,” said Mr. Benton, sternly. 

“What is his profession, occupation, or 
trade?” asked Cora. 

“That I can not tell. It was once his 
father’s ambition that he be a clergyman.” 

Hearing this, Cora began to Taugh im- 
moderately, and continued to do so till the 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“ What in the world are you laughing at?” 
asked her father, in astonishment. 

“The idea of a cross-eyed man being a 
minister. 

“I don't comprehend why it is not the 
correct thing for a cross-eyed man to be a 
minister.” 

“ No clergyman can be popular unless he 
is able to preach against the sins of the 
world in such a way that his hearers are led 
to believe his admonitions intended for oth- 
ers, never for themselves. A cross-eyed 
man cannot do this, because it always seems 
to those before him that he is looking at 
them; so, of course, *2ch member of his 
congregation woud have what was 
w And a cetgyman who is 
unpopular — be he never so earnest and in- 
telligent —is likely to have very brief pas- 
torates. I do not think I am fitted, by birth 
or education, to become the wife of a minis- 
ter, much less of an itinerant.” 

“] am not sure that you are fitted to be- 
come the wife of any man,” in a tone indi- 
cating his annoyance. 

“Blessed old father, you have expressed 
my own views nicely,” she replied; and, go- 
ing to him, she seated herself on his knee, 

laced her arms around his neck, and kissed 

im affectionately, then stroked his lon 
beard, into which the gray was rapidly tr J 
ing, though he was less than fifty. “ Your 
kindly, if unwise, over-indulgence of my 
every desire has rendered the idea of my 
having to deny myself anything I wished 
extremely mk ery to me; and, of course, 
I should be obliged to practice self-denial, 
in the event of my marrying, unless my hus- 
band chanced to be a Croesus, —and such 
men are averse to making drafts upon their 
coffers when it is not absolutely necessary. 
Old-maid-hood, in a house like mine, does 


not seem to me a terrible fate, by any 
means.” 

“ And I certainly do not wish you to leave 
your present home, unless yon meet some 
one, a home with whom you think would be 
preferable to that you now have. Even then 
it would cause me many a bitter pang to 
part from you; for, since your mother’s 
death, you have been my chief comfort,” 
tremulously. 

“Such a person I do- not think I shall 
soon see,” she responded ; and, with another 
kiss, she left the room. 


CHAPTER II. 


ILAS WINTER was ¢he man of Strat 
ford, most emphatically. During the 
late Rebellion he amassed a vast fortune, 
which he invested in such enterprises as con- 
tributed to the future welfare and prosperity 
of his native place. Then he married a lady 
many years his junior, who, he thought, 
would preside in his palatial residence with 
grace and dignity, and who was willing to 
overlook the disparity in their ages on ac- 
count of some “ extenuating circumstances,” 
which it will not be necessary to particular- 
ize when we say, previous to his marriage, 
she was a poor girl. 

If there was one thing dearer to Mrs. 
Winter’s heart than any other, it was to be 
found in the soirées which she gave weekly 
during the month of August. They were 
very récherché affairs, and decidedly enjoy- 
able, too; and to them all Strafford — the 
respectable portion thereof, we mean — was 
invited. There were those sufficiently un- 
generous that they asserted these parties 
sens up for the express purpose of 
introducing Miss Sarah Jones — Mrs. Win- 
ter’s sister, and a member of the household 
—to public notice, in the hope that she 
might find a partner for life. As Miss Jones, 
though by no means an ill-looking lady, was 
of an age when the peach-bloom has depart- 
ed from the cheek, and as the chances of 
her ever becoming a wife grew fewer with 
each succeeding year, and — thirdly — as the 
soirées were at that season of the year when 
Strafford abounded in visitors from the city, 
— it may be the reason for them, assigned 
by the censorious, was not utterly without 
foundation. 

On occasion of one of these gatherings, 
Cora Benton stood looking over a Fada 
Jeuille of rare engravings — Mrs. Winter 
was nothing if not esthetic — when her arm 
was touched. Turning, she saw the village 
physician, Dr. Abercrombie, near her, and, 
at his side, a gentleman who was an entire 
stranger to her. He was quite tall, had a 
fair complexion and regular features, light- 
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brown hair, which waved from a high, white 
forehead, laughing blue eyes, and whiskers 
worn aiter the English style; and she, at 
once, mentally pronounced him handsome 
and distingue-looking. 

“Miss Benton, permit me to make you 
acquainted with my friend, Mr. Lloyd,” said 
the doctor. 

“Tam happy to meet Miss Benton,” said 
Mr. Lloyd, bowing gracefully. 

«Just as I reached here I was summoned 
to attend a patient,” continued the doctor, 
“and it will be necessary that I immediate- 
ly withdraw from this company, much as I 
regret having to do so. I wish some one to 
take charge of my friend, and, not seeing 
Mr. or Mrs. Winter, I come to you as the 

on best qualified to act in that — 

“It will give me pleasure ‘to act in that 
capacity’ as far as isin my power,” replied 


“Thank you. I do not think you will find 
it an arducus task,” remarked the doctor. 
lam confident he will 54 repay you for 

ur efforts in his behalf by his assistance 
in contributing to the pleasure of this even- 
ing. He plays the piano like a Gottschalk, 
sings like a” — 

“That will do,” interrupted Mr. Lloyd, his 
face crimsoning. 

“'T is true,” persisted the doctor, “as you 
will find if you see fit to call upon him.” 

“I have no doubt Mr. Lloyd will make 
good your words when his services are 
called into requisition, as they are certain to 
be, at some time during the evening,” said 


ora. 
“ That he will,” responded Dr. Abercrom- 


bie. “But I must leave you, asking to be 
remembered to Mr. and Mrs. Winter, and 
wishing you the very pleasant evening that 
will, without doubt, be yours ;” and he was 


e. 

“] trust you will not accept all my friend 
said of me as the truth, Miss Benton,” re- 
marked Mr. Lloyd. 

“ He is regarded as veracious, I believe,” 
replied Cora, archly. 

“I fear you are not so well versed in his 
Joking propensities as are his fellow-stu- 
dents.” 


“Perhaps not; but” — 

At this juncture Mrs. Winter appeared, 
and, addressing her, Cora said. — 

“Mrs. Winter, let me imimzcauce to you 
Mr. Lloyd, a friend of Dr. Abercrombie.” 

“An; ut Dr. Abercrombie’s friends I am 
pleased to see here,” returned Mrs, Winter. 
“But where is the doctor? I have not seen 
him this evening.” 

“His professional services were required, 
and ‘he went from here but a moment since, 
wishing to be remembered to you and your 
husband,” answered Cora. 

i# lam sorry he is not to be with us,” said 


«tid boot 


Mrs. Winter. “He has such a mirthful dis- 
position, and his gayety is so infectious, it 
is not possible that dullness reign where he 
is. But, my dear Cora, I came near forget- 
ting my errand. My sister wishes to see 
ou in her room, for some important reason. 
resume,” smiling. “I trust Mr. Lloyd 
will excuse your absence a few rooments. 

“ Certainly,” replied that gent‘eman. 

As Cora retired, Mrs. Winter remarked,— 

“If Mr. Lloyd will give me hi3 arm I skall 
be delighted to present him to some of my 
guests, that he may not feel a stranger in a 
strange place.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Lloyd, and they 
started to make a tour of the rooms. 

For a long time Cora found no opportuni 
ty for further conversation with him, though 
she frequently saw him at a little distance 
from herself, and always surrounded by a 
grou of ladies and gentlemen, who seemed 

eeply interested in what he was saying 
But when the orchestra struck up one of 
waltzes he came to and 
said, — 

“Shall I have the 
with you?” 

“If you wish,” she replied. 

What a waltz it was! Of all the gentle- 
men with whom she had ever danced, no 
one had equaled her present partner. His 
every motion was so easy, so full of grace. 
It did not appear to her that she touched 
the floor, but rather that she was lifted up 
and floated through the air. Unconscious} 
she allowed her head to drop upon his shout 
der, and her eyes closed. There was such 
a sense of ecstasy, she scarcely dared 
breathe, lest it dispelled ; and, when the mu- 
sic ceased, she was so dazed she could not 
speak. 

“May I have the next waltz with 
Miss Benton ?” he asked, as he seated 
“It is my favorite dance.” 

“Oh, yes!” was the response, with an 
emphasis that expressed more than was in- 
tended. 

In the colloquy that <-.sued between them 
she learned that ho ad been an extensive 
traveler in forciyn sands; and he delineated 
what he 42 scen abroad in such vivid, bril- 
liaut, picruzesque language, as brought it al- 
her eyes. Never, previously, 
had she met so interesting a conversational- 
ist, and she readily comprehended why the 
others whom she had seen conversing with 
him had listened to him so attentively. 

“Excuse me for interrupting you, love,” 
said Mrs, Winter, drawing near, “but there 
is an almost universal desire on the part of 
= guests that you sing. Will you favor 
us ” 

“Certainly,” replied Cora; and, remem- 
bering what Dr. Abercrombie had said of 
his musical attainments, she turned to Mr. 
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Lloyd with, “ Will you be so good as to play 
my accompaniment?” 

“With pleasure, to the best of my abil- 
ity,” he answered; and, rising, he escorted 

ora to the piano, seating himself at the in- 
strument. 

Selecting a piece of music, she placed it 
before him; and his prelude at once con- 
vinced her the doctor’s laudations of his 
technique were fully warranted. When she 
finished her song there was a lively encore. 

“Perhaps you will sing with me,” she said 
to Mr. Lloyd, sotto voce “ Aduett willbea 
novelty at these soirées, where my singing 
has constituted most of the vocal music, and 
the change will, I am certain, be agreeable 
to the rest of the company, as assuredly it 
will be to me.” 

“I am not a professional singer, by any 
means,” he replied, smiling, and in so low a 
tone his words were not audible to any save 
Cora, “but I shall offer no objection toa 
compliance with your request.” 

“You are very kind,” was the quiet res- 
pose; and she admired the readiness with 
which he granted what one less thoroughly 
a gentleman would have accorded her, if at 
all only after repeated solicitation. 

“ Do you sing that?” he asked, as, in turn- 
ing the music, she came to the Adio speran- 
za from “ Rigoletto.” | 

“J do.” 

“ Shall we sing it? or do you prefer some 
other piece?” 

“ This, as well as any.” 

“It is immaterial to me; though, it may 
be, the majority of our audience would ap- 
preciate English better.” 

“Very likely.” 

The company was quite surprised at hear- 
ing a duett instead of a solo; but this caused 
them less surprise than did the fullness, 
roundness, richness of his sweet voice. 
There were those present who afterward 
declared that Mr. Lloyd sang as finely as 
any one they had ever heard in opera; and 
as those who thus expressed themselves 
were residents in cities, and regular opera- 

rs, they ought to have been competent 
judges. As for Cora, though she had stu- 
died music in one of the celebrated conser 
yatories of Boston, she had seldom attend- 
ed the opera, and did not consider herself 
qualified to institute a comparison between 
Mr. Lloyd and the distinguished fenores to 
whom he had been privileged to listen. His 
voice, however, seemed to her extremely 
pleasing; and, more than once, while sing- 
ing the duo with him, her own voice san 
almost to a whisper that she might hear his. 

Rounds of applause followed the close of 
the duett. There was nothing to do but they 
must sing again, Mrs. Winter told them. 

“1 am not accustomed to making excuses,” 
said Cora, “but my throat feels tired, and if 


= will be so kind as to sing alone, Mr, 
oyd, I shall be greatly obliged to you.” 

“Anything to accommodate Miss Ben- 
ton,” he replied; and, as Cora sat down, he 
began the rollicking Brindisi from “ Lucre- 
zia Borgia,” following it with that exquisite 
morceau, Franz’s Schlummerlied, which he 
sang most tenderly ; and his listeners evince. 
ed their appreciation of it in their moist 
eyes and silence. Arising from the piano, 
he bowed to the company, and seated him. 
self near Cora. 

When the time came for the dispersion of 
the guests, Mr. and Mrs. Winter sought out 
Mr. Lloyd. 

“We are under especial obligations to 
you, Mr. Lloyd, for what you have done to- 
ward making the evening far pleasanter for 
our friends than it could have been save for 
your kindly efforts,” said Mrs, Winter, “and 
we thank you heartily. During your stay in 
our village we shall be more than glad tosee 
you at our home whenever you can make it 
convenient to call.” 

“Yes,” added Mr. Winter, “drop in at 
any time; don’t be at all ceremonious.” 

“Thank you; and rest assured I shall 
avail myself of the hospitality so cordially 
extended to me,” was the response. 

Most decidedly was Mr. Lloyd the /ion of 
the occasion; yet he was so human, withal, 
that he asked permission of Cora Benton to 
accompany her home from the soirée. And 
she was sufficiently feminine that she grant 
ed what he asked. 


CHAPTER III. 


ee the time of their meeting at the 
soirée Cora and Mr. Lloyd were much 
in each others’ company, and they found 
their tastes quite similar. She was a grace 
ful and skilled eguestrienne ; he considered 
riding, @ chéval, the ne plus ultra of sports. 
She was deeply interested in German, the 
study of which she had begun herself; it was 
his favorite language, and he afforded her 
invaluable assistance in attaining a correct 
pronunciation of the same. Both were pas 
sionately fond of music. 
lf Cora—piquant, witty, fascinating, some- 
what inctined to imperiousness, and “co- 
quettish as a kitten” —was the delle of 
Strafford, Mr. Lloyd possessed the happy 
faculty of rendering himself so agreeable to 
all with whom he was brought into inter- 
course as at once to win their favorable re- 
gard. Mr. Benton —a shrewd lawyer, and 
accustomed to “read character” almost 
unerringly — esteemed him very highly; 
Mr. Winter thought it “ incomprehensible 
how so young a man can have such a thor 
ough knowledge of the financial interests of 
the world;” Mrs. Winter decreed him “ just 
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splendid,” referring to his worth as a “ soci- 
ety” man; Miss jones, with the bluntness 

characterizing ladies of “an uncertain age,” 
declared he was n’t any better than other 
folks, and did n’t pretend to be. Even the 
beaux of Strafford, who were rivals in the 
contest for Cora’s hand, when they saw 
another than either of themselves was likely 
to secure the golden prize, bore him no 
malice, and found a “crumb of consolation” 
in the thought that it was no disgrace to be 
worsted by such an antagonist. 

One lovely py > as he and Cora sat 
on the piazza of her home, he abruptly re- 
marked, — 

“I return to New York tomorrow morn- 


“New York — tomorrow morning?” she 
repeated, in the uttermost surprise. 

“Yes. I received a letter today, notify- 
ing me of my appointment to a position on 
the editorial staff of a journal to which | 
contributed during my absence in Europe, 
and requesting me, in case of my acceptance, 
to appear at the sanctum immediately. It 
is a position I have long coveted, and, now 
that it is within my reach, I do not incline 
to lose it. I cannot leave here, however, 
without telling you that, in the few weeks of 
our acquaintance, 1 have come to love you 
dearly,” taking her hand in his as he spoke, 
“and asking if a like feeling has sprung up 
in your heart for me.” 

he answered nothing; but the hand 
which he had taken, and which she made 
no endeavor to withdraw from his grasp, 
trembled violently. 

“If you do not reciprocate my love, —~ | 
I not hope you will in time?” he inquired, 
noting her silence. 

“That is not it,” she stammered. “I was 
thinking how lonely I shall be when you are 
gone.” And, in the moonlight, he saw her lip 

uiver. 
° “Then I am sure you love me a little.” 

“ And I am sure I do,” she returned frank- 
ly, — half laughing, half crying. 

He bent and kissed her; just as you or | 
would have done under the same circum- 
stances. 

“If 1 come for you, at some time not far 
in the future, wil i? return to New York 
with me as my wife?” : 

“TI think you have every reason to believe 
I will,” archly. 

“Perhaps you will feel differently when 

u know that, since I came to this town, | 
ove been under false colors; that my name 
is not Lloyd, but Wallace Gervaise.” 

“You! Wallace Gervaise!” she exclaim- 
ed, springing from her seat. 

“ The same, noble lady,” he laughed. “A 
day or two after writing the letter to your 
father, in which I stated my intention to 
visit him, looking over my father's old pa- 


pers, I came across an item in one ef his 
diaries giving an account of that interview 
between our parents in which my marriage 
with you was discussed. Confident that, in 
this ‘land of the free,’ any lady would pre- 
fer to elect her own husband, and would feel 
a natural aversion to any gentleman select- 
ed by others to sustain that relation to her, 
and believing you must be conversant with 
the semi-arrangement which our fathers had 
made, I resolved not to inflict my presence 
upon ycu, and wrote your father that m 

visit to him would be indefinitely sgensh 

“Thinking the matter over afterward, I 
felt an extreme desire to see you; and, know- 
rg that Strafford was a noted summer-resort, 
I decided to come here zacag. Almost the 
first person I met, as I stepped from the 
cars on my arrival here, was Dr. Abercrom- 
bie, my classmate in college. He — 
nized me instantly, and screamed out, in his 
bluff, hearty way, — 

“*Hollo, Gervaise! Where in the world 
did you come from? I thought you were in 
Europe.’ 

“ Realizing something must be done to 
keep him quiet, or it would not be possible 
to conceal my identity, I let him into the se- 
cret of my coming here, aware that he would 
never divulge it. 

“*Ha, ha! that’s a good one,’ he laughed. 
‘Tell you what it is,” he continued, ‘you 
make your home with me, and I'll introduce 
= round town as “my friend, Mr. Lloyd.” 

ou know your name is Wallace Lloyd Ger- 
vaise, so it will not be a wicked lie,’ with a 
sly wink, 

“ ] demurred against his proposition that 
I stop with him, but he would not take ‘no’ 
as an answer. ‘There is nothing that will 
so facilitate your masquerade as my plan,’ 
he persisted, and his argument prevailed. .I 
have sought and won your love without your 
knowing who I am. Does your knowledge 
of the deceit that I practiced lessen that 
love ?” 

“Father told me you were a cross-eyed 
boy, with hair of a tawny hue, when he fast 
saw you,” said Cora, regardless of his last 
question, “and that your father wished you 
to become a clergyman.” 

“Anda cross-eyed, yellow-haired minister 
is not quite your ideal of a man.” 

“ Hardly.’ 

“In my younger days | was afflicted with 
strabismus, and had yellowish hair. An 
operation upon my eyes remedied the one, 

ature the other, defect. As your father 
said, it was my father’s desire that ! should 
become a clergyman. I never had the least 
inclination toward that profession.” 

“Well,” replied Cora, “whatever may 
have been my prejudices against Wallace . 
Gervaise, as I supposed him, to him, as he 
really is, | have not the least objection.” 
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Then he kissed her again, of course. 


“) don’t see as anything could turn out 


When the “facts in the case” were dis- | more felicitously,” ing Wallace’s hand 
closed to Mr. Benton by Wallace Gervais, | cordial 
j “ 


All 1s,” added Cora, “it was fated.” 


sileutly think, when the shadows fall 

Around the door, 

Of our beautiful home beyond the sea, 
Where sorrow is no more; 

And we wonder oft, with a broken smile, 
And a feeling of earthly care 

If the deeds we have dune while here today 
Wiul whiten the garments we wear. 


Will it add a star to our crown of life 
In our beautiful mansions above, 

Where the angels will teach us faith and hope, 
And many a lesson of love? 


Txxonsna, MicniGan, AuvGust, 1881. 


OUR HOME BEYOND. 


BY EUNICE C. STRAY. 


I watch, ina , silent 
ante 
And wonder if over the sea 
The loved and the lost I shall view. 


And methinks, when the work of the day is done, 
Of an endless day of love: 

Just over the sea of death it waits, 
In our shining home above. 

we trust, as we sit, and silently dream 

Of the beautiful by-and-by, 

That the angels will lead us home at last 
To our home on high. 


ASES are continually presenting them- 

selves, which illustrate the great power 
of the imagination to give a reality to things 
which are not. The physician may often 
use this power in effecting the cure of pa- 
tients, while the practical joker may (and too 
often does) employ it to frighten children 
and ignorant persons. Well-known cases 
are on record where imagination produced 
sickness and even death, without any real 
disease. In epidemics imagination, exciting 
fears, often multiplies the number of fatal 
cases. On the other hand, it often proves 
the best kind of medicine. 

During the siege of Breda, in Holland, in 
1625, when the garrison was on tie point of 
surrendering to the enemy, on account of the 
ravages of the scurvy, the Prince of Orange 
ordered a few vials of sham medicine to be 
carried into the fortress, and distributed 
among the scorbutics. It was stated to be 
an infallible specific most valuable, and that 
one or two drops would effect a cure. It was 
then shared among the soldiers, in doses of 


POWER OF IMAGINATION. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


afew drops. Those who had not used their 
limbs for months, were seen walking in the 
streets, sound, straight and whole. Many, 
who declared they had been rendered worse 
by other remedies, recovered in a few da 
The late Mr. Babbage, of England, the 
inventor of the famous calculating machine, 
used to tell curious stories of the power of 
imagination in his own experience. He 
caught a severe cold one day at dinner, from 
seeing an open window behind him. It 
turned out to be no open window at all, but 
a large plate-glass which deceived him; but 
the cold was a genuine one. One night, vis- 
iting at a‘strange house, he had no aight 
cap. He feared that he might take cold by 
the exposure, but a piece of string around 
the head saved him. Imagination was equak 
| - in giving a cold, and in warding 
if off. 


The story of the butcher and the Oxford 
students is a familiar one abroad. A num- 
ber of them agreed to meet him successively, 
one morning, and ask him if he was sick, or 
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what made him look so ill. He Jaughed at 
the first two or three, but before the last 
came, he was thoroughly sick, and needed 
to be taken home for medical advice. Im- 
agination had done the whole mischief. 

Even hydrophobia may be brought on b 
strong mental emotion of various kinds. 
schoolmaster, after a violent fit of anger, 
died in fifteen hours, with decided symptoms 
of hydrophobia. Fright will have tht same 
effect. A man bitten by a dog, which he 
believed to be mad, had fearful attacks of 
hydrophodia, which ceased several months 

terward, on his learning that the dog re- 
mained in perfect health. A girl who wit- 
nessed a sudden broil, in which the dis- 

utants fought with swords, was so terror- 
stricken that she was seized with hydropho- 
bia, and died. 

Sir Walter Scott was fond of telling a 
story, where the facts came within his per- 
sonal knowledge. A timid man was per- 
suaded that the ground over which he was 
walking was full of adders. He was greatly 
alarmed, and soon thought he felt one in his 
boot. He struck violently at the boot with 
a stick in his hand, to xill the reptile. As 
he struck hard, he was certain he heard the 
adder hiss, and, excited a:most to terror, he 
kept pelting away at the boot till the ankle 
was sore from the pounding. Stopping at 
last from sheer exhaustion, and listening, he 


“Ah, now he is silent. I think I have 
done for him.” 

And he pulled off his boot. 

What was his surprise and chagrin at 
finding that the adder was his watch, which 
had slipped down into the boot, and the 
breaking of the spring was the only hiss he 
heard. It may be hoped that he Jearned a 

lesson, and did not yield again to idle 
ars, without inquiring if there was any 
real occasion for alarm. 

Buckland, the eminent scientist, one day 
invited a number of the most distinguished 
of his friends to be present and witness the 
dissection of an enormous alligator which he 
had secured. The dissection was a matter 
of deep interest to all. After this followed 
a social chat upon scientific subjects, and 
then came dinner, to which the company sat 
down with sharpened appetites, falling to 
with a will. 


“ How do 2 like the soup?” asked the 


professor, addressing a man who had eaten 
two platefuls. 

“Excellently well. .Itis good. Turtle, is 
it not?” 

The professor shook his head. 

“Tt has a uliar taste,” said another; 
“not exactly like turtle.” 

“ All alligators have,” replied Buckland ; 
“the cayman particularly so. It was really 
a cayman which I dissected this morning, 


and having a notion to try how a soup would 
taste” — 

By this time there was a general rout of 
en and most ot them were pale and 
sick. 

“See the power of imagination!” said 
Buckland. “If I had told him it was turtle, 
or terrapin, or anything else admitted to the 
approved cuisine of modern society, they 
would have pronounced it excellent, and 
their digestion would not have been dis- 
turbed. Such is the mental power over the 
physical.” 

“But was it not an alligator?” asked a 
lady of the company. 

“Not at all. It was as fine a calf’s head 
as ever wore a cornet,” answered Buckland 
quietly. 

Montaigne, in his “Essays,” mentions 
two cases of the force of imagination, one of 
which was comical, the other tragical. 

A woman fancied she had swallowed a 

in in a crust of bread, and complained of 
intolerable pain in her throat. The doctor 
could detect no swelling, or other sign of a 
pin, and was convinced that the pain was 
imaginary. He caused her to vomit, and 
then contrived to throw a crooked pin into 
the basin. The woman no svoner saw this 
than she was relieved entirely of her suf- 
fering. 

A gentleman who had had company for 
dinner, three or four days after told some of 
them, for a joke, that one of the dishes of 
which they had partaken was cat-pie. A 
young lady who had been at the feast was 
at once seized with a violent horror. Vom- 
iting and fever ensued, and no means could 
be found to save her life. She died of im- 
aginary pie. ; 

Here is an illustration of the power of 
the imagination, which, at the same time, 
pokes a little fun at the “blue-glass” cure. 

A Sacramentan, who had heard and read 
a great deal about the blue-glass cure, con- 
cluded that he would try the spevific for his 
rheumatism. He accordingly procured half 
a dozen panes, inserted them in the window 
of his bath-room, and took a “sun-bath,” 
according to the prescribed formula, for 
three successive days. His wife had been 
away from home, and when she returned, 
she was delighted to hear that the new cure 
had done her husband a wondrous amount 
of good. He was eager to have her see the 
new window, and she felt considerable cu- 
riosity on the subject herself, but on enter- 
ing the bath-room she burst into a fit of 
laughter, which, was explained a moment 
later by her ejaculation, “ That’s your maz- 
arine lue-glass ! Why, Foose that is n’t 
blue; that’s green/” He is reported as 
not feeling so well now. 

Another singular illustration of the power 
of the imagination, which — 
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“ Bodies forth 
The form of things unknown,” 

was recently exhibited by a rich farmer, of 
Reading, Pa. Mr. E. was stout and healthy. 
He is in the habit of wearing constantly one 
suit of clothes, until he wears it out. One 
7 Mr. E. was startled; he smelt a very 

ensive odor, and imagined that it came 
_ his ears, or mouth, or pores of his 
skin. 

He was frightened, for he thought the 
odor indicated that he was sinking into a 
galloping consumption. Unable to sleep, he 

came so haggard and emaciated that even 

his friends believed that his end was near. 
Determined to keep on his feet, he refused 
to rest as an invalid. He dressed himself 
regularly, and walked every day in the woods 
and fields, resolved to fight down the dis- 
ease. 
But everywhere that the farmer went, the 
dreadful stench was sure to go. One day 
an old wood-chopper met him in the woods. 
A long conversation on the odor and its in- 
dications ensued. The woodman, asking 
the sick man’s permission, carried his coat 
off some twenty yards. The stench followed 
it. The coat was examined, and in the lir- 
ing was found a dead mouse. The stench 
was accounted for. The farmer is now on 
the road to the recovery of his former robust 
health. 

The freaks of the imagination are especial- 
ly singular when it is stimulated by the ex- 
citement of battle. In the skirmish at Peach 
Hill, on the Red River, a Federal officer 
pe his bridle, and threw up his arms, 
exclaiming, — 

“T am hit!” 

A brother officer helped him from his 
horse. 

“ My boot is full of blood,” said the “hit” 
officer, as he was carried to an ambulance. 

“ Good-by,” remarked the brother officer 
to himself; “I shall attend a funeral to- 
morrew.” 

The next day the officer, who thought 
himself “ hit,” appeared at headquarters as 
well as ever. He had been hit by a spent 
ball, which had broken the skin and drawn 
a few drops of blood. 

One day, at Port Hudson, a man came 
limping off the field, moar by two sol- 
diers. He said his leg had been broken by 
a ball. The surgeon was surprised to find 
no hole in the man’s stocking. Cutting it 
off, he found a black and blue mark on the 
leg, —nothing more. A friend advised the 
imaginative man to send the stocking to his 
sweetheart as a trophy. 

Many instances might be given where 
- men of real bravery have made mistakes 
. about their danger, and succumbed to mere 

imagination. It mortified them terribly, 
though, to be caught so. The following 


amusing story of the Rebellion is absolutely 
true: — 

During a hotly contested fight a shot, fol- 
lowed by a loud shriek, told that one of the 
best men in a Western regiment — Bradley 
— was wounded. He proclaimed his agony 
with a loud voice, turned over on his back, 
and commenced kicking so vigorously that 
the surgeon had difficulty in getting in reach 
of him. 

“Poor devil!” said the doctor, “I am 
afraid it’s fatal.” 

And he commenced opening his coat. 

“Oh! oh!” said Bra ley ; “I’m a dead 
man! 1’ll never get over it!” 

“ Keep up your spirits, my boy; never say 
die!” said Captain Johnson, kneeling kindly 
over him. 

“Doctor,” asked the wounded soldier, 
feebly, “will you write to my mother, and 
tell her that I died bravely, doing my duty, 
with my face to the foe, and that | thoug t 
of her when I was dying?” 

* Yes, yes,” said the doctor, with dim eyes 
and a husky voice, “I will write to her, and 
tell her too.” 

But, suddenly springing to his feet, with 
an indignant voice, he added,— - 

“ Why, confound it, man, you are not hurt 
abit! It’s only your canteen that’s shot, 
and 7 ’s the water from it. Get up, will 
you 

Bradley raised up slowly, felt himself all 
over, and, with an exceedingly foolish coun- 
tenance, crawled back to his position, amid 
the uproarious laughter of the whole regi- 
ment. 

For months after that, on the march or in 
the camp, and sometimes in the stillness of 
the night, you would hear a voice in one di- 
rection demanding, “ What shall I tell your 
mother?” and perhaps half a dozen re- 
sponses would be heard, “ Tell her I died 
with my face to the foe;” and then “ Can- 
teen Bradley” would come out, and angrily 
hunt for the man that said it. He seldom 
found him, but when he did there was cer- 
tain to be a pretty severe punishment. 

The effect of the imagination upon one of 
a nervous temperament, who had read sto- 
ries of men dying from the bite of the taran- 
tula, has been furnished us by a friend, and 
with which we will close our article. 

A party of Sacramentans had returned 
home from a trip to the mountains, bringing 
with them two deer-skins, one wild-cat-skin, 
and a few other trophies, including two 
tarantulas, — dead ones. 

The tarantulas, for lack of a better recep 
tacle, were’ inclosed in a cigar-box when 
caught, some ten days previously, and this 
box, carefully tied up, was deposited beneath 
the seat of the vehicle. While they were 
jolting through the canyon the seat slipped, 
and the two men occupying it found them 
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selves dropped suddenly into the bottom of 
the wagon. 

One of them struck the cigar-box, crushed 
it, and immediately felt that something had 
hurt him. A glance showed him that he 
was resting on the tarantulas, and with a 

liof, “I’m stung! I’m stung!” he jumped 
rom the wagon, and, dashing his hands be- 
hind him, he ran wildly along the road, then 
turned and made for the wagon, shouting to 
his amazed and greatly alarmed compan- 


ions, — 
“Whiskey! Quick! I’m dying! Why 
don’t you hurry!” 

The other three men — there were four in 
the party — reached simultaneously for the 
demijohn, broke off the cork in their haste 
to pull it out, and in an effort to knock off 
the neck of the demijohn to save time, broke 


the entire concern, and nearly all the contents 
were lost. 

About a ~ of the liquor was saved, 
however, and the person who was bitten 
swallowed it. Soon he began to feel better, 
and eventually felt so remarkably well that 
it was evident the poison had been forced to 
succumb, 

Then the work of strengthening up the 
contents of the wagon was commenced, and 
the tarantula-box was carefully lifted out and 
examined, when, behold! the “ bugs ” were 
found perfectly lifeless, and so dry and stiff 
that it was evident that they had been dead 
more than twenty-four hours, while two 
tacks in the broken cover of the box con- 
veyed a very good hint as to the nature of 
the injury which the bold hunter had de- 
clared to be tarantula-bites. 


A TWO-DOLLAR BILL. . 


BY MISS E. E. KENYON. 


WAS once a penniless lad of eleven 

years. Orphaned and entirely alone in 
the world, I had, even at that early age, 
sought my fortune in many different direc- 
tions. 

I had served under a harsh captain during 
a six-months’ voyage in a whaler. A series 
of accidents a" to abridge the cruise, 
and glad was 1, for I had not been kept at 
school long enough to yearn for a seafaring 
life, and -did not relish the cuffs and blows 
] had to take on board that ship. Per con- 
tra, | vowed never again to enlist as a sail- 
or, if I once regained a firm footing on land. 

This page in my ‘young life completed, 
and the leat turned, the ensuing chapter up 
to the age of eleven had been filled with a 
list of briefer and less serious adventures 
and trials. 

I had worked among the ‘longshoremen a 
few weeks, and been engaged as errand boy 
by a New-York firm until the cashier suc- 
ceeded in procuring my discharge in order 
that a young nephew of his might be em- 
ployed in my stead. I had apprenticed - 
self to a machinist, who had subsequent 
removed to Chicago, and again left me in 
the lurch. 

But | liked the trade, and determined to 
follow him. At the period with which my 
story begins, I had, with great difficulty, 
worked my passage as far as M——, a vil- 
lage on the banks of the Delaware. 


29 


My journey had been so tedious, and the 
rospect of reaching my former employer | 
betere he should engage another hand 
seemed so remote, that I hardly knew whe- 
ther to proceed or not. 

It was midsummer, and the valley in which 
nestled the pleasant little village of M—— 
formed so inviting a retreat, that I deter- 
mined to stay a while and enjoy its peaceful- 
ness before | went on. 

There were several hote]s in the place, — 
for it was favored by summer visiturs from 
a neighboring cities, —and these were all 

ull. 

“Surely,” thought I, “among so many 
people I can find chores enough to keep me 
for a week or two.” 

I went to all the hotels in search of such 
employment, but with little success, In 

, as in every other place I ever saw, 
there were plenty of small boys, and the ho- 
tels were provided with regular hands for 
blacking boots, cleaning knives, running er- 
rands, and so forth. 

During the first day of my stay there I 
earned fifteen cents, but this was by mere 
chance, and promised nothing for the future. 
A gentleman = me ten cents for catching 
his hat, which was blown from his head by 
a gust of wind, and a lady dropped me a five- 
cent piece for — up her riding-whip. 

Toward evening | saw many of the vil- 
lagers and city visitors take a certain road 
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which led to the river. I joined in the 
stream of strollers, thinking that where so 
many persons were congregating I might 
meet with another piece of luck. 

Our walk terminated upon a bluff over- 
looking the Delaware. Benches were here 
disposed for the convenience of visitors, and 
a small rustic cottage, where ice-cream was 
sold,: afforded accommodation to numerous 
patrons. 

I lingered here until every visitor had 

ne, which was not until after ten o’clock. 

he woman who sold ice-cream was about 
to shut up the place and go home when she 
saw me. 

Perhaps she was still in hopes of a late 
customer from the hotel near at hand, and 
was willing to wait while she had a compan- 
ion. At any rate, she called me in and 
asked me if I “would n’t like some ice- 
cream.” 

I a oe the treat very gratefully, and 
bought the remnant of a cake, which she 
sold me for three cents. It was not a very 
substantial or a very satisfying supper; but 
I had to content myself with it, as a better 
meal was not within my means. 

My new fricnd questioned me as to my 
name and history, and gave me her sym- 
pathy, saying I seemed “a steady, sensible 

y, and she did n’t see why I should n’t 
succeed, and if she could get me work she 
would.” 

This was encouragement, and I needed it 
sorely. 
The little building was surrounded by a 
sort of veranda, which in one place project- 
ed over the edge of the bluff, and was su 
ported by pillars driven deep into the sandy 
slope beneath. The floor thus formed a 
shelter, under which I slept that night, and 
during the rest of my stay in M——. 

For several days I roamed the place in 
search of a temporary situation, the pro- 
ceeds of which would enable me to complete 
my journey to Chicago, but in vain. I even 

plied to the farmers outside the village, 
but they had all the help they needed. 

I was ready to give up in despair, but | 
knew that this would never do. It cost me 
so little to live, that even out of my scanty 
and irregular earnings I had saved twenty 
cents. In five or six weeks, at the same 
rate, I might amass an amount sufficient to 
pay for the mending of my boots, which I 

ad rashly left with the shoemaker for that 
purpose shortly after my arrival. On the 
other hand, the precious pennies might be 
consumed before I could add even one to 
their number. 

I had always managed to clothe my feet 
decently, as a matter both of pride and of 
business, for I knew that a bare-footed boy 


business man is not apt to employ a boy 
with even the appearance of an idle 
bond, if another, more res ctable-looking, 
offers his services. This yo and ac 
cordingly kept myself as neatly clothed as 
possible. 

My boots had given out, and, if worn as 
they were much longer, would be beyond 
repair. Then I could not replace them for 
less than two dollars and a half. For a dol. 
lar, however, the shoemaker engaged to 
“fix” them, and make them “better than 
new,” which I knew they really would be, at 
least as far as durability was concerned, 

They were finished, and I had seen and 
admired the workmanship; but the time 
that would probable elapse before I could 
redeem them almost made me regret having 
parted with them. 

I emerged, one morning, from my sandy 
bedroom, and while I helped the ice-cream 
woman prepare for her day’s business, a 
young lady came down from the hotel, car- 
rying a book, in order to have an early-morn- 
ing read on the bluff. 

She began to converse with my friend, 
and I moved off to some distance; but, b 
their frequent glances in my direction, | 
knew tlLey were talking of me. 

Presently the lady walked to a seat, and 
beckoned me to a place on the bench beside 
her. I obeyed her sign very willingly. 

“I am told,” she began, “that you area 
steady, earnest boy, without friends, and 
that you are trying your best to make a good 
man of yourself. Now I am writing a story 
about just such a boy, and if you will tell me 
some of your experiences it will help me 
very much.” 

She then went on to question me about 


different periods of my life, especially the © 


time I had spentin New York. She seemed 
quite pleased with what I told her, and, at 
the close of the conversation, offered me a 
two-dollar bill, saying, — 

“You must not accept it as a gift of char- 
ity, but as your just dues ; for you have giv- 
en me the money’s worth of useful ideas and 
information.” 

“But” — I began, in great confusion. 

“ But what?” she said, smiling. “Don't 
you know it is n’t polite for you to keep me 
olding anything in my hand so long, wait- 

ing for you to relieve me of it?” 

I took the money, but was in doubt wheth- 
er tokeep it or not. I had never been re- 
dued to a dependence upon charity, and | 
knew that this was an offering of pure bene- 
volence, though my benefactress had dis- 
guised the, fact so cleverly. 

“ Are you sure that what I have told you 
_ be worth that much to you?” I inquired 
at last. 


is ata great disadvantage, especially when 
maiden for a ‘steady place. A 


“ Yes,” she replied.- “Perhaps more. I 
shall put a great deal of it-in the story, 
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and then I shall sell the story for many 
times the sum. And perhaps some day you 
will find your own adventures in print.” 

1 decided to take the two dollars in the 
sp.rit of a business transaction, while at the 
same time I felt undiminished gratitude to- 
ward the giver; for her kindness still re- 
mained the same though she had received 
the value of the money, since she might, 
without imposition, have received the same 
value for a few cents, or for nothing. 

I did not like to ask her name, but I found 
it out afterward, and treasured it up in my 
memory, ready for some future occasion, 
when I would be able to return her kind- 
ness. I determined, at the same time, to en- 


deavor more strenuously than ever to be- 

come a good man, that I might some day let 

her know her generosity had not been mis- 
laced 


. I paid for my boots, and resumed my jour- 
ney westward. After many delays and mis- 
adventures I reached Chicago, and succeed- 
ed in finding my old employer. He appeared 
quite glad to see me, and, though my former 
place was filled by another apprentice, he 
gave me a situation in his shop; for his busi- 
ness was improving, and as I had proved 
steady during my engagement in New York, 
he felt justified in employing me again, even 
in advance of his need of any help. 

His a was enlarged from time to time, 
until, in the course of years, it became a 
large factory, and I, at the age of twenty, 
was its foreman. I had applied myself with 
rare diligence to my trade, and was account- 
ed one of the best machinists in the city. 
The business was one peculiarly adapted to 
my taste and ability, and was my amusement 
as well as my work. 

I loved, in business moments, to watch 
the turning of the wheels and belts, and to 
figure out their mathematical relations. 

any an hour have I spent in the engineer’s 
room, intent upon the complex movement of 
the pont steam engine which supplied the 
establishment with power. From that to 
the lathe and other remote parts I had 
traced, time and time again, the force which 
moved the whole. J took an equal interest 
in = delicate machinery used for the finer 
work, 

By dint of reading and attending lectures 
upon such subjects J had posted myself well 
upon all matters of practical science. 

Perhaps no young man ever started life 
as a mechanic with fairer prospects than 
were nline when I came of age. And, some- 
how or other, I laid a great part of my. suc- 
cess to the two-dollar bill so generously 
given me when I had well-nigh lost all hope 
of poaching Chicago, and almost resolved to 
hire myself as a plow-boy to the first farmer 
who would accept my services. ‘The money 

come just ir time to rouse my flagging 


courage and renew my former resolutions in 
all their strength. 

I had no taste for farming, and had I been 
forced to resort to it for a livelihood I sup- 
pose I should have spent many years of toil 
to possess in the end a few acres of land 
and a country house. The fortunate acci- 
dent which I have made the subject of my 
story, however, had turned the course of 
events into another channel, and now I was 
earning the best of wages in a business that 
I liked, and had laid away in the banka 
nest-egg of two thousand dollars. Added 
to this, I hoped, at no very remote period, 
to buy out my employer’s establishment, for 
he often spoke of retiring in a few years, 
and intimated that there was no one in 
whose hands he would so gladly leave the 
business as in mine. 

He seemed to watch my progress with 
this in view, for, when I had saved enough, 
he set his price, I paid it, and the large 
manufactory, with all its custom, was my 
own. By that time, however, another im- 
portant change had taken place in my affairs, 
I was married. 

Shortly after my final launch into the 
business world I met my friend and bene- 
factress of M——. We were the only 
sengers in a street-car, and I ventured to 
speak to her. Twenty years had made less 
difference in her appearance than in mine, 
and though I knew her at first sight, she 
would have had a difficult task in recogniz- 
ing me, with my full growth and bearded 
ace. 

“Madam,” said I, speaking with the ut- 
most respect, “may I take the liberty of in- 
troducing myself to you as the hero of 
7—— 7——?” mentioning the name of her 
story, which | had read shortly after its 
publication. 

For a moment she gazed at me with a 
partly puzzled, partly absent look, as if busy 
with old memories, among which I had pro- 
duced some faint vibration. 

Presently she recalled her first serious 
step in a literary life, and smiled as she 
said, — 

“ And are you, then, the little boy whose 
lowly struggles and adventures supplied me 
with incidents for that story?” 

“] was atthat time,” I replied. “Though 
you can hardly call me a little ae now.” 

“True,” she responded, smiling again. 
“T should have used the past tense. And . 
so you reached Chicago after all?” 

“Thanks to your kind gift, I reached my 
destination, and have since established my- 
self here upon a firm business footing. | 
am a husband, and a happy and prosperous 
man. I have often told my wife the anec- 
dote ot the two-dollar bill, and she is one of 
your most ardent admirers in consequence 
today.” 
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“So you have remembered it all these 
ears,” she said, with another smile. ‘I! 
ad forgotten that I gave you anything, 

though | well remember the incident of talk- 
ing to you.” ; 

“Yes; my recollection of it is as vivid as 
if it.had been an occurrence of yesterday, 
and my gratitude has retained its full warmth 
through all this time. *I have often longed 
to thank you for the influence ay kindness 
of that day has had upon my life and char- 
acter.” 

I fancied there was the faintest suspicion 
of impatience in her manner as she an- 
swered, — 

“I do not understand why should feel 
yourself under very heavy obligations on ac- 
count of the money. If you gained two dol- 
lars by the operation I gained twenty.” 

. Ah! but you were not obliged by any- 


thing but the promptings, of a generous 
heart to give me the money, and it came at 
a time in all my life when it was most need- 
ed and most useful.” 

‘* Well, well, if you choose to view it in 
that light I am sure I will not object.” 

There was a long pause, broken at last by 
me. 

“When my wife hears of this she will be 
very desirous to see you. May she have 
that pleasure?” 

“Here is my card. You are welcome to 

home. I have not long been a resident 


of Chicago, and shall be glad to know some 
of her people.” 

“When may we come?” 

“ This evening, if you like.” 

More passengers entered the car, and my 
friend, Mrs. Bradley, formerly Miss Hale, 


shortly nodded a pleasant —_— to me, 
and left it. When I reached home and told 
Leonore, she was wild with delight, though 
on second thought she was undecided wheth- 
er to accept Mrs, Bradley’s invitation or not. 
After much wavering she finally concluded 
to go. 

orf she does n’t seem to want us we can 
come right away again,” she said, “and at 
least I shall have seen her.” 

My wife is one of those women who can 
look very stylish and eminently sensible at 
the same time; and that night she looked 
her very best. I was proud of her, and | 
saw at once that she impressed Mrs. Brad- 
ley quite favorably. 

I learned that my literary friend was a 
widow now, and had a son of sixteen, whom 
she was anxious to send to college, though 
at present she lacked the means necessary 
for that purpose. She liked us well enough 
to continue our acquaintance, and gradually 
our friendship became mutually deep and sin- 
cere. She returned our calls, and we showed 
her the city. After a while we learned more 
of her history. 


Her husband had been an inventor, and 
had spent the whole of his married life ig 
contriving a machine for a certain pur 
success in which undertaking promised him 
an ample fortune. Like all inventions, he 
had been at “the jumping-off place” for 
many long and weary years, without seeing 
his way beyond that point. At last, how. 
ever, he had completed his invention and 
secured a patent; but before he could take 
any further steps his hand was arrested by 
death. 

The possession he left to his widow con- 
sisted of his patent and a load of debt accu. 
mulated during the “jumping-off” days, 
when the returns for the literary labors were 
not sufficient to keep the family and pay the 
costs of the thousand and one tests and ex- 
periments which were found indispensable 
to the progress of the invention, Of the 
two legacies, one was of about as much use 
as the other. She knew no way of turning 
the machine to money-making. Her know- 
ledge of the world deterred her from throw- 
ing it upon the market. She had infinite 
faith in the high value of her husband’s in- 
vention, and would not risk the chance of 
losing it through fraud and her own inexpe- 


rience, especially as in that case it would 
fall into unworthy hands. 

She showed me the patent, and I saw at 
once that the production was one of great 
pecuniary worth. For fear of possible dis- 
appointment, however, I would not express 
all the hopefulness I felt for her. 

“ ]t appears to me to possess much merit 
as a practical invention,” said I, “and if you 
will trust me, I will give it a full and faith- 
ful trial.” 

* Will it cost much ?” she asked eagerly. 

“ Under other circumstances it would cost 
about a thousand dollars; but, situated as I 
am, with every convenience in my factory, I 
can test it for half that sum.” 

“Tt is a great risk.” 

“T am willing to take it. And if we meet 
with success | will manufacture the machine 
for ten per cent of the profits.” 

“Are you doing yourself no injustice in 
this?” 

“None whatever. It is my venture, and 
if I lose by it I shall owe my failure to a de 
ficiency in mechanical knowledge.” 

“Then you have faith in the machine?” 
she asked. 

“TI have,” I replied quietly, “sufficient to 
take this risk.” 

“Very well, then. With that understand- 
ing it is a bargain. I would not trust any 
one but you.” 

To make a long story short, the machine 
proved a grand success, and I have since 
manufactured thousands of them. The debts 
whose liquidation had proved such a tedious 
and painful task to Mrs. Bradley melted 
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away as if by magic, and young Bradle 
went to college and has just graduated wit 
honors. 


but I still keep my factory, and I suppose I 
always shall, as a source of amnsement, even 
if 1 have no son to whom to leave the busi- 


At thirty-five I am an independeat man, | ness. 


CLARA AND HER FRIENDS. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN, 


HAT a warm day it was! Even 
through the thick branches of the 
woods the July sun poured his burning rays, 
and the leaves hung downward as if they 
thirsted for rain; but in spite of the heat 


Clara Maynard had chased butterflies and 
gathered wild flowers with a delightiul sense 
of freedom, for her parents were fashionable 
city people, and this was her first summer 
in the country. 

Two of her schoolmates were with her, 
but they were playing keep house under a 
big oak, and Clara rambled on and on, tillat 


length she was quite tired out, and glad to 
sit down in the shade and rest. 

While she was fanning herself with her 
straw hat, and listening to the song of a 
bird in the tree just above her, she uttered a 
little cry of surprise, for on the bank of a 
tiny stream, a few yards away, sat a shabby- 
looking little girl, holding in her hand a 
battered tin cup, filled with great, ripe black- 
berries. Her dress was a very faded pink 
calico, worn to tatters around the bottom, 
and she was watching her bare brown feet 
move slowly in the water, with an air of lazy 
enjoyment. At length she looked up and 
caught Clara’s eye; but, instead of running 
away or feeling ashamed, she called out, in a 
very friendly tone, — 

“Come over here, and I'll give you some 
berries.” 

This was a tempting invitation, and one 
that Clara was not slow to accept; but be- 
fore the cup changed hands she asked, with 
childish curiosity, — 

“Who are you, and how long have you 
been here?” 

“1’m Bessie Gray, and I 've been gather- 
in’ berries in the field, and just now got 
here,” was the answer. “‘That’s my home 
over yonder,” pointing toa dingy little house, 
almost hidden by trees. “I live there with 
nobody but my granny.” 

“Her home is funny and shabby, just like 
herself,” thought Clara, but she only said, — 

“ How cool and swect these berries are!” 

“ Eat ’em ail, if you want ’em,” said Bes- 


sie, generously. ‘“There’s plenty more 
where they come from, and it’s just fun for 
me to pick ’em.” 

While Clara was devouring the contents 
of the cup, Bessie gazed long and a 
ly at the cool, stylish linen suit, with its de 
icate embroidery, and then at the pretty, 
cream-colored button boots and _ striped 


stockings, and, drawing a deep breath, 
asked, — 


P “ Do you wear them good clo’es every 
ay: 


“Good clothes!” repeated Clara, laugh- 


ing; “why, these are the plainest I have, 
for mamma said it was no use to bring my fine 
ones to the country to romp around in, In 
the city, you know, it’s different.” 

“I thought, from your looks, that you 
didn’t b’long round here,” said Bessie. 
“ But then granny says, ‘fine feathers make 
fine birds,’ and I guess I'd look about as 
well as you, ef I was fixed up like you.” 

“T don't know,” said Clara, doubtfully, 
not much liking the comparison; for, smali 
as she was, she was vain of her good looks. 
“ People in the city say I’m very pretty.” 

“T reckon there’s a heap to be seen 
there?” suid Bessie, questioningly. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Clara, “ A good many 
things that no one can see in the country.” 

“Do tell me somethin’ about it,” urged 
Bessie. “ Fanny Jones says the houses are 
together. Is itso?” 

lara made no reply to this question, but 
asked, instead, — 

“ How old are you?” 

“ Ten, last month,” 

“ Well, you re awfully ig’rant to be so old, 
Why, |’m two years younger than you, and, 
‘with a very superior look,’ I know a good 
deal more.” 

“Most likely,” said Bessie, not at all 
abashed. But if you’d lived in the country 
all your life, and didn’t know a steamboat 
from a pop-gun, youd be ig’rant too!” 

“Do you mean to say you never sawa 
boat ?” asked Clara. 

“Jest that; but granny’s nearly seventy, 
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and she never saw but one. Now, I reckon 
you ’ve traveled on one sometimes ?” 

“Many ‘and many a time,” answered 
Clara, looking as if she had seen a great 
deal of the world. 

“ And did one ever bust up when you was 
on it?” asked Bessie. 

“T should think not!” said Clara, rather 
scornfully. “If it had, I’d like to know 
where I’d be now.” 

Here a noise from the big oak caused 
Clara to look in that direction, and she saw 
her schoolmates gathering up their play- 
things and preparing to leave. “ Now, Bes- 
sie,” she said, springing to her feet, “ you'd 
better go; for though you’re pretty nice to 
talk to, you don’t look very well, and I’d 
rather not be seen with you.” 

Bessie’s pride was greatly hurt, but she 
needed no second hint, and, turning quickly 
away, walked toward home. But Clara felt, 
a moment after, that she had acted ungrate- 
fully, and was rather ashamed of herself. 
* She gave me every one of her berries,” she 
thought, “and now I’ve just as good as 
driven her away.” Then, hesitating a little, 
she called out, “ Bessie! Bessie! come back 
here a minute.” 

“ What do you want?” asked Bessie, very 
sulkily, as she slowly approached. 

_“ 1 was just going to tell you,” said Clara, 
“that if you’d come here tomorrow fixed up 
a little better than you are now, I'd intro- 
duce you to the young ladies over yonder.” 

“ Young ladies, indeed!” exclaimed Bes- 
sie, quite as scornfully as Clara could have 
done. “ Why, them’s nothin’ but children ! 
No, thank ’er,” with an independent toss of 
the head, “I don’t want nothin’ to do with 
any such stuck-up lot. If folks can’t like 
me in my old shabby frock, I don’t want’em 
to like me at all!” And she walked away 
with the air of a princess. 

“ Now, if that don’t beat all!” exclaimed 
angry Clara. “ The spiteful thing! I wish 
to goodness she had n’t come here and 
spoilt my fun.” 

“Who was that we saw you talking to?” 
asked Jennie Somers, as the two children 
came up. 

“A girl who gave me some berries,” an- 
veered’ Clara, not caring to say much about 
her new acquaintance. 

“A perfect ragamuffin,” put in Marian 
Hill, who was a disagreeable child, and used 
her tongue pretty freely. “I’m sure, Clara 
Maynard, / would n’t be caught speaking to 
saab low people!” 

* You shouldn’t talk that way, Marian,” 
said Jennie, who always acted the part of 
peace-maker. “Clara has the right to speak 
to any one she pees and poor people can 
be as respectable as rich ones.” 

- But Clara was in too bad a humor to over- 
look Marian’s ill-natured remarks, and she 


walked away with her arm around Jennie’s 
waist, os to notice the other. All that 
evening she thought of Bessie Gray, and the 
more she studied about her, the more certain 
she was that she had treated her badly, 
“I'd have blazed up, too, if any one had said 
such a thing to me,” she thought, “and I’. 
rather play with her this minute than either 
of the girls here, for she’s more lively than 
Jennie, and not cross and hateful like 
Marian.” 

At last she took Jennie into her confi- 
dence, feeling pretty sure that she could 
help her, for she was three years older than 
herself, and very womanly for one of her 
years. 

“I think you were pretty mean to her,” 
said Jennie, very frankly; “ but you might 
make friends with her. Why don’t you 
give her one of your pretty dolls, you have 
so many? It would please her better than 
almost anything else, I know.” 

“Oh, how stupid I was not to think of 
that!” cried Clara, delighted with the idea, 
“Yes, I'll give it to her tomorrow, if you'll 
go as far as the big oak.” 

“ Of course I will,” said Jennie, and then 
Clara proceeded to select the doll. She 
chose one of her nicest,—a very stylish 
lady in a ball dress of pink satin, trimmed 
with rich lace. “And I'll throw in a walk- 
ing-suit,” she said, “and put that and Rosa- 
bel in a box, so if that hateful Marian should 
see us, and go along, she won’t know what 
I’m going to give Bessie.” 

Marian did really accompany them, but 
she said nothing particularly disagreeable 
till they reached the big oak, and Clara 
started in the direction of Bessie’s home. 

“1 know where you 're going,” she cried; 
“you just want to find that little scare-crow 
I saw you with, yesterday. I declare I’m 
ashamed of you, Clara Maynard, you sly, 
thing!” 

But Clara did not mind her taunts now 
and walked briskly along till she reached 
the dingy little house in the woods. Bessie 
was playing in the yard, but although she 
saw the visitor, she did not come near her. 

“Don’t you know me?” asked Clara, rath- 
er shyly. 

“Yes, I do,” she replied, quite crossly. 
“You’re the girl that made fun of my 0: 
rags, yesterday.” 

. Well, I’m sorry I treated you so badly; 
won't you let me in?” 

Then Bessie unfastened the rickety old 
gate, and Clara took the doll and walking- 
suit out of the box, and handed them to her. 

“I’ve brought Rosabel, if you ac 
cept her,” she said. ' 

“Land sakes!” cried the astonished 
child; “ you don’t mean that you ’re going 
to give her to me for good and all?” 


“Yes, I do.” 
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“Oh, my goodness! who'd have thought 
of such a eg? You dear, sweet, curly- 
headed doll! I didn’t dream there was one 
in the world half as fine and pretty, and I ’Il 
love you to the longest day ms my life.” 

hy, I never liked her half that well,” 
said Clara, watching Bessie’s hugs and 
kisses with a sort of comical wonder. 

“That’s because you never knew what 
‘t'was to be without pretty things,” remarked 
Bessie, holding Rosabel off at arm’s-length, 
and gazing atheradmiringly. “I never had 
but one doll, and that was made of a piece 
of granny’s old gown, and I couldn’t bear to 
kiss her, because she was black. Now I’ll 
take her for Rosabel’s nigger. You’ve got 
another, haven’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Clara; “mamma said 
it was no use to bring but half of my family 
to the country, so I left four at home.” 

“ My gracious!” exclaimed Bessie, open- 
ing her eyes to the widest possible extent. 
“What a lot of money your folks must 
have! Now we are so poor,” and her coun- 
tenance fell a little, “that I haven’t the 


leastest mite of a present to give you. But. 


there’s a big bowl of nice berries, that I 
picked this mornin’, and mebbe you'd like 
some, with a wos of granny’s cream.” 

“That I would,” said Clara, “for I’m 
both warm and thirsty.” 

Granny Gray, a feeble, white-haired old 
woman, sat by one of the windows knitting, 
but she rose as Clara entered, and welcomed 
her quite as politely as any of her mamma’s 
fashionable city friends could have. done. — 
She was much pleased with Bessie’s gift, 
and seemed to take quite a fancy to the giv- 
er, too, for she brought bread, butter, and 
cottage cheese, in addition to the sweetened 
berries and cream, and pressed her to eat; 
and Clara enjoyed the homely fare. When 
she was ready to go, both invited her to 
come again and bring Jennie, for she had 
said a good deal in favor of her friend. 

“It’s just as I said!” exclaimed Marian, 
crossly, as Clara joined them under the oak; 
“ you ‘ve been calling on that little beggar.” 

“You did right,” said Jennie; and Clara 
whispered in her ear, “I’m glad you told 
me what to do, for I feel a good deal better, 
now. 


“ SHE.” 


BY B. F. CULBERTSON. 


Ww the insignificant pronoun above 
written was invariably used to desig- 
nate a woman of such fine fersounelle, 
was one of the unsolved mysteries to the 
good people of B——. 

But though a mystery, it was nevertheless 
a fact; for while Mr. Hazlett had been wont 
to speak of his first wife, familiarly, as 
“Bess,” he always referred to his second 
choice as “she.” 

When Farmer Hazlett brought home his 
second wife, there was much shaking of 
wise heads, and gloomy sighs for the 
memory of the gentle wife so speedily for- 
gotten, many wise forebodings and proph- 
ecies about the ultimate fate of the poor 
children, now under the proverbial iron of 
a stepmother. 

These children, be it remembered, were 
examples of infantile ignorance and child- 
ish worthlessness, held up by my parents, 
after much the same fashion of the mythical 
dunce, in a backwoods school: to be pitied, 
laughed at, and held aloof from; to be 
talked of in whispers, as a disgrace to the 
neighborhood, that such ignorance and 


rudeness could exist in its charmed pre- 
cincts. 

Their ignorance was deplorable. And 
though the children were miracles of rude- 
ness, it was alone from neglect that they 
were so. 

They had been allowed to run loose, and 
grew up wild as savages, as a matter of 
course. For the farmer was interested in 
no earthly pursuit or pleasure, but the 
growth and improvement of his South 
Downs, his Suffolk igs and Alderney 
cows, and his twalned orses and dogs. 
Too indolent when he came into the house 
to rest, to utter a word of expostulation to 
his noisy children, they went unchided for 
their rudeness, and were untaught in the 
simplest things. 

And his poor over-worked wife, whose 
fingers were so busy, and body so tired, 
she had not the spirit to teach them, the 
strength to correct, but worked her way 
through the turmoil laboriously; for the 
neigbors had been wont to observe that she 
had no knack of arranging her work, though 
she did it well. And so it happened, her 
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rest never came, till the pulseless hands 
could no longer work. 

To be sure, the children went to the dis- 
trict school when they pleased, and stay- 
ed at home when they willed. But the lit- 
tle they learned there was forgotten during 
the long vacations. 

Besides, they did not like the school, and 
the scholars shrank away from them. This 
avoidance was due, in part, to their savage 
way of playing, but more from an aversion, 
which sprang up from this occurrence. 
Mike came to school one morning during 
his first term, unaccompanied by Jim. The 
teacher who had not learned the peculiari- 
ties of the family, thinking perhaps the boy 
was sick, asked kindly, — 

“Where is your brother, Michael ?” 

“Hey?” 

: “ Where is your brother?” more distinct- 
Ma What d’ye say?” 

“ Where is your brother?” 

“Ts it my pap you want?” 

And after, with childish arrogance and 
hauteur, the other scholars held themselves 
aloof as much as possible. There must be 
something uncanny about a boy who did 
not know what the word “ brother” meant. 

And the poor little waifs grew to hate 
the school, and shrink from the teachers. 
But of the many evidences of their igno- 
rance, none was more widely known through 
the horrified neighborhood than the inci- 
dent I am about to relate. 

Of all things, to be forever treasured in 
their stunted minds, was the memory of a 
ay given by their parents one winter. The 

erpsichorean art never won braver plau- 
dits nor awakened more sincere admiration 
than that felt by these poor little savages. 

But that the memory of these festivities 
should crop out so unexpectedly, on the 
solemn occasion of a funeral, was horrifying 
in its absurdity. A baby brother of the 
elves died. The church was undergoing 
repairs, and it was thought best to have the 
services at the house. Noticing several ar- 
rivals, one of the boys asked gravely of the 
pastor, — 

“How soon are you expecting the dan- 
cers?” 

They supposed every crowd must dance. 

These uncouth savages numbered three: 

im, Mike, and Pug; the latter christened 

njamin, but taking his name from the 
shape of his nose. 

There was a young lady, Dolly, who 
had attended the academy, and was a wel- 
come guest at the village parties. She had 
taken charge of the ‘household after her 
mother’s death. Dolly tried to keep the 
boys in check, but they scorned her poor 
show of authority, and she gave up in dis- 
gust, her ‘interest in them diminishing in 


proportion to her increasing fancy for a 
mustached young clerk, who, be it known, 
was proportionately smitten with her 
charms. 

Also two little ones, Nettie and Charlie; 
too young to be either noticeably ignorant, 
or more than ordinarily mischievous. Stil] 
they were a handsome family. Dolly was 
very pretty, with red lips,and rosy cheeks, 
and complexion clear as ivory. Her eyes 
were black as sloes, and her hair vied with 
the raven’s wing. The two little ones were 
lovely little blondes, when their faces and 
bibs were clean. For the others it was a 
puzzle to guess what they might look like, 
with proper care. Their faces and hands 
were never free from traces of mother earth; 
their hair grew in all ways, — one’s black, 
another's flaxen, the other a mass, red as 
coals of fire, bristling as so many brush-heaps, 
— tangled and unkempt. They were tall 
and strong, and when pressed into service 
could work pretty welJ, though they were 
almost sure to manage to do more mischief 
than their work amounted to. 

The idea of Farmer Hazlett marryi 
again had not occurred to any of his ol 
neighbors until the deed was done. Then 
“Poor Dolly!” and “Those wretched 
boys!” was heard on every side. To 
be sure, there were not wanting those 
who had the courage to say, “ nd the 
poor woman who is to have charge of 
them!” But, as usual in all cases, 
the most of the sympathy was wasted 
on those who had least need of it. 

Dolly took the matter quite philosophical- 
ly. She had loved her mother dearly ; still, 
having good sound sense, she saw that a 
woman’s help was needed in her father's 
house, of all others. True, she had no hope 
for those boys, but could not bear to 
think the little ones would go to ruin by the 
same road, and by the elder boys’ guidance, 

Then, too, the young clerk had an in- 
crease of salary; and, under the circum . 
stances, what more natural than that their 
hearts should turn to a home all their own? 
So, it happened, Dolly was not averse to her 
father’s marriage, —on the whole, rather 
glad of it; and, when she met her step-moth- 
er, for the first time, each knew each other 
fora friend. The little ones welcomed the 
new member of the ree with affection ; 
but the boys held aloof, with curious glances, 
and unfriendly airs. 1f this woman thought 
to have them in leading-strings, she might 
as well find out her mistake at first. 

Dolly’s wedding occurred just two weeks 
after the home-coming of the new wife and 
mother, and it was the occasion of the 
first real outbreak on the boys’ part. 

Mrs. Hazlett was a tall, fine-looking wom- 
an, and —_ had been inspired at the first 
with a wholesome respect for her: still, as 
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tHe days went on, and she seemed pleasant 
and kind, they came to think she would al- 
low them their way, as their own mother had 
been glad to do. 

Dolly invited her young friends, and Mrs. 
Hazlett determined the cuésine should be as 
near perfect as possible. So the prepara- 
rations were made, and the cake a very mir- 
acle of voy This Dolly put away care- 
fully, under lock and key, and before Mrs. 
Hazlett retired, she viewed, with a satisfied 
air, the loads of dainties on the pantry 
shelves. 

The morning dawned. The guests ar- 
rived, and soon the momentous hour came. 
when Dolly— sweet and fresh and fair, in 
her white robes.and blossoms — was united 
to the man of her choice. Then followed 
the usual congratulations, — and mayhap a 
tear or two from the pretty eyes of the 
bridemaids,— and amid the buzz and bus- 
tle, the housewife stole away, to oversee the 
completion of the wedding breakfast. 

But with what amazement she glanced in 
the pantry, so daintily arranged the night 
before! A farmer’s despairing glance over 


awind-tossed field of ripening grain was 
scarcely a comparison. 

Pies devoured, the flaky crust sprinkled 
over the ashen floor like rose petals, cake 
despoiled, and preserves dripping every- 
where. 

A long look of amazement, of silent 


consternation; but an old neighbor, look- 
ing over her. shoulder, struck the key-note 
of the trouble at once. 

“ The boys have been helping themselves! 
Their mother never could keep sweetmeats 
from them.” 

But Mrs. Hazlett was not one to fold her 
hands in despair. Twenty minutes’ swift 
work put all to rights ; and, though the wed- 
ding breakfast was not as perfect as she 
had planned it, no one but herself, her help, 
and those boys were the wiser. Luckily the 
bride’s cake was safe. Dolly’s forethought 
had saved that. 

But if there was a turmoil in-Mrs. Haz- 
lett’s mind, no one guessed it, looking at her 
calm and pleasant face. 

The morning passed, and the young wed- 
ding pair departed, followed by kind wishes 
and pleasant jests; ahd after a while the 
guests went away, too, and the family were 
alone. 

That evening Mrs. Hazlett took the boys 
to task fortheir misdemeanor. At first they 
seemed to regard the matter in the light of a 
good joke, then grew sullen. But she did 
not leave them in that mood. Her manner 
was earnest, yet kind; and before she was 
through with her lecture, their faces had 
lengthened to gravity, and they really seem- 
ed convinced that their actions had been 
wrong. 


The discovery, that their education had 
been oy neglected, was not long hidden 
from her keen mind. 

The farmer assured her, they would not 
go to school,—their very ignorance was 
their greatest shame now. Her course was 
promptly decided. 

The eldest could read tolerably. First, 
she coaxed him to read little scraps of news 
to her, from the village paper, while she 
sewed in the evenings. Mike and Pug 
amused themselves, ere-while, by plying 
Puss with a broken spur, — but grew drowsy. 
Even Jim yawned over the locals. But 
short sketches were introduced after an 
evening or two, and their interest in quiet 
pursuits gradually awakened. 

After a while, she discovered she was 
growing somewhat rusty in grammar. In. 
deed, she feared she was forgetting what 
little arithmetic she had learned, and was 
sadly at a loss in geography. 

The farmer did not see that it made any 
difference if she had. Secretly, he thought 
grammar would not = make the butter, 
and geography poor aid for a housekeeper. 

But he wisely let his wife have her own 
way, without interference, since she permit- 
ted him to doze in his great chair during 
the exercises.” 

For she needed strong, young eyes to 
help her; besides, she must keep busy fin- 
gers at her sewing. 

She was very stupid too,—the boys 
would have to read a lesson to her several 
times, before she could repeat it; and then 
she would blunder, and have to be laughed 
at, and corrected. This would have proved 
dull work to our young savages, but for 
these same blunders. 

But she amused them, and then they 
grew interested, and before the winter was 
ended, the evening lessons were looked for- 
ward to eagerly; for they began study in 
earnest, and of their own accord. 

She had been acquiring gradually a great 
influence over them, and a hint now, and a 
word then, which had all the force, and yet 
was not a command, had brought their man- 
ners up to a civilized stand-point. 

The winter had been close and cold; and 
these evenings with their books had kept 
them at home. 

Their presence at spelling-schools was 
much missed by the clique whose leaders in 
mischief they avowedly were. 

But spring found them much sobered 
down, and conscious of having an aim in 
life. 

Mrs. Hazlett was not a fair-weather Chris- 
tian, by any means. But she had stayed at 
home from church, for months, — ostensibly, 
that part of the time the roads were almost 
impassable; really, that she dared not leave 
the boys to their own devices, — her work in 
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their reformation but incomplete, neither 
did she wish to take them with her, till she 
was more sure of their behaviour. 

But, one pleasant morning in April, Mrs. 
Hazlett signified her desire to go to the vil- 
lage to church. 

The farmer started. He liked his Sun- 
day nap, but Jim, Mike and Pug ran to the 
barn and gave the horse extra care. This 
church-going had been held up as a treat for 
some time. They knew of the neat, new 

‘ suits hanging in the closet, to be donned for 
the first time this morning. 

No one knew better the curse of false 
ride than this wise woman, But she also 
new that it was quite necessary to instill a 

moderate spice of vanity in the minds of 
these lads, trusting her own good sense to 
guide and direct. 

So, in due time, the carriage was brought 
to the door, and the farmer, his wife and lit- 
tle ones, seated carefully, the boys taking 
the front seat that they might drive. 

The villagers. stared half amazed. These 
manly lads looking so handsome and neat, 
and who behaved as decorously, were 
scarcely tq be recognized as the same young 
renegades, who were wont, of old, to be in 
the middle of every melee. 

Dick and Ned Carlyle, their whilom inti- 
mates, who lurked outside the church door, 
stared in wonder too; they dared not ex- 
pect support from these boys who noticed 
them only with a cool nod. 

After that they were never missed from 
the family pew. Farmer Hazlett was fain 
to defer his Sunday nap till after dinner. 

Under Mrs. Hazlett’s tutelage, they mas- 
tered one study after another, till, first Jim, 
and a year later Mike and ah no longer 
“ Pug,” were declared ready for college, 
where they acquitted themselves with great 
credit. 


And a proud woman is Mrs. Hazlett eh 
Proud of the noble fellows, who delight 
consulting mother at every turn. Pro 
too, in the praise from husband and friends, 

Charlie will soon graduate too, and a no 
ble boy he is, for his training was easy ag 
the molding of wax. He had nothing to un. 
learn when she took charge of him. As for 
Nettie, she is a sweet, fair maiden, but soon 
to leave the paternal roof; but no fears of 
her cake being despoiled, or kept safe by 
lock and key, no fears of her dainties, for her 
wedding breakfast being pillaged. 

And Farmer Hazlett looks with pride up 
on the tall forms of his comely sons. 

James is a surgeon of great promise, and 
Michael and Benjamin have all the clients 
they can attend to. Charlie is studying for 
the ministry, a calling his gentle disposition 
peculiarly fits him for. 

— a fair, pleasant-faced matron, says 
softly, — 

“1 can’t understand however the boys 
came to this!” 

“It is her work, Dolly,” the father says 
with emphasis. 

“She is a wonderful woman! And that 
my boys did not go to utter ruin, is alone 
due to her exertions, She is a noble wom- 
an! 

And Dr. Jim who has listened unawares, 
slips behind the mother’s chair, in the room 
beyond, and stooping kisses her cheek. 

“ Why, what possesses you?” she asks 
wonderingly. 

“TI never can thank you enough, for what 
you have done for me and my brothers !” 

“Nonsense! The ring of the true metal 
was in yourselves! God only made me a 
humble help along the way.” 

But a tear glistened in her eye. 

No praise so sweet to her ears, as that 
from the lips of the reclaimed. 


BIRD- NOTES. 


BY MISS ELLIS CLARE. 


a. are not usually credited with half 
the intelligence or good qualities that 
are freely attributed to a few favored ani- 
mals ; but many well-authenticated instances 
rove them to possess a very large share. 
he foilowing cases came under my own 


eyes. The first I willrelate occurred when | 
resided in a detached country-house far from 
any town, and where I had many feathered 
friends, with whom I became on the most 


confidential terms. The winter had been 
exceptionally severe and long, the snow ir 
ing deep on the ground for a considerable 
time. The birds had suffered terribly. I 
had a large muster of daily pensioners ; but 
as numbers were still frozen to death, I had 
an unused room turned into a refuge for the 
destitute, a temporary home for my out-pa- 
tients; and soon had a perfect aviary in it 
by merely leaving the window open from 
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early in the morning till dusk. There were 
representatives of many families, and among 
some not usually on sociable terms with 
mankind. One robin was soon the tamest 
of all my welcome visitors, and he remained 
long after the rest had left. He was so per- 
fectly fearless that he not only made himself 
quite at home in his own quarters, but he 
would fly into on adjoining sitting-room, 
alight on on the breakfast-table, pick up 
crumbs, and to the surprise and amusement 
of all, even perch on a loaf of bread and help 
himself, calmly looking round with his large 
expressive eyes in a most entertaining man- 
ner, and eventually returning to his adopted 
home, where there was food and water; 
therefore neither hunger nor thirst could 
have led him to pay these visits. 

As the warmer days come on, he would sit 
near the open window and sing in the sun- 
shine. He at length flew out; and | feared 
that I shouid not see my pretty friend again ; 
but toward evening he returned to roost, 
and I closed the window as before. He 
continued to fly away and return thus for 
some time. Then he came in no longer, 
but would sit in a laurel bush close to the 
window and sing most sweetly. By degrees 
he came less frequently, and when birds be- 
gan to build, I lost sight of him. I left the 
neighborhood shortly after, and with sincere 
regret bade farewell to the hope of seeing my 
oe little favorite again. I only trust 

at if he returned and sought for shelter in 
other winters, he may have found a welcome 
from later occupants of the house. I shail 
never forget his gratitude and trustfulness ; 
and all salen will for his sake be especiall 
endeared to me. He was a beautiful speci- 
men of his class; and I often thought, in 
listening to his sweet wild notes, and in ad- 
miring his bright brown plumage and his 
vividly red breast, that if he had been a na- 
tive of some tropical land, a far higher value 
would have been by most people set upon 
him. But “no man is a prophet in his own 
country and among his own kindred.” 


The second of my recollections in illus- 
tration of bird-life will be a very brief story 
to tell; but it caused perhaps more actual 
amusement than either of the others. The 
servants had been for some time in the hab- 
it, during some very hard weather, of feed- 
ing a house-sparrow at the kitchen-door, 
and by degrees had lured him into coming 
inside. He grew so tame, that when they 
were sitting at the table he would hop about 
close to their chairs and go in and out un- 
derneath the. table, and in this manner was 
a constant visitor for some weeks. He also 
subsequently visited my portion of the prem- 
ises, and we became even greater friends. 
When the frost disappeared, I thought the 
Sparrow had left us; for on inquiry I found 


that he had not been seen for some days. 
One warm sunny morning | had opened the 
French-windows, but did not notice him 
outside, when suddenly I heard an extraor- 
dinary sound, something like the squeakin 

noise made in using india-rubber, or that o 
love-birds in going to roost. There on the 
carpet close to my feet was our old friend 
the sparrow, making an insane attempt at 
singing ; and the house-sparrow not being 
exactly a song-bird, the nearest approach 
that he could make to music was the inde- 
scribable serenade that I had heard. He 
looked most ludicrous, warbling his love-song 
in his new ré/e of tenor. I have no doubt 
that he was doing his utmost to express his 
thanks for our hospitality. It was the best 
acknowledgment that he could make, the 
sweetest song that he could sing. Sims 
Reeves could have done no more. After 
exhausting all his powers of vocalization, he 
flew away, and we never, to our knowledge, 
saw him again. 


The third of my souvenirs probably the 
inhabitants of towns will consider a purely 
imaginary story, but it is nevertheless 
strictly true ; and country residents, in their 
constant fobservation of the habits of wild- 
birds, I have no doubt often hear of and 
witness instances quite as curious. Return- 
ing home from a long mountain ramble, I 
saw a poor little newly fledged bird on the 
roadside, evidently but lately out of the 
nest; though there was neither hedge nor 
bush near to account for its being where it 


I took it home with me; but doubtin 
whether I could rear one so young, I looke 
about to see if I could discover the parent- 
birds ; and soon gladly descried two hedge- 
sparrows following me and evidently in a 
state of great excitement over the collapse 
of their domestic arrangements. Havin 
heard that if a young bird be placed in a 
cage where it can be easily seen and heard 
by the old birds, they will continue to feed 
it, I placed the little foundiing in a cage and 
hung it on the porch. The heads of the 
family continued near, but never approach- 
ed the cage; and as the sun was going 
down, I was at a loss to know what to do 
for thebest. After a short consideration, 
I took the little “ waif and stray,” and hold- 
ing it so that the father and mother could 
clearly see it, I walked slowly toward a corn- 
field, — only divided by some hurdles from 
the garden, — and saw that they still follow- 
ed me, and continued todo so, till I reach- 
ed my destination. There I held up my 
protégé for a few minutes well in view, and 
then quietly placed iton the ground, and 
stood a few paces off awaiting the result. 
After a short pause, I saw both the old 
birds fly down to the spot where I had left 
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their newly-recovered treasure; and so the 
happy family were now re-united. 

About a week afterward I was sitting 
near a window that opened down to the 
ground, and hearing an unusually loud twit- 
tering of birds in the garden, I feared that 
something had alarmed them. Close to the 
veranda I discovered the two hedge-spar- 
rows and their loved one — now strong and 
able to fly — assembled before me, tryin 
their utmost to attract attention. The ol 
birds were evidently immensely proud of 
their son and heir. I am perfectly con- 
vinced that they were the same trio. It was 
late in the building season; there had been 


no nests, to my certain knowledge, immedi- 
ately around the house ; no young birds had 
been seen near; and in anyother case there 
would in all pr-bability have been more 
than one hedge-sparrow hatched. Beyonda 
doubt this was the pleasant termination of 
the wreck ashore in which I had so willing. 
R4 come to the rescue. The visit was a 
thanks-offering for assistance ata time of 
need. They remained for some minutes 
triumphantly exhibiting themselves, singing 
and chirping tothe best of their ability; 
and then all three flew away “ to fresh fields 
and pastures new.” Thus ended three 
scenes in the romance of real life. 


MOHA WK. 


BY TONY. 


'WEET are the memories culled from thy g!immer, 
Fond are the fancies nestled in store, 
As mind reverts back to the glorious shimmer 
Dotting thy surface from shore unto shore. 


Hills growin; Je with the rich gleamin 
Mastlin t > = with wonderful light; 
A thousand far-fetched fanciful streamin 
strewiug this mystical veil o’er the sight. 


Down to the water, willows low bendiog, 
Sousiieg with kisses the waveicts so fair, 
y 


Then lightly lift upward, with pearly dreps sending 
Their many-hued jewels aloft in the air. 


Utica, N.Y., Aucust, 1881. 


Flashing and singing, faithfully k 

All the old past in 

Mind fancy's brewing can only be reaping 
The many old legends’ fantastical sway. 


There the tall cliff reaching up from the water, 
And the slim pines above it piercing the cloud, 

There the old chief in whose heart is no quarter 
For the lovers who dying together are proud. 


Countless the glories of tradition’s teaching, 
Grouping together with needs that were great; 

Mind stealing back to the past is but reaching 
For facts joined to fiction in fanciful prate. 


CHINESE STREET GAMES. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


HE Chinese are fond of every sort of 
game, and, from the dusty little boy 
who plays in the gutter to the highest man 
in the country, they will delight in games of 
chance. The small boy would much rather 
mble for his “ brown sugar,” than get it 

n any other way, and it really is wonderful 
to see the skill shown by these little fellows. 
There is a game called “ Rolling the Cow- 
cash,” which is usually played by three or 
four persons. Two bricks or stones are 
so — that one, which must be smooth 
and flat, is somewhat raised above the other. 
This flat_stone is called the “green brick,” 


and the player has to roll the cash down the 
rick,” giving it a downward fling, 
The next player follows the example of the 
first, but trying to make the distance of his 
fling greater than the one preceding it; and 
this goes on until all have played. 

He whose cash has gone furthest, now 
stands on the spot where his cash has fallen 
and tries to hit the cash nearesthis. Should 
he do so, he not only wins the cash struck 
by him, but as muck more as the players 
have agreed upon as the share of the suc- 
cessful player. But if in rolling the cash 
some unlucky fellow hits the cash already 
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rolled, then both cash must be thrown again 
down the “ green brick.” 

This game is played by people of all ages ; 
and it is not uncommon to see elderly men 
betting on the “rolling of the Cow-cash,” — 
so calied after the waddling motion of a cow. 

“Pitch and Toss” is perhaps the most 

pular game played with cash, Any num- 

r can play. 

First, a starting point or base is selected, 
then a small hole dug, about two yards off. 
The hole must be just broad enough to re- 
ceive one cash at a time, and must be one 
inch deep. Each player puts two or more 
cash in a pot, and then “toss up” for the 
first throw. 

The tossing up consists in throwing one 
cash at the hole; he whose cash is nearest 
tu the hole winsthe toss. The winner takes 
all the cash in the “ pot ” in his right hand, 
and standing exactly on the base, throws 
them at the hole, trying to fling as many as 

ssible, for every one that falls in the hole 
Gtouge to him who throws it; and this 
requires good eye-sight, and much practice 
in throwing. 

The other — now point out one of 
the cash out of the hole, and call upon the 
player to bit it. If he should decline, the 

_by the next ylayer, to 
him. 

Here are the rules of this game : — 

First. Should twocash rest one upon the 
other, after the first cast, all the cash must 
be thrown again. 

Second. If the prayer hits the cash 
pointed out to him, in accordance with the 
rules, he wins all the cash in the pot. 

Third. A successful hit consists in hit- 


cash is all taken u 
be thrown again a 
e 


ting one cash so as to cause it to fly beyond 
the rest; that is, it must be further away 
from every other cash than one “ cash diam- 
eter,” — say an inch. 

Fourth. If the player’s cash hits more 
than one cash pointed out, he loses it and 
his turn. 

Fifth. If two, three or more cash are 
very near together, they must be moved one 
“cash diameter” from each other, before the 
—_ aims at any, and so forth. 

nother game of chance is “ Buying the 
Black and White,” and the requirements 
are a table and the cash. This is played by 
“matching head or tales.” Much betting 
can be done on this game, as often the 
matching is done under cover of a cup, and 
then it is really all chance and no cheating. 

And there are other games played by the 
Chinese unconnected with gambling ; “ shut- 
tlecock,” kite-flying, top-spinning, draughts, 
marbles and dice. 

These games, which may appear simple 
to us, with them are reduced to science, ard 
the ingenuity with which a small boy in 
China flies a kite with us would be equal to 
any exploit in civil-engineering. 

Many of these games are of great antiqui- 
y for near the little graves of Asiatic chil- 

ren who died years ago are found small 
stone marbles, and from the graves of Ro- 
man babies ivory dolls have often been dug 
up; which goes to show that “children are 
children all the world over,” and that the 
frown of the Sphinx did not prevent the fly- 
ing of the kite, and that under the shadow of 
the Pyramids there lived little children who 
loved to play as well as those we now know 
and see. 


LEAVES. 


F leaves, as well as flowers, we have 
an infinite variety, and many of them 
are very beautiful. ho has not admired 
the beauty of the exquisitely notched, heart- 
shaped roseleaf; the tiny cypress vine; the 
delicate fern; the star-shaped maple; the 
nicely veined elm; the graceful acacia; the 
curiously cut oak; the brilliant silver-leaf 
poplar; and many more, which we will not 
Stop to specify? Then there is the various- 
ly striped, bladed leaf of the ribbon or 
“striped grass.” Who has not searched, 
but all in vain, to find two of these leaves 
striped alike? Many hours have the little 
ones of our families spent in this fruitless 
search. Each leaf had a beauty of its own, 
as has every child, but no two alike. 
Through the summer, while gardens and 


fields are decked with flowers, the leaves ‘re 
of different shades of green; but when : 1- 
tumn comes, and the ripened leaves ai * 
kissed by the frost, how splendid, how gor- 
geous are our forest trees! with their leaves 
of every hue, from the most brilliant red, 
yellow, and green, to the rich russet, purple, 
and brown. We have seen the forest at this 
season of the year when it resembled, at a 
distance, a vast bouquet of gorgeous flow- 
ers. Do not all these varied Coamties speak 
to us of the love and goodness of the Crea- 
tor, my children? Even to the dying leaf 
God gives renewed beauty, as if to remind 
us that there is something glorious even in 
death. It also suggests to us the spring- 
time, — the resurrection life beyond. 


RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


A TALE OF LAND AND SEA ADVENTURE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington, } 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE ENGLISH GIRL AND MAZOONA. 


W5: left Addie Arkwright insensible in 
the midst of her enemies; but Ma- 
zoona and his followers making a desperate 
rally, the invaders momentarily gave back, 
and the young chief was enabled to bear her 
away from immediate dangers. 
He then resumed the fight. 


The enemy, 
however, being re-enforced from their main 
body, pursued him and his handful of men 
to the thickets in the rear, where at length 
the fight ended ; Addie, who had now recov- 


ered, being kept with a crowd of women and 
children, far back from the foe, with Mazoo- 
na and his small band between. 

When the island was once more left in 
peace, the sight presented to its inhabitants 
was a sorrowful one ; for in the slaughter 
there had been no discrimination of age or 
sex. 

The loss, however, to the warlike portion 
of the tribe had not been very great; as, at 
the time of the attack, only about thirty of 
the island warriors were at home, — twenty 
having gone with Raymond, and fifty being 
absent upon another expedition. 

The invaders were three hundred in num- 
ber; yet Mazoona said that had all his 
fighting men been present he could have 
made a successful stand on the defensive. 

The brave young chief was everywhere 
wounded. One spear had grazed his skull, 
and two others his breast, and he bore the 


marks ofsevenarrows. Hehimselfhad slain 


a large number of the enemy. 

Adelaide had now an opportunity to wit- 
ness the obsequies of savage warriors. The 
cauoes of the enemy were hardly out of 
sight when those of the fifty men above 
mentioned arrived; and a short time after- 


| ward the ceremonies of mournin 


com- 
menced. The island resounded with the 
most horrid discord in the way of obitu 
music, and the most frightful lamentations. 
Mazoona, painted jet black from head to 
foot, chanted the death dirge of his father, 
beat his breast, and tore his hair. And 
when the whole population joined in the hid- 
eous wail,— leaped, danced, and rolled on 
the ground,—cutting themselves with 
knives and shells, an tearing their flesh 
with their nails, —the English girl was 
chilled with horror. 

Brave old Mayaposang, with his dead 
warriors and his women and children, was 
finally laid under the turf; and now Mazoo- 
na was head chief in his stead. 

But, oh, the agony that Addie suffered as 
she thought of Isabel! The loneliness of 
her condition was inconceivably crushing, 
There was not one shadow of hope; and 
she begar to long for death. It now seem- 
ed to her a marvel that savage life could 
ever have appeared to her eyes Otherwise 
than repulsive ; and she discovered that in 
the loss of her two civilized associates she 
had lost all which made a home on this rude 
island in any degree tolerable. Now her 
life must be utterly listless; all its dear 
memories grown to tortures. 

The obsequies being over, Mazoona in- 
formed the white girl that when the days of 
mourning for his father should be over, he 
would claim her for his wife. There was 
very little romance about the matter; no 
tender wooing; she was simply expected to 
acquiesce. 

And then in her dreariness, Addie asked 
herself, “ Why not?” Wasnot one thing as 
good as another, since death would not 
come? And she made no answer to the 
chief by word or sign, but only sat silent and 
wretched. Queen of a savage island, where 
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Raymond had been, and Isabel — would she 
not always be haunted by their voices? 
And the years would go on, carrying her 
farther and farther away from her real self 
and the dead past ? 

She walked by the breezy shore, and how 
strong was the temptation there to end all! 
Only a moment, —only the depth of one of 
those inrolling surges between herself and 

ace! She looked back upon the green 

ills and out upon the wide ocean, and 
thought how all was freedom and vastness 
outside of human life! 

Presently her eyes were turned toward a 
promontory that shot out a little to her left, 
and her heart beat with a new and startled 
interest. What was it that she saw over the 
land? 

She ran along the shore to the high point 
which in that direction had shut out her 
view of the sea, and there, within a single 
mile, and seeming almost at her feet, was a 
tall ship with her topsails in the buntlines, 
just swinging around to ber chain! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE PEARL-FISHERS. 
of the English girl at once more 
fi 


nding herself in the arms of Isabel 
Lee, may imagined. Mazoona was de- 
lighted with the return of his twenty warri- 
ors, and though chagrined and sad at the 
loss of his prospective white queen, who was 
from this moment taken on board the sloop- 
of-war, expressed no wonder at her choice. 

“She will be glad among her people,” he 
said to Raymond, “and Mazoona will take 
wives of his nation. Mazoona’s heart would 
sink in a strange land; and should his 
countrymen come to the shore, he would go 
with them as the white bird now flies away 
to her home !” 

And whatever may have been the regret 
of the young chief, this was all that was 
said. e seemed instinctively to compre- 
hend in another the strength of home at- 
tachments; and a native magnanimity 
closed his lips to all complaint. 

Raymond wished much to revisit the 
scene of his late pearl-fishing, and in compa- 
ny with a number of native canoes, the 
ship’s launch was run around to the spot. 
Our hero was by this time almost as expert 
a diver as his savage companions, and the 
officers of the Weymouth looked with aston- 


ishment upon his success. This good for- 


tune was, indeed, far beyond his own expec- 
tations ; and he became inspired with an 
enthusiasm like that of the early gold-seek- 
ers in California. 
For a fortnight the work was successfully 
‘continued ; the British officers buying the 


treasures of the savages, yet earnestly offer- 
ing to divide them with the young American 
to whom they owed their ship and all their 
happy prospects in life. 

ut to such proposals our hero would not 
listen. He was determined that his own 
hand alone should bring up from the deep 
the wealth he coveted for Isabel’s sake 
alone; and the surprising good luck which 
attended some of his dives gave assurance 
that for the desired consummation he did ° 
not hope in vain. 

In the sides of the coral bank were the 
little places that he explored ; and without 
descending as deeply as the natives, he met 
with even greater success than they. 

This wealth almost bewildered Shes and 
he could not help wondering that these 
beautiful pearls should thus long have re- 
mained undiscovered by the savages. But 
the truth was that the coral bank itself was 
anew discovery even to the natives; they 
having until a short time previous known 
nothing of its existence, as it was wholly un- 
der water and only to be found by the most 
exact ranges from the distant mountain-tops 
and the breaking of the sea upon portions 
of it near the surface, 

At the end of the time mentioned, how- 
ever, it became evident that the supply was 
nearly exhausted; and in another week 
Raymond ceased his visits to the place, con- 
vinced that the nymphs of the coral caves 
would bestow no more. But he knew that 
the gems he had gathered were of exceeding 
beauty, and felt that their worth must be 
great. 

Midshipman Percy had generally accom- 
anied him on these expeditions, and the 
riendship which grew up between the 
Yankee sailor-boy and the young Briton was 

warm and confidential. 

Raymond discovered that his companion 
was the son of a wealthy Australian mer- 
chant at Sydney; but the fact that most 
interested him was the relation made by the 
midshipman of the witchery flung about his 
heart by the presence of Adelaide. The 
soft, sweet beauty of the young girl was pre- 
cisely calculated to attract his romantic and 
dreamy spirit ; and especially must this be 
the case when she was met under circum- 
stances as novel as those which now sur- 
rounded her. 

Walking with Addie in the tall cocoanut 
groves, the young officer poured forth the 
tender emotions with which ke was so deep- 
ly and sincerely inspired, and life took a 
new meaning to the heart of the once for- 


lorn girl. How blushingly she revealed to 
Isabel all that she felt and hoped, and told of 
the re-created world that had risen up about 
her with the warm sunshine of love. 
Although her parents and herself, when 
shipwrecked, were bound to the Swan-River 
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Colony, she had an uncle residing in Syd- 
ney, and felt assured of a kind reception 
from himself and his family when the sloop- 
of war should arrive there; this being the 
port of destination. 

And now the Weymouth weighed anchor ; 
Mazoona and a great number of his people 
watching with sorrowful interest the depart- 
ure of the three young strangers who a few 
‘nonths before had dropped down upon them 

+ is from the clouds. 

Raymond and his two girl companions 
were filled with varying emotions as the ship 
made sail; but the predominating feeling 
was a quiet joy at the thought of forever 


leaving behind them a manner of life which 
at the best had been rendered tolerable on- 


ly by hope and their own mutual sympa 
thies. 


Thus Mazoona, his canoes and his island 
faded from sight, and after a prosperous 
voyage the ship arrived at Sydney, where 
Adelaide Arkwright was sincerely welcomed 
by her relatives. Mr. and Mrs. Percy, how- 


ever, to whom she was introduced by her 


young midshipman lover, and upon whom 
she at once produced a most favora- 
ble impression, insisted upon her taking 
up her abode with their family. Their son 
had made no secret of his feelings ;-and his 
parents, seeing the girl of his love all that 
was beautiful and winning, and taking a 
wonderful interest in her sad, romantic sto- 
ry, desired from that moment to regard her 
as a daughter. 

How glad Isabel felt for her young friend 
from whom she was now soon to be parted. 
How they talked and wept together over 
many a scene of the past ! 

There lay at Sydney an American ship 
which was ere long to sail for Singapore, and 
the captain of which was accompanied by 
his wife. This lady, from the very day of 
Isabel's arrival at-the place, took a motherly 
interest in her, and desired that both she and 
Raymond should take up their quarters in 
the handsome cabin of the vessel where she 
herself lived both in and out of port. They 
accordingly did so. 

“ Go with us to Singapore,” said the lady, 
“and see India and perhaps China; then 
accompany us to the United States, either 
across the Pacific if we go to San Francis- 
co, or around the Cape of Good Hope if we 
goto Boston or New York. There is no 
other chance for you at present unless you 
take one of the packets and return by the 
way of England.’ 

They at once decided to remain with the 
American ship; and Raymond, with a belt 
full of pearls, felt that they would not lack a 
hos _ welcome anywhere in the civilized 
wor. 


CHAPTER 
AN OLD FRIEND. 


the ship 7riumph became the home 
of the boy sailor and his school-girl 
companion, But Raymond’s old ideas of 
sea life had not left him. He could not 
help looking with some contempt upon the 
term “passenger,” as applied to an able. 
bodied young man on shipboard ; and thus, 
asthe Zriumph was in want of a man or 
two, he informed Capt. Greene, her com- 
mander, that on the day of sailing he would 
take a berth in the forecastle and make the 
voyage to Singapore asa sailor before the 
mast. 


“Since I left home,” he said, “I have 


worked my way wherever 1 have gone, 
whether across oceans or pampas, and | 
prefer to do so still.” 

- “You were cut out for a true sailor,” said 
the captain, “and it seems almest apity that 
those pearls should have interfered with 
you ; for, of course, being a millionaire, you 
will never reef any more topsails after get- 


ing home from this voyage. However, | 
admire your spirit. You wish to have a 
hand in working the ship you sail.in. You 
wish to act and to learn; and you are not 
one who would be sheltered while others 
breast the storm.” 

A few weexs before the sailing of the 
ship, there came on board with the captain 
a gentleman who desired to take passage. 
Raymond, who was reading iu the cabin, 
rose upon his entrance. For a moment the 
uwvo looked fixedly at each other in surprise, 
then both started forward with extended 
hands, “ Raymond Mortimer!” “ Charles 
Remington!” were the mutual exclama- 
tions. Isabel sprang to her feet, gazing in 
a It was indeed her old schoolmas- 
ter 

“ Mr. Remington! Mr. Remington!” she 
cried, “is it possible that you, too, are 
here!” 

For a moment he did not recognize the 
afer but most beautiful face before 

im. 

“And don’t you know her?” cried Ray- 
mond, —“ your little schooi-girl ! ” 

“Isabel Lee!” exclaimed Charles, “am 1 
bewitched! Isabel Lee in Australia! Can 
it be possible? What miracle will happen 
next! Tell me how all this has come 
about 

And the three sat down together in a 
most unexpected re-union, in which all their 
late adventures were mutually related. 

“I came out from Valparaiso,” said 
Charles Remington, “as supercargo of a 
ship. The vessel was sold at Sydney, and 
I thereupon took a fancy to visit the gold- 
fields. After a ‘time, in company 
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others, I commenced mining, and soon met 
with extraordinary success. By the merest 
chance we struck an unusually rich deposit, 
and the result is that I return to this place 
with as large a quantity of gold as I have 
any desire for. 

«J have received letters from Anna, and 
one of them speaks of your departure, 
Isabel; but there was at the time of writing 
no reason to suppose that harm had come to 
either yourself or Raymond _ By this time, 
however, there may be anxiety felt for both. 
But a letter will soon reach home from Sin- 

pore by way of England, so that the fears 
for your safety will be set at rest ere long, 
should we have a short passage over to 
India.” 

When Raymond spoke of his determina- 


tion to make the voyage as a foremast hand, 


Charles smiled. 

“I commend your resolution,” he said. 
“You are the same as when we shot jaguars 
and pumas by the La Plata. But I am ten 
years older than you, and besides I never 
purposed to be a sailor; so I shall take my 
chance in the cabin, only going up to help 


you reef a topsail or take in a topgallant-sail 


in a case of emergency, and to assure myself 
that I have not forgotten what I Jearned on 
the Alwilda.” 

“It is queer,” said Raymond, “that I 
should think of almost everything else more 
than my pearls. It’s no great thing to be 
rich, after all! I have turned a few of the 
very smallest into money, and deposited the 
rest in the Bank of Sydney. They are said 
to be worth eighty thousand dollars ; and it 
seems to me almost like a dream that I 
should have so much !” 

“ And I, too,” said Charles, “ have eighty 
thousand dollars, — not in pearls, —for I 
have n’t been to fairyland, like you, — but in 
gold; and that also is in the Bank of Syd- 
ney. I hope we shall both get home safely 
with what we have.” 

“But our tramp across South America,” 
said Raymond, “ was better than being rich. 
It’s well I was n’t born with a silver spoon 
in my mouth, or I should never have known 
anything about reefing topsails! ” 

And then long and feelingly the two 
friends talked of home, living over the glad 
old scenes ; while Isabel, saddened by the 
reflection or the changes that had come 
over her young life since last she looked up- 
on a spot so dear, listened with a full heart ; 
occasionally joining the conversation in a 
manner which threw a still deeper mellow- 
ness upon some beloved picture. 

Then they talked of oceans and ships, and 
the wild lands they had seen, — Charles 
telling stirring tales of his experience with 
the bushrangers, and his more youthful 
companions relating a hundred incidents of 
their strange life in the Pacific, set off with 

30 


a background of cocoanut groves and huge 
war canoes, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE BANK ROBBERY. 


T was the next day after Charles Rem- 
ington’s appearance on board the 77i- 
umph, that the daily papers of Sydney came 
out with the exciting intelligence that the 
bank which bore the name of the city had 
the night previous been robbed of a heavy 
sum by burglars. 
The villains had been frightened away 
before getting possession of al! the treasure 
in the vaults; but they had seized upon a 


large amount in bank-bills, a few thousand 
dollars in gold, and Raymond’s pearls! 


Oh, how the schoolmaster’s heart ached for 
the poor sailor-boy, as, in the latter’s ab- 
sence, he read the announcement! It 
seemed almost as nothing to him that his 
own large deposit remained wholly untouch- 


ed, now that Raymond had lost all. 
Isabel was ney | distressed. Poor 


Raymond! Was all the wealth he had so 
wonderfully poses from the deep gone 
forever? All the beautifnl pearls which he 
had so delighted to show her, as they talked 
together of the future, and revolved a thou- 
sand plans of happiness! She had never 
sighed for wealth till now! Oh that she had 
gold and diamonds and pearls, that she: 
might pour them into the broken vault to 
replace the loss! She dreaded to see Ray- 
mond come on board, and thought of un- 
numbered things which she would try to say 
by way of cheer, — how she would point out 
the beauties of poverty, and the sweetness 
of love in a cottage!” 

“Well,” said Raymond, as he came down 
to the ship, looking very thoughtful, “you 
know all about it, 1 am sure! They have 
made a clean sweep so far as I am con- 
cerned, — washed éverything off decks! But 
they have n’t got Mr. Remington’s money ! 
He worked harder for his gold than I did 
for those pear!s, and if they had taken that 
the affair would have been worse than it is. 
I am sorry enough; but there is no help for 
it. I was thinking how delightful it would 
be to buy you everything you wanted; and 
we would have such a pretty house of our 
own; and could help Mamie and Julia toa 
thousand things that would please them; 
and should never have to be anybody’s slave, 
either on land or water. But it has always 
seemed like a dream to me, and just as if I 
was on the point of waking to find myself 

r. Don’t cry, Isa! it can’t be helped. 
t don’t trouble me half so much as it would 
most people. We will have our cottage 
some day, with friends all about, us, and 
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trees and flowers; and this dream of the 
pearls will be only something to tell of |” 

Isabel’s eyes were full of tears. Her heart 
overflowed with sympathy for her boy-lover, 
and admiration of his unselfish spirit. She 
saw that he was by no means recklessly in- 
different to his sudden turn of fortune; but 
that a true moral courage and quick powers 
of apprehension gave him the ability to set 
at arm’s-length a calamity which could not 
be remedied. It was only when the heart 
itself was directly concerned that Raymond 
was vulnerable. 

Charles Remington would have rejoiced 
to divide his entire wealth with our hero; 
but as he modestly and earnestly approach- 
ed the subject, Raymond interrupted him.. 

“Charles,” he said, “I know you care 
nothing for money, and a great deal for me; 
and I never shall forget the nobleness of my 
old schoolmaster, shipmate and fellow-hunt- 
er. But put yourself in my place; imagine 
I feel as you would feel; and say no more 
upon such a subject. When I come to see 
= and Anna you may kill the fatted tur- 

ey ; but you must n’t give me the money to 
buy it!” 

And thus this matter was settled. 

Great were the efforts uf the Sydney po- 
lice to ferret out the bank robbers; but al- 
though some half-dozen suspected charac- 
ters were seized and examined, nothing was 
discovered save that these could not have 
taken part in the burglary. ‘ 

At last the 7rzumpA set sail for Singa- 
pore. She had a number of passengers, and 
among them four of the jolliest young Eng- 
lishmen that Raymond had ever seen. No 
sober, self-sufficient John Bulls were they; 
but laughing, social feliows, on good terms 
with all hands, from the cabin to the fore- 
castle. Even the old black negro cook and 
mulatto steward exchanged many a pleasant 


word with them, while the somewhat hand- 
some stewardess was made to put on her 
most taking airs by their polite and mercy 
attentions. 

Now they carelessly strayed into the hum. 
ble quarters before the mast, now stood b 
the side of some sturdy sailor, as, unsling. 
ing his marlinespike from his neck, he 
worked handily at some one of those nice 
jobs which are the pride of the able seaman, 

To Raymond they took a decided liking, 
as did every one who came in his way; and 
in ret=rn for his stirring relations of life on 
the pampas, told him all manner of pleasant 
tales concerning their own famous London, 
and their later experience in Australia, 

Discovering in their young friend tlie boy 
of whom they had heard as being the owner 
of the stolen pearls, they expressed great 
sympathy with him for the loss he had sus- 
tained, and admiration for the manner in 
which he bore so ‘rying a misfortune. 

Still there was a something about them 
which Raymond did not like. They im- 
pressed him as p pow | men of more than 
usual capacity and social powers, but want 
ing in kind and honest feeling. As to Isa 
bel, she had disliked them from the first, 
though she half blamed herself for the in- 
voluntary impulse. 

But the passage promised to be short. In 
one month the ship was to the northward of 
Java, and standing straight for the end of 
the Peninsula of Malacca. All hands were 
full of life. The monsoon blew strongly, 
and the beautiful ship, with skysails and 
studdingsails set, dashed gloriously along, 

Raymoné thought of his lost pearls. Oh 
that he had them now! Where were they 
scattered? Little did he imagine that the 
next few hours would solve a problem at 
which all the police of Sydney had labored 
in vain. 


MIDDLE AGE. 


AS we glide into middle life, the vague 
dreams with which we start out grow 
into earnest realities, and we find that as 
th wanes the enthusiasm with which we 
entered upon new pursuits, the buoyancy of 
feeling that kept up our faith and hope in 
earlier years, grows less as disappointments, 
failures of our plans, anxieties and crosses 
that make up the average sum of daily ex- 
istence, become also our portion, to 


with philosophy or with fretful impatience, 
as we school ourselves. Youth has cou 
hope, faith to do and brave all things; mid- 
die age sees the earnestness of life, and 
buckles on the armor of work; for, hearing 
the “still, sad music of humanity,” he knows 
it is the call for his broad sympathy and um 
ceasing purpose, that he may make some 
thing grand, beautiful, and sweet, out of the 
days that are given him. 
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LITTLE NIGHT- PEOPLE. 


BY M. L. BRANCH. 


HA and Ally had just been present- 
ed with a box of those delightful 
kindergarten blocks made in Springfield, 
with which you can build so many beautiful 
and wonderful things. There was some 
fun, Harry said, in having a box so big and 
full as this one, for the way generally with 
blocks was, that when you had built the barn 
there were none left for the house, or if you 
built a house there was nothing left to make 
the fences. But these — why, you could do 

anything with them. 
o that very afternoon he and Ally cleared 


off the large table in their room so as to 
"have plenty of space, and to begin with they 


built a whole village, with a school-house, a 
church, and a bridge. Then they swept 
that away, and built a farm, with house, barns, 
fences, pig-pen and hen-coop. This was 
very pretty, and was succeeded ‘by a ee 
which being in its turn demolished, they 
built wigwams all over the table, and played 
there were Indians in them. 

At last Harry said,— 

“Let’s build a perfectly beautiful house 
and grounds, now, Ally; just such as we 
should like for ourselves to live in. With 
real rooms in it, you know, and stairs.” 

“Well, then,” said Ally, “it must have a 
tower on one side; for when I grow up, that’s 
the kind of house I am going to have.” 

So, with great care and enjoyment, they 
began to lay block upon block of the ideal 
structure. It had an upstairs aud a down- 
stairs, a kitchen, a parlor, a dining-room and 
a pantry, and a hollow chimney. In the 
tower, which was six-sided, there was a dear 
little library-room below, a play-room above, 
a _ sleeping-room above that, such as 
Ally would like, and a battlement at the top. 
A little way from the house, on one side, was 
a barn, and on the other side a summer- 
house, and there was a fine fence around the 
grounds. 

“There, that is just splendid!” exclaimed 
Ally, as she gave the last touch by setting 
up the gate-posts, and then stopped to take 
breath. 

While they were still admiring it, mother 
called them to supper, and after supper there 
were things to do downsstairs, so that when 
= came up to their room again, it was 
really bed-time. 

“Let’s leave our beautiful house right 
here on the table till tomorrow,” Harry pro- 
posed. “ We have n’t had any chance to 
play with it at all, yet.” 


“Well,” said Ally, “and I wish there were 
some people little enough to come and live 
in it; I wish I was little enough myseif. It 
is too pretty not to be lived in!” 

“Maybe some little people wi// come,” 
said Harry, who had still some of the child- 
faith left that believes in fairies and other 
pretty marvels. 

An hour later and Ally was sound asleep 
in her small white bed in one corner, and 
Harry was sound asleep in his small white 
bed in another corner. Their mother came 
in to take away the light, and thought how 
fair and pretty their young heads looked on 
their pillows. 

But when all the house was hushed to 
quiet, and when the clock down stairs had 
struck twelve, Harry suddenly awoke and 
saw that the room was full of moonlight. 
A heard a sound over by the table, and 
said, — 

“ Ally, are you awake?” 

“IT am now,” answered Ally, raising her 
head from the pillow, “but I wa’ n’t till you 
spoke to me. Have yeu got the tooth- 
ache?” 

“No, indeed! Just hark,—there, did n’t 
you hear something?” 

“Yes,” said Ally, “over on the table. 
Maybe it’s mice, — won’t you please go and 
look?” 

“I’m not afraid of mice!” said Harry, 
getting softly out of bed, and stepping across 
the room to the table. He was silent a 
moment, and then he said, breathlessly, — 

“Come quick, Ally, and be just as still as 
you can, or you may frighten them!” 

Them? hat cou/d it be? Ally slipped 
o- of bed at once, and came to Harry’s 
Sl e. 

“See!” he said, pointing to the house of 
blocks. 

And, oh! in the little open doorway there 
stood a tiny woman looking out, and calling, 
—yes, she certainly was calling, in a voice 
about as big as a chicken’s first peep, — 

“Otto! Otto!” 

A little boy, about an inch high, wearing 
knee-breeches and yellow stockings, ran 
around the corner of the house as she called, 
and said, — 

“ May I take just ome ride, mamma, before 
breakfast? There’s time!” 

“Yes, but be very careful not to go too 
near the cliff,” she replied. ‘ 

Here a groom, an inch and a half high, 
came from the barn, leading a dark-red horse 
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which Harry recognized at once as belong- 
ing to his Noah’s ar The little boy Otto 
sprang _— the horse’s back, and began to 
trot slowly about the yard, while his mother 
returned into the house, and the children 
could see her in the dining-room, cutting 
slices of bread, like tittle wafers, for the 
table. 

“There’s a good smell coming through 
the kitchen door,” whispered Ally. “I 
wonder what they are going to have for 
breakfast?” 

“Id like a ride on that horse,” said 
Harry; “he’s my horse anyway. I ’m going 
to get my ark, and put some more animals 
on the table.” 

He found his ark in a corner, and took 
another horse, two cows, and a few sheep, 
and put them on the table outside of the 
fence, for this space was now a fine, level, 
grassy field. The little white sheep began 
to graze at once, the horse frisked about in 
high spirit, and the two cows mooed softly 
and licked each other’s foreheads. 

“Oh, what fun!” said Harry, as he added 
a dog, which immediately began to bark, as 
if it had done so all its life. 

“T put a little cat inside the house, yester- 
day,” said Ally, “and, oh! there it is now, and 
a little girl holding it. You can see them 
through that up-stairs window!” 

“ And I see the papa in the library, read- 
ing,” said Harry; “and, O Ally, look! that 
little boy is riding out of the yard, now, into 
the field!” 

At this moment a fairy-like breakfast bell 
began to ring, but the little boy did not stop, 
— he wanted a good gallop around the field 
before he went in. So he urged his horse 
to greater speed, and dashed gayly on. 

“Otto! Otto!” called his mother again 
from the door. 

But in that very instant a terrible thing 
happened; whether the sheep or the dog 
frightened the horse could not be told, but 
he swerved off to the very edge of the table, 
and the little boy, losing his balance, fell 
clear over and dropped on the carpet. 

“Oh, put me back! put me back!” he 
begged, as Harry picked him up and held 
him in his hand. 

The little mother ran screaming to the 
very edge, — 

“He’s gone over the cliff! He’s killed, 
he ’s killed!” she cried. 

“ No, ma’am, he is ’n’t killed,” said Harry, 
politely. “I have him in my hand.” | 

“Oh, you dreadful giant, where did you 
come from?” she exclaimed; “ give me my 
bo ! ” 

ow a happy thought occurred to Harry; 
he remembered to have read that if you can 

t possession of even a cap belonging toa 
fai or brownie, you can make them grant 
a wish before you give it up. So he said,— 


“TH give him up if you will make m 
sister and me little enough to go into your 
house, and if you will let us visit you.” 

“Of course I will,” said the distracted 
parent ; “but come nearer, so I can touch 

ou.” 

She laid her tiny finger against Harry’ 
hand, and then and said, ina 
shrill voice, — 

“Tum! Tum! Tum!” 

“Now in one minute you will be small 
enough to visit us,” she said; “ please put 
my boy down in the yard at once, or you 
will drop him as you change.” 

Harry gave her the child just in time, for 
even then he could hardly reach the table, 
and he and Ally had to » hat by means of 
a chair, as quick as they could, or they never 
would have stood in that grassy field. 

“ How big it all looks all of a sudden,” 
said Ally; “the house seems half a mile 
away.” 

They ran across the field as fast as they 
could, for one of the cows came toward 
them lowering her horns, and Ally was al- 
ways so afraid of cows. They went through 
the garden gate, which now seemed very 
large and fine, and roamed about the garden 
paths for a little while, before they dared en- 
ter what seemed to them now almost a 
palace. 

“ Suppose,” thought Harry to himself in 
dismay, “suppose Otto’s mamma should 
whip me for not giving him up as soon as 
she asked me!” 

But she was very kind to the children, 
and called them to come to breakfast along 
with Otto. 

“Oh, how lovely!” said Ally, squeezin 
Harry’s hand, as they went up the steps an 
into the beautiful dining-room, where Otto 
and a dear little girl about as tall as Ally 
now was showed them what seats to take at 
the table. . 

It was a delightful breakfast, — such pan- 
cakes, such honey, such good bread and 
butter, and such a fine steak and omelet! 
The children ate heartily, while the papa 
and mamma talked together without taking 
much notice of them. 

After breakfast Ally held the kitten, and 
went up-stairs with the little girl to see all 
the pretty sleeping-rooms. But Harry ran 
out in the yard, and coaxed Otto to let him 
have a ride on the horse. 

It was odd enough to be riding about on 
the same dark-red horse which he had often 
~ with on the floor, and thrown around 
as he liked. 

“Seems to me, you're rather stiff, old 
fellow!” he said, lashing him into a canter, 
and riding out into the field. Otto ran after 
“om shouting, with the dog bounding at his 
side. 

Ally now came down-stairs again with het 
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little friend, and seeing the boys out in the 
field, they ventured to go a little way them- 
selves, just beyond the garden gate, where 
the gentle white sheep were nibbling grass. 
They went up to them, and patted their woolly 


eads. 

“] should like to stay here a great while,” 
said Ally. 

“T love this home dearly,” replied the lit- 
tle girl, “only 1 am always afraid of earth- 
quakes.” 

“Earthquakes!” exclaimed Ally; 
don’t have them in this country.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said the child; “ they 
have destroyed one hquse after another that 
we have lived in. But this house is so 
handsome, I hope we sha’n’t have an earth- 
quake for a long time.” 

Harry now rode up to the little girls, and 
asked Ally if she wanted to sit on the horse 
behind him for a short canter. She was 
very glad of the chance, and climbed up at 
once, holding Harry very tightly around the 
waist. 


“we 


“ Get up, old fellow!” shouted Harry, set- 
ting the horse into a full gallop. 

“ Oh, not so fast! not so fast!” screamed 
Ally. “He’s running away!” 

Harry did indeed scem to have lost all 
control over his steed, for it galloped madly 
along, while he clung to its mane. 

“ The cliff! the cliff!” cried Ally. 

They were rapidly nearing the edge, but 

nothing could be done. Away they went, 
horse and all, and tumbled in a heap on the 
floor below. But as in falling they regained 
their natural size, it did not hurt them much; 
so they picked themselves up, and stared in 
each other’s faces, laughing. — 
“ Do you want to go back ?” asked Harry. 
But Ally said no, she was afraid to; and 
as the little people seemed to have all gone 
into the house and closed the doors, and as 
the moon went behind a cloud, making the 
room quite dark, the children concluded to 
creep back into bed, where, in a few minutes, 
they fell asleep, and never saw the little 
people again. 


FISHING EXPLOITS OF BIRDS. 


watch the fishing exploits of sea-birds, 

is to most people at all times a source 

of pleasure and amusement, but to observe 

the strange manoeuvres of the brown peli- 

can, fishing in the bay of Panama, is a rare 
treat. 

In the lurid atmosphere may be observed 
numbers of dark spots, resembling small 
masses, floating in the air, like moles in a 
sunbeam; these specks are birds. Suddenly 
several of the mysterious dots fall rapidly 
toward the water. Downward they come, 
like meteorolites, and, with a splash and a 
plunge, disappear beneath the surface. Ere 
you have time to speculate on what you have 
witnessed, pop! pop! like so many corks, 
the divers re-appear, each with a fish in his 
beak ; then you discover that the dark mass- 
es were brown pelicans, whose habit is to 
spend most of the day soaring at a great al- 
titude, watching for fish. 

t is difficult to understand how it is pos- 
sible for birds to descry such small objects 
as these fishes from such a height, especially 


as itis below the surface of the sea, and it 
is equally puzzling to understand how the 
birds direct their course throughout such a 
rapid descent, with the precision nearly 
equal to that of a rifle bullet, for they seldom 
miss the fish they dive for. 

When success crowns their efforts, they 
immediately rise from the surface of the 
water without any apparent effort, swallow 
their fish, and ascend again high in the air, 
to look out for others; but if they miss their 
aim, they sit stupidly upon the water, and 
stare round about them, bewildered. 

The brown pelican is a permanent resi- 
dent on the southern coasts of' America. 
Sometimes it makes its capacious nest in 
the trees, whilst at others it builds it upon 
the ground, although trees, in every way 
suited to its purposes, grow close by. 

The streams in the level pampas of South 
America are so muddy, that a fish two inches 
below the surface is invisible to the human 
eye; yet in these thick waters the herons 
fish by night and by day. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A Monster Farm. — At Casselton, in Dakota 
Territory, in the valley of the Red River, is a farm 
of seventy-five thousand acres, which four years 
ago was truly a “howling wilderness.” 


InpIA RuBBER.— Cold has a remarkable effect 
on caoutchouc, rendering it rigid and inelastic; 
and this circumstance considerably detracts from 
the value of unvulcanized India-rubber. A strip 
of India-rubber, soft and pliable, will, upon expo- 
sure for a few minutes to the freezing tempera- 
ture, become rigid and stiff; but its original plia- 
bility may be restored either by warming or by 
applying sufficient tensile strain to it to extend it 
to three or four times its length. In each case it 
is restored to its original condition. In the case 
of the stretching, it is very likely that the effect 
is due to heat evolved during that operation. 


WE CALL ATTENTION to Hon. Daniel F. Beat- 
ty’s piano and organ advertisement. He is now 
making extraordinary offers, in anticipation of 
the holidays. His instruments are all fully war- 
ranted, and are sent on test trial. Mr. heatty 
earnestly requests intending purchasers to visit 
him at Washington, N. J., and see that the instru- 
ment he advertises is just as represented. Read 
his. advertisement. 


CooKING BY ELECTRICITY. — A surprise is in 


store for the scientific world. An ingenious 
Frenchman, M. Salignac, fired with the ambition 
to outdo the feat of his countryman, M. Mouchot, 
of cooking food by sunshine, proposes, so it is 
said, to fit up an electrical cooking-range, with 
the object of providing a variety of dishes cooked 
by the heat generated from the electric current. 
That an electric current is capable of producing 
an intense degree of heat, is of course well known; 
but it remains yet to be seen whether this heat 
can be turned to anything like the same practical 
account as the light. 


EFFECT OF CHLOROFORM ON PLANTS. — Re- 
cent experiments as to the action of anzsthetics 
on plants have yielded some remarkable results. 
It was found that the vapor of chloroform and of 
ordinary cther retards the germination of seeds, 
bromide of ethy] and bromide of amyl having a 
similar effect. Grass-seeds exposed for thirty- 
seven days to the vapor of bromide of ethyl or of 
amy] germinated, under proper conditions, in two 
days. Experiments were also tried upon various 
plants in process of growth. Growing cress, af- 
ter an exposure of two hours to an atmosphere 
saturated with vapor of bromide of ethyl, became 
feeble, the leaves hanging down. After remain- 
ing in this enervated condition for two days, it 
began to revive, but manifested less vigor of 
growth as com with other plants of the 
same age. Acetate of ethyl is less powerful in 


its action. Cress lives after an exposure of three 
hours to its vapor, though an exposure of six 
hours kills it. It is highly interesting to note 
that anesthetics exert the same kind ot influence 
upon plants as upon animals. 


FLEXIBLE Ivory. — Ivory, which is in its nor 
mal state so hard and sigid, can nevertheless be 
softened artificially by the following process: It 
is to be first immersed in a solution of pure phos- 
phoric acid of specific gravity 1.3 until it loses, or 
partially loses, its opacity, and becomes translu- 
cent. It is then washed in clean cold water, and 
dried, when it will be found as flexible as leather, 
but it speedily hardens on pers to dry air, 
Dipping it in hot water will, however, soon re 
store its pliancy and softness. Another method 
consists in plunging the ivory into a mixture of 
three ounces of nitric acid and fifteen ounces of 
water, and leaving it a-steep for three or four 
days, during which it softens. 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND.—M. Moina, a Pa 
risian jeweler, and a man of the highest integrity, 
died recently. An anecdote concerning him has 
recently been made current in the circle of the 
gay capital. He was visited one day by a gen- 
tleman who brought with him a superb cet of di- 
amonds, which he wished to sell, their places to 
be supplied by false stones. The jeweler saw 
the gentleman for the first time; but he recog- 
nized the jewels as a set that had been presented 
as a wedding gift from an old lady of his ac 
quaintance to her grand-daughter. He demand- 
ed twenty-four hours to complete the work, and 
then immediately informed the grandmother of 
the circumstances of the case. The latter, after 
some reflection, ordered M. Moina to give the di- 
amonds back intact to the gentleman, together 
with fifty thousand francs that she handed him 
for the purpose. 

“The husband will believe them false,” she 
said, “and will not attempt to sell them again. 
Scandal will thus be avoided, and my grand- 
daughter will not be robbed.” 

So far, well and good. But a few months after, 
to M. Moina’s consternation, the wife, in her turn, 
peng herself on the same errand. A hea 

ill was due to Worth, the dressmaker, w 
must be paid. 

“Come tomorrow,” said Moina, wiping his 
forehead. 

Another consultation was held between the 
jeweler and the rich grandmother, the latter of 
whom, after some energetic language, deemed it 
best to advance another fifty thousand francs, 
which, together with the identical jewels, were 
handed to the wife. 

After that, naturally, neither sought to sell the 
diamonds, which each thought ; and 
chuckled individually when any one 
lustre and fine water of the stones. 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
EpwIn R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to October Pusales. 
63. — Trout, thyme, stare. 
65—TAC 


| 


.— Shole, Sheol. 70. — Marc, cram. 
.— Sloo, solo. 71.— Herma, harem. 
69.— Macle, camel. 72.— Mage, game. 
73. — Agul, Gaul, Gula. 
74.—AbigaiL 75—SMELT 
NaphisI 
TransoM 
IndianA 
— Patrick Henry. 77. 
78. Little Rock. 
79.— Letter Enigma. 
The first is in brook, the second in stream, 
The third is in look, the fourth in seem, 
The fifth is in brain, the sixth in mind: 
The name of a flower you now may find. 
Knox. 


80.—A Rhomboid. 
Across. — A kind of flint; a nymph; titles; a 
fatty substance resembling tallow; to direct. 
own. — A numeral; an interjection; a bird; 
to obtain; glazed woollen cloth; a depression; 
to descry; a pronoun; aconsonant. ANSER. 


81.—A Square. 


A utensil for roasting meat; to cut off the sur- 
face; to smooth; a red wine. Cora A. L. 


Decapitations. 
82.-— Behead a boat, and leave a prophet. 
83.— A fruit, and leave to ramble. 
84.— A garment, and leave animals. 
85. — Value, and leave a grain. 
— To strut, and leave a fish. 
87.— Inclination, and leave a disease. IDEAR. 


88.— Mumerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of eight letters, is a plant 
anda flower. 


The I, 2, 3, is a small serpent. 
The 3, 4, 5. 6, is a town in Maine. 
The 7, 8, is a note in music. 


Knox. 


Curtailments. 
89. — Curtail a fish, and get a quick sound. 
go. — A vehicle, and get huge. 
91. — To consume, and get a prickly head of a 
plant. ANSER. 


92.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
The first is in chub, but not in fish; 
The second is in cup, but not in dish; 
The third is in plate, but not in pan; 
The fourth is in youth, but not in man; 
The fifth is in lane, but not in way; 
The sixth is in straw, but not in hay; 
The seventh is in bench, but not in chair; 
The eighth is in proud, but not in fair; 
The ninth is in mirth, but not in glee; 
The whole is the name of a tree. 

C. A. VAN 


93: Anagram. 
Dissension trap poor Bel. 
With the longest word I could procure, 
I have made an anagram obscure. 
Above you wil! find the whole of it: 
You will never make the answer fit. 
DELMONTE. 


94. — Transposition. 
Transpose concealed; and, I will ween, 
Affected may in it be seen. DELMONTE. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the largest and best batch of puzzles, re- 
ceived before Dec. 1, we will send this magazine 
free for one year; and, for the best original cha- 
rade or cross-word enigma, a novelette. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the July puzzles were received 
from Mufti, Brooklyn, N. Y.; English Boy, West 
Bethel, Me.; Inez, Springfield, Mass.; A. Mary 
Khan, Lawrence, Mass.; and Ida May, Ports 
mouth, N. H. 

Prise-Winners. 

Ida May and Inez for the largest lists of cor- 

rect answers. RUTHVEN. 


Antic 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


Texas. — The Novelettes that we publish are 
the best-selling of any of the light publications, 
and very reading too. 

H. S. K.— You need not fear to send to us all 
that you write. We have received many favors 
at your hands, and hope for more. 


An ApMIRER.— The author of “The Gold- 
Hunters in Australia” says that he will think of 


your plan, and write another book if he can find 
the time. 


G. B. G.— Your notice came too late. We 
had given out the article for the press. But no 
— harm will happen. It was unfortunate, to 

sure; but it can’t be helped now, so we will 
make the best of it. 


H. L. B.— Portland has produced some first- 
class literary men; and, if you continue to write 
as good poetry as that which Fp sent us, very 
soon Maine will be boasting of another star in 
the world of Pegasus. ‘ 


E. I. W.— We receive advance sheets of the 
publication, with liberty to take from them what 
we please. That is the reason you saw the arti- 
cle where it appeared. It was a good story, and 
we are pleased that you liked it. 


Mrs. C.— You should continue to read BAL- 
Lov’s MAGAZINE; but, really, we do not think 
that we can use the manuscript you sent, much 
as we should like to. It was written hurriedly, 
and is too disconnected to suit our taste. 


Comet. — If you should want to make a jour- 

to some of the fixed stars, and the fare was 

y a penny a hundred miles, the cost would be 

more than the national debt of the United States. 
Better postpone the journey till you are rich. 


FARMER. — We do not knew of any publisher 
in this country who is worth as much as Gould or 
Vanderbilt. The publishers of BALLoU’s are not 
worth more than a third of the amount of prop- 
erty that Gould possesses, and don’t you forget it 
if you ever look around for such men. 


SMOKER. — There are very few pure Havana 
cigars in the market, and most of those sold at 
hotels are American made, but labeled pure Ha- 
vana. Where they are sold at twenty-five cents 
each, the profit is about two hundred per cent; 
and, even with such a profit, the cigars are poor, 
unworthy of a fastidious smoker’s regard. 


E. McB.— It would be impossible to give you 
the information how to make a round-bottomed 
more by spending day in a boab-bullder’s 

more by speni a day ina uilder’s 
yard than you obtain in a dozen 


tive articles. Apply to the nearest ship-builder, 


and watch the workmen. You will learn much 
from them. 


W. P. H.— We could not use the sketches 
you so kindly sent us, for the reason that the 
penmanship was bad, and we-could not spend a 
day in trying to decipher twenty pages of manu- 
script. We could read about one word in three, 
by hard work; and, much as we esteem you, we 
do not care to be put to unnecessary trouble for 
the sake of accommodating a friend’s friend. 
‘They await your orders. 


ONE WHO Is INTERESTED. — There is a differ- 
ence between the New-England Manufacturers’ 
and Mechanics’ Institute and the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association; but it would 
require a long article to deseribe it so that the 
reader would understand all about the issues that 
have occurred. The two institutions are well 
worth visiting; and, while they conflict, we ho 
that both will be successful in every respect. 
sure to visit them. 


D.— We have a great respect for Stonington, 
Connecticut: in fact, we love the place; for we 
have a vivid remembrance of its whaling fleet, its 
sealing schooners, its rich Williamses, Pendle 
tons, Hydes, and Noyeses, the old whaling ship 
Caledonia, and other matters. But, for all that, 
we can’t afford to pay for poetry which we do not 
want, much as we should ‘like to oblige a native 
of the dear, rocky old town, so full of ancient 
mariners and ex-captains. 


H. L. B.— You should have sent a stamp if 
you wanted your poetry returned. This is a cus- 
tom which publishers require, and a very wise 
one. An author sends manuscript to an editor. 
The manuscript is not require The author 
wants his property, and sends for it, but does not 
think of a stamp or stamps, and considers the ed- 
itor a mean man if he does not forward the heavy 
package at once, and at his own expense. You 
ask a man to do you a favor, and then want him 
to pay his expenses and your own. We do not- 
see it. 

CARLOs. — We suppose that you are a wit ora 
fool, and on that supposition we will answer yout 
question. Christopher Columbus did not land 
at Point Allerton, but Myles Standish did. Louis 
Napoleon never taught school in Boston; but 
Louis Philippe is said to have had a class in 
French in this city, and quite a number of pupils 
attempted to acquire a knowledge of the polite 
tongue, but we never heard that they made re- 
markable progress in their studies. There were 
many distinguished foreigners in this country at 
that time, and they frequently spoke of their res 

with pleasure. 
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BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR 1882. 


BALLou’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 1882 will present many marks of improvement; and, while 
all of our old and favorite authors will contribute to its pages, many new ones will be added to our 
list of writers, so that we can safely promise our readers that for the coming year they will be able 
to peruse stories from the pens of the best corps of contributors to be found in this country. We 
have made arrangements so that we shall publish tales and poems from Capt. W. H. Macy, Capt. 
George H. Coomer, Earl Marble, Monsieur Edward Dusseault, William H. Thomes, Dr. Charles 
H. Campbell, Capt. Charles Steadman, William H. Bushnell, Fred Myron Colby, Addison F. Browne, 
Prof. James McIntosh, Florence Birney, Eliot Ryder, Miss Julia A. Knight, Elizabeth Bigelow, 
Louise Dupee, Ada F. Strickland, Blanche Shaw, Mrs. E. V. Wilson, Mary J. Field, George Ban- 
croft Griffith, William Huber, Jr., Lulu Whedon Mitchell, Mary Frances Williams, Fred F. Foster, 
Frank H. Angier, Sanda Enos, Capt. Howard Hulbert, Rev. Dr. H. Standish, John A. Peters, Miss 
Fanny Francis, Prof. Seranos D. Patrie, Anna Morris, Anna Mason, Henri Montcalm, A Family 
Physician, and many others. , 

We shall commence, in the January number, the publication of a thrilling domestic story, enti- 
tled “THE CLENCHED HAND, or 4 Rival from the Plains,” by Henri Montcalm; and a juvenile 
story, called “ THE Boy Scour, or The Heroine of the Poncas,” by Fred Myron Colby,—a tale of 
the sufferings, fightings, and triumphs of the celebrated tribe of Indians called the Poncas, whose 
removal from their homes caused so much discussion at the time. These two stories will excite 
more attention than any other two we have ever published; and we advise our friends not to fail to 
read the January number, and see what a surfeit of good things is in store for those to whom we 
have catered for so many years. 

The terms of BALLou’s MAGAZINE will remain as ever, — a dollar and a half a year, postpaid. 


Send in your subscriptions as early as possible, and ask your friends to subscribe to the CHEAPEST, 


the FRESHEST, and the BEST MAGAZINE in the country. Address THomes & TALBOT, 23 Hawley 
Street, Boston, Mass.; and for other terms see advertisement. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


PEARL’s WHITE GLYCERINE netrates the 


skin, and removes all faults of the complexion. 
Try Pearl’s White Glycerine Soap. 


For CHarreD HANnbs.— Mix together equal 
quantities of rich cream and strong vinegar, and 
rub it over your hands every time you wash them. 


Srmp_Le Dessert. — Put eight crackers into a 
deep dish, and pour on enough boiling water to 
cover. Let them stand till soaked, and then 
grate over them nutmeg and white sugar, with 


sweet cream enough to make a nice sauce. 


Mo asses CAKE.—A cupful of molasses, three 
eggs, two heaping tablespoonfuls cold butter, and 
two teaspoonfuls of soda in half a cupful of boil- 
ing water. Add half a teaspoonful each of salt 
and spice, stir very thin, and bake quickly. 


BLACKBERRY JAM.—To four bowlfuls of | 


blackberries add four of sugar, boil thoroughly, 
and turn into jars. Put a paper dipped in alcohol 
over each jar of fruit before covering with the 
glass or tin covers, or thick paper coated with 
white of an egg. 


A SEASQNABLE SUGGESTION. — Rice - water, 
barley-water, or oatmeal-water, with lemon and 
sugar, should be ready in every house where 
children are. These drinks are good and health- 
ful; though milk, when it is sweet afd pure, is 
better than anything else. 


LEMON Pik. — For each pie, take the yelks of 
three eggs, a cupful of sugar, a tablespoonful of 
butter, grate the rind and press out the juice of a 
lemon, half a cupful of cold water, two spoonfuls 
of flour, and a pinch of salt; reserve the whites 
of the eggs for the top; mix two spoonfuls of 
white sugar with them. y 


BROILED LopstErs. — This is a delicious dish. 
Boil, take off and crack the claws, split the body 
and tail in two, season well with pepper, salt, and 
cayenne, and broil. Spread with fresh butter, 
and serve very hot. Some people like an ac- 
companiment of a little heated ketchup dashed 
with Worcestershire sauce. 


To MAKE Coors Fast. — To make the colors 
stand in washing silk, lisle-thread, and delicate 
cotton hose, turn the stockings right side out, and 
wash in a lather of lukewarm water and the Frank 
Siddalls soap, and then wash thoroughly on the 
wrong side. If very much soiled, two waters will 
be required. Rinse carefully in two waters, and 
dry as soon as possible by heat, not by sun. It 


is better not to iron them, but, when nearly 
to smooth and pull them into shape by tena. ™ 


_HorsForD’s ACID PHOSPHATE makes a deli- 
cious drink, Dr. M. H. Henry, the widely known 


and eminent family physician, of New York, says, 
“ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate possesses claims as 
a beverage beyond anything I know of in the 
form of medicine, and in nervous diseases I know 
of no preparation to equal it.” 


Snow Cake. — Four cupfuls of fine white su- 
gar, and a heaping cupful of butter, beaten to 
gether till fine and smooth. While beating, add 
gradually two-thirds of a cupful of milk, and then 
add the whites of twelve eggs beaten to a good 
foam. Sift three cupfuls of flour, a cup two 
thirds full of corn-starch, and two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, together, and stir in gradually. 


_PICKLED TONGUE makes a good relish for a 
picnic dinner. Let the tongue be in salt and wa- 
ter for three days, and then boil it in clear water, 
which should be changed once or twice. When 
cooked so that the outer covering will slip off 
easily, drain off the water, take off the skin, and 
pour cok vinegar over the tongue. Add such 
spices as suit your taste. It will be pickled suf- 
ficiently after it ha been in the vinegar twen 
four hours. If you are in haste, you may cut 
in thin slices before pickling. 


ARTIFICIAL Koumiss.— A New-York chem- 
ist gives the following formula for making this 
now famous preparation: A hundred parts of 
condensed milk are mixed with a thousand parts 
of water, or ten parts more, one part of lactic 
acid, half a part of citric acid, and fifteen parts of 
good Jamaica rum or French brandy. Ch 
with carbonic acid gas, bottle, and let stand some 
days in a warm room until the liquid begins to 
froth. This preparation is nutritive, palatable, 
and readily assimilable by weakened digestive 
powers. 


APRICOT AND PEACH CREAM. — Half a pint 
of cream, eight ripe apricots or a dozen clear- 
stone soft peaches, eight ounces of powdered 
white sugar, and an ounce of isinglass. Put the 
fruit into a stew-pan with a gill of water and four 
ounces of sugar, and let them cook and get cold. 
Whisk up half a pint of cream very stiff, add the 
fruit, passed through a metal strainer, and four 
ounces of powdered white sugar; dissolve an 
ounce of isinglass in a little hot water, mix it with 
cream, stir well together, and pour in a mould. 
Stand it in ice-water to get cold. When required 
for the table, dip the mould in warm water for a 
few seconds, wipe with a cloth, and turn out upon 
a silver dish. Garnish with white flowers and 
green leaves. 


Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


DEW DIAMONDS. 


A million little diamonds 
Twinkled on the trees, 

And all the little maidens said, 
“ A jewel if you please.”’ 


But while they held their hands outstretched, 
To catch the diamonds gay, 

A million little sunbeams came, 
And stole them all away.” 


“ Now my dear,” said Mr. Spoopendyke, as he 
stretched himself and drew on his pantaloons, 
“you ’ve cleaned these trousers up first rate. It 
saves money. If I’d taken ’em to the tailor’s it 
would have cost a couple of dollars at the least, 

_and you ’ve saved just that amount.” And Mr. 
8 og went to his ablutions, and then 
pulled on his shirt. 

“Ill clean your coat, too, if you like,” said 
Mrs. Spoopendyke. “Leave it at home some 
day, and 1 ’ll take this spot out of the sleeve.” 
And Mrs. Spoopendyke bustled around, and 
looked delighted with the idea of pleasing her 
husband. 

“Where’s my suspenders ?” asked Mr. Spoop- 
endyke, screwing himself around, and lookin 
down his back. “ You didn’t clean the suspend- 
ers clear out of sight, did you?” 

“They were there when you put on your 
trousers,” said Mrs. Spoopendyke. “I have n’t 
touched them. What did you do with them?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly, I did something with them! 
What d’ye s’pose I did with them? Think I set 
em up in business somewhere, don’t ye? Gotan 
idea I gave ’em a vacation to go fishing, have n’t 
ye? ell, I did n’t, and more ’n that I did n’t 
send ’em away to be educated for the ministry. 
Where ’s my suspenders? Where ’d you put 
‘em? S’pose I’m going around holding these 
trousers up all day? Think I got no business in- 
terests besides holding up my breeches with both 
hands? What did you do with the measley 
things ?” 

“T know I did n’t take them off the trousers,” 
said Mrs. Spoopendyke, pulling open the bureau 
drawers, and hustling things around in a vain en- 
deavcr 1 find the missing articles. 

“May be I can fix your trousers so you won't 
need any suspenders today, and I'll find them 
before nijht,” suggested Mrs. Spoopendyke. 

“That sit. You've got it,” raved Mr. Spoop- 
endyke. “How are you going to fix’em? Go- 
ing to tie ’em on with a shoe-string, like you do 
your bustle? Going to walk round behind me all 
day and hold ’em on? P’r’aps you can pull ’em 
up and button ’em around my neck! How d’ye 
purpose to fix ‘em? Going to put ’em on me up- 
side down, so if they fall they Il fallup? If I 
had your head I’d go out to service as a file. 


Fix ’em, why don’t ye? Why don’t ye fix them? 
These trousers are getting sick at the stomach 
waiting to be fixed!” And, Mr. Spoopendyke 
shot across the room and dove under the ward- 
robe in search of the lost suspenders. 

“They must be there somewhere.” 

“ Show ’em to me then!” demanded Mr. Spoop- 
endyke. “ Take a stick and point ’em out tome! 
Of course they ’re here somewhere, only just put 
your thumb on ’em! What have you with 
them? Can’t ye recollect whether ye made ’em 
up into hat-bands for the heathen-like way you 
did my dressing-gown, or whether you planted 
them to see if t wd would grow, like you did my 
straw hat? Think they walked off like a Croton 
bug? S’pose those suspenders have taken their 
girl to a picnic? What kind of housekeepin 
a’ye call this, anyhow? Where ’s my suspend- 
ers?” howled Mr. Spoopendyke, poking around 
in the soiled clothes bag. “ Where’s those sus- 
penders?” anc he pulled the books off the shelf, 
and rummaged around behind the case with a 
broom-handic for a divining rod. 

“Just let me buckle them tight behind,” said 
Mrs. Spoopendyke : “the strap will hold them.” 

“That ’s the scheme,” shrieked Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke; “something ’s got to hold them. If I was 
you I’d get rich hiring out for an oyster knife. 
All you want is to have somebody sit craslegged 
as you, and come home for two wecks after you 
*ve expected to be a tailor’s shop! Going to find 
those dod-gasted suspenders between now and the 
next war?” 

“I know they were on his trousers when he put 
them on,” mused Mrs. Spoopendyke, entering 
upon a little inductive reasoning. “He did n't 
take them off, and so they must be there now.” 


And the good woman approached her husband 
with a smile. 


“Oh, now they ’re going to be fixed!” said Mr. 
Spoopendyke, with a horrible grin. “ P’r’aps 
you ’re going to cul vutton-holes in your hands 
and feet, and hang over my shoulders, ain’t ye? 
Want me to put em on over my head, like a 
measly shirt with two tucks and a flounce to it, 
don’t ye? Maybe you think those suspenders 
hurried down to breakfast, so’s to get the first 
crack at the morning paper, don’t you?” 

But Mrs. Spoopendyke made “no response. 
Opening the back of her husband’s flutterin 
shirt, she saw the missing suspenders. He ha 
slipped them over his shoulders before assuming 
the muslin, and had forgotten all about them. 

“Smart as a whip, a’n’t ye?” growed Mr. 
Spoopendyke, as he threw off his shirt and let the 
suspenders down. “If my head was as clear as 
yours I'd hire out for a church bell. You only 
need four lenses and a little drop of rain-water to 
be a microscope.” And Spoopendyke hurried on 
his clothes, and scuttled down-stairs to get the 
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morning paper before his wife could make a 
clutch at it. 


One night some sinner stole two 
chickens from the coop of Rev. Amidab Bledso, 
of the colored Tabernacle, Chicago, and the next 
day the reverend gentleman preached a most 
powerful sermon against the sin of stealing chick- 
ens, and promising everlasting torment to the 
man who stole his two chickens, Early on Mon- 
day morning Jim Webster called at the pastor’s 
residence with a scared face and some poultry. 
He said, “Parson Bledso, dat ar sermon most 
scared me to deff. I could n’t sleep a wink, so I 
fotched yer chickers back.” “I don’t keer for all 
de fowls, Jeems, but it pleases me mightily to 
know dat I am an ’umble instrument in de hans 
ob de Almighty to bring sinners to repentance, 
an’ to cause dem to lead a new life. ut, look 
heah, Jeems, dese ehickens a'n’t de same ones 
yer stole from me.” “I knows it. Your chick- 
ens am done eaten up, but yer sermon opened my 

s to de sinfulness ob stealin’ yer chickens, and 
I felt so bad about it dat de fust thing I did when 
church was out was to climb ober into Colonel 
— yard, and cabbage two ob his fattest pul- 
lets to replace de chickens you missed.” 


There are some men that can sleep anywhere 
and on anything excepta lounge. There is some- 
thing about an ordinary lounge that will drive 
sleep from the sleepiest person in the world. A 
person will go to church and sit right up straight 
in a pew and go to sleep while the minister is try- 
ing his best to keep the sleeper awake; but let 
that same man go home and lie down on a lounge, 
and he can’t go to sleep to save him. Nobody 
knows what it is about a lounge that drives sleep 
away. It may be the way it is built, but we defy 
anybody to get a wink of sleep on a lounge. 
Speaking of lounges, we get the particulars from 
a minister of Eau Claire of a thing that happened 
to a young man last week. 

Harry Morrison, a young gas-fitter, who is 
boarding at his sister-in-law’s, was asked to sleep 
on a lounge in the sitting-room, as there was sick- 
ness in the house, and it might be necessary to 
call on him in the night to go after the doctor. 
Harry never was much on lounges, anyway, but 
there was nothing mean about him, so he pre- 
pared to go to his rest, so as to be handy in case 
of emergency, He camped down, and for two 
hours tried to go to sleep. Sometimes the back 
of the lounge would rear up and hook him in the 
back ; and on it would stab him somewhere else. 

The springs would work through the cover and 
corkscrew themselves into the flesh, and every 
hair of the lounge cover seem to stand on end 
and run into his vital parts. He got nervous, 
and wished they would call him, and send him 
clear away to Chippewa Falls after a doctor. 
Finally he got up and went into the bath-room, 
and there was the bath-tub, which looked to him 
as though it would make a downy bed, such as 
an angel might sleep in, compared to the lounge. 
He is no angel, but he got some quilts, and put 
them into he bath-tub, and a pillow, and laid 
down in it, and in five minutes he was fast asleep. 

Most young men kick more or less in their 

and is no exception. He kicked, 


and his tiny hoof came in contact with the faucet, 
and the water was turned on. The cold water 
struck the quilts and made no noise to wake him, 
but gradua./ly the cold fluid found its way up his 
trousers’ legs, along his spine, and, in fact, all 
over him. e began to dream that he was run- 
ning for Vice-President on a ticket with Charles 
Francis Adams. Then the dream changed, and 
he fancied he was on an Arctic expedition, and 
while he was lunching on a piece of frozen-boned 
seal, a polar bear was eating his feet off. 

Then he dreamed that he was shoveling snow 
on a railroad, and a snow-plow had run into him 
and threw him forty feet into the air. It was at 
this time that he was grasped by the hair of the 
head by his brother-in-law, and jerked out of the 
bath-tub, under the impression that Harry was 
trying to commit suicide. The brother-in-law 
had got up to call him, and found that the lounge 
which had known him knew him no more, and 
the search that followed had resulted in finding 
him nearly covered with water, and snoring as 

acefully as a deaconinachurch. Harry wrung 

imself through a clothes wringer, and came out 
as dry as a voter on election day, but he insists 
that a bath-tub beats a lounge to sleep in. 


“ How d’ye like the new pa’son?” asked Mrs, 
Bartleben, as she rested her chin on the fence, 
and eyed the wash that Mrs. Specklewiggin was 
hanging out. 

“THe is very gifted, ‘specially in pra’r,” replied 
Mrs. Specklewiggin, taking a clothespin out of 
her mouth. “ We are settin’ great deal of store 
by him. Have you heard that he was very atten- 
tive to my Minervy ?” 

“T heard that Minervy said so,” giggled Mrs. 
Bartleben, “but the facts is he’s droppin’ in 
every night to see how my Sophanisby ’s soul is 
gettin’ on. She’s a likely gal, and if he’s gos- 
peling around here for a spare rib, he can’t dono 

tter than Sophanisby.” 

“T guess that ’s so,” retorted Mother Speckle- 
wiggin. “She’s thin enough, and you can git 
along without her. If the pa’son is in want o’ 
that kind 0” goods, you got ’em on draught. Mi- 
nervy is makin’ some lamb’kins for his parlor win- 
ders. Come in some time when yer hands are 
clean, an’ look at ’em.” 

“Don’t b’lieve I'll have time this week. He 
comes to tea every night, and me and Sophanisby 
is gittin’ up some new shirts and a book-mark for 
the pulpit.” 

“ Now, that’s a good idee,” said Mrs. Speckle 
wiggin, with a grin. “I don’t know about the 
book-mark, but that pulpit needs som: new 
shirts. For gracious sake make a long flap, so'’s 
to cover the communion table, ’cause ” — 

“ The shirts are for the pa’son,” explained Mrs. 
Bartleben, with flashing eyes. “ ‘The book-mark 
is for the pulpit. But of conrse folks who only 
goes to church to marry their darter would only 
consider the part that wears shirts. Beside that, 
we 're makin’ up some bed-quilts for him.” 

“ Then, for goodness sake, don’t line *em with 
paper. If there ’s anythin’ that Minervy can’t 
stand it’s paper-lined quilts, and you know she'll 
have to sleep under anything you make for the 
pa’son. She said yesterday, ‘Ma, everything I 
do for the dear pa’son will be in blue, ’cause 
suits my complexion.’ And so it does. She's 
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getting up some lamp-mats in blue this very 
min ” 


te. 

“You don’t tell,” snorted Mother Bartleben ; 
“my Sophanisby was going to make some lamp- 
mats, but the pa’son said, ‘’Bisby, dear,’ he calls 
her Bisby; said he, ‘ Bisby, dear, no lamp-mats, 
please. If you must do something for the church, 
make me some underclothing of red flannel.’ 
You know Sophanisby is very dark. That ’s 
why he wanted ’em red. Then she is makin’ a 
iow foot-stool for him, and he says he will al- 
ways prize it ’cause it will remind him of the sun- 
sets in which he has set around with her.” 

“ How beautiful his idees flows?” murmured 
Mrs. Specklewiggin, casting up her eyes. “ That 
sunset is so poetical, and the yeller is so apt to 
remind him of Sophanisby! Always said he was 
masterful in expressing things. Minervy is mak- 
ing a green cushion for his cane-bottom chair, 
and some time, when we a’n’t busy, you might 
come to the winder and see it.” 

“If you expect him to sit on it, you’d better 
send it inter our house, and tell her to make it 
wide enough for two, or it'll never be used,” 
quoted Madame Bartleben. “Green is a goud 
idee as representing how Minervy will look when 
the keerds come out for the wedding. Sophanis- 
by is spinnin’ a red fish-line for him now.” 

“Wall, is n’t that lucky? I knowed she ’d do 
anything to catch him, and told Minervy so, and 
she ’s embroidering some clams for bait.” 

“That ’s just like her!” exclaimed Mrs. Bar- 
tleben, in admiration. “ She knows what she’s 
accustomed to bite at, and she thinks he ’l] Jand 
her! Is n’t it a pity she’s so old and fat ?” 

“That ’s a story!” howled Mrs. Specklewig- 
gin. “’Cause she don’t look like a bent hair-pin, 
as Sophanisby cles, you think she ’s fat. She ’s 
lost eight pounds this week!” 

“Oh, goodness, gracious me! Oh, the vrazen 
huzzy! No wonder we have n’t seen her around! 
I always thought — oh, and she has been tryin’,to 
associate with my Sophanisby! When is it going 
to be baptized?” 

But a shower of clothes-pins broke off the the- 
ological discussion, and the worthy Christians 
separated, neither understanding that the pa’son 
was engaged to a widow up-town. 


The other day, as several men were standing 
on the street-corner talking, a lady passed by. 

“You may not believe me,” said a man named 
Spriggins, “but I have put my arm around that 
lady. 


“You are a vile slanderer!” exclaimed 
Mr. Paperage, and, drawing off, he struc 
Spriggins a heavy blew between the eyes. 

Both parties were instantly arrested, and when 
Mr. Spriggins requested that the lady be sum- 
moned, a policeman caught up with her and re- 
quested her presence in court, which had just 
convened. 

“ Judge,” said Paperage, “while several ac- 
quaintances and myself were on the street talk- 
ing, this lady passed. Then this man,” pointing 
to Spriggins, “ remarked that he had put his arm 
around her. The lady is nothing to me, Judge, 
but ny mother was a lady, and my sisters are la- 
dies, and I have always made it a point to chas- 
tint « man who speaks ill of a lady. 

Mr. Spriggins,” said the Judge, severely, “did 


oung 
Mr. 


ou say that you had put your arm around the 
>” 

“Then the gentleman did right in striking you. 
Ladies are not safe so long as ruffians are allow- 
ed to insult them.” 

“ Judge, ‘allow the lady to speak,” requested 
Spriggins. 

“ Certainly.” 

Turning to the lady, the Judge remarked, — 

“T should be pleased to hear your statement.” 

“T did n’t hear the man when he said that he 
had put his arm around me, and as I passed on I 
do not know what occurred.” 

“Excuse me for being blunt, but — but ” — 

“Do you mean to ask if he ever put his arm 
around me?” 

“Yes.” 

“ He has.” 

For a few moments there was a silence that 
was only disturbed by a boy who picked at the 
plastering with a horseshoe nail. 

“What right had he to put his arm around 
you ?” stammeringly asked the Judge. 

“ Because,” said the lady, “he is my husband.” 

The court adjourned. 


THE ICE-CREAM FREEZER. 
WAIL OF THE VICTIM AT THE CRANK. 


Here you behold the most cruel machine 

Ever an unlucky mortal has seen. 

Rather than work it, I ’d gladly saw wood : 
Change to a treadmill would seem mighty good. 
My shoulders are weary, my back it does ache, 
My arm is so tired that I think it will break, 
And the stuff is n’t freezing, I sadly do fear; 
And I wish that I was n’t obliged to sit here, 
Turning the crank, turning the crank, 
Thinking of words I would write with a blank, 
Working like blazes with never a thank, 
Turning the crank, turning the crank. 


Truly the fiend who the thing did invent 
Trouble and toil for humanity meant. 

If ’t was the rack that he tried to outdo, 

Ay, or the thumbscrew and torture-pen too, 
Then he succeeded. It’s truth that I tell: 
Oh! he refutes Bob Ingersoll well; 

And, if I ever do have a bad dream, 

Truly ’t will be that I ’m freezing ice-cream, — 
Turning the crank, turning the crank, 
Thinking of words I would write with a blank, 
Working like blazes, with never a thank ; 
Turning the crank, turning the crank, 


He walked into the office of a morning paper, 
looking much like a man pretty well satisfied with 
general results, and said, — 

“Can I see the editor ?” 


He was shown that eminently useful adjunct to 


| a newspaper = once. 


“Good-morning, sir,” he cheerily began. 

“ Mornin’, ” said the editor. 

“TI came in,” he proceeded, “to tell you of a 
misprint in the paper.” 

“Yes? What is it?” 

“Well, you see, I sent a notice around te 
day that Mr. Smith had been married, and your 
compositor, I see, has got it ‘Mr. Smith has 
martyred, but I guess it don’t hardly make 
enough difference to change it.” 

The editor scratched his head a minute, and 
thought of house-cleaning and other female ec- 
centricities, and told the visitor of course it did 
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n’t, and he went away whistling, “Why should 
the spirit of mortal be proud?” 


Yesterday was a gala day in the Recorder’s 
office, says a Western paper. Couple after cou- 
ple, from all portions of the West, serenely faced 
the handsome clerk who has been assigned to 
the Marriage License Bureau, and suffered the 
necessary inquisition. About three o’clock in 
the afternoon a young workman, with overalls, 
check shirt, and slouched hat, sidled up toa 
Deputy Recorder, and confidentially whispered,— 

“Is this where a feller gets his marryin’ pa- 


“This is the place,” replied the clerk. 

“ Well, I want some papers.” 

“ All right, sir; where ’s the lady?” 

° , the young woman you intend to marry. 

“Oh I she ’s at home, of course.” 

“ Well, we can’t issue a license without certain 
information about the lady.” 

“T can tell you all about her. What do you 
want to know?” 

“ Her name, age, residence, and such like facts ; 
and I presume you can’t answer all the ques- 
tions.” 

“Can’t I! Just try me.” 

“Innocent artlessness,” murmured the clerk; 
“how old is she?” 

“ She told me she was just nineteen years old.” 

“Then I'l wager she is twenty-nine. What 
artless innocence,” the clerk whispered. “What 
is her first name?” 

“T was trying'to think.” 

“In the mean time, what is her last name ?” 

“TI don’t exactly remember that, either. In 
fact, I don’t think I ever heard it. But I sup- 
pose that it ’s of no consequence.” 

“Good heavens, man! What on earth do you 
call her?” 

“Well, I calls her Puss; but I never thought 
to ask if that ‘was her real name.” 

There was an audible snicker throughout the 
Recorder’s office, and the candidate was advised 
to bring in his engaged partner for further in- 
formation. 


“ Sakes alive,” said the good-natured Colonel 
Solon, as he rushed into the office, “I never felt 
so warm as this but once afore in my life, an’ that 
are time ’t,was n’t so awful hot in the atmosphere 
either.” 

“ When was it, Colonel ?” 

“Don’t believe I ever told you that, did I? 
’T was some time ago. I was livin’ in James- 
town, and was a respectable member of one of 
the churches, an’, like all spelite members, 
had a ticket for my sleeping berth during long 
sermons on hot days. e day, when ‘t was 
more ’n usually hot, I was just droppin’ off to 
sleep when I thought I ’d wipe my forehead. I 
felt but could n’t find my handkerchief. Just 
then I noticed suthin’ white on the floor, beyond 
my feet, an’ bein’ a little near-sighted, I took it 
for my missing rag, an’ went for it. There war 
n’t no partitions below the seats in that are church, 
so when I reached down I saw some one in the 
pew front of me had a foot on my handkerchief, 
an’ it riled me a trifle, so when I got hold of it I 


as if we ’d 


i about two hundred weight on it the first 
ul. Sakes alive! There was the alfiredest 
scream yer ever heard, and there I had got hold 
of old maid Jenkins’s summer dress, and yanked 
her off the seat an’ under it into my own pew 
afore I knowed myself. She flounced up in asec 
ond, with a tong dust-mark down her back, her 
hat jammed over one eye, her sleeve ripped open, 
and half her false hair hangin’ down her shoul- 
ders. I jest sat thar sort o’ stunned like, with 
the minister an’ the whole congregation watchin’ 
her crawling out from under my pew, lookin’ like 
en havin a fight and she ’d got the 
worst of it, an’ me not a-knowin’ what to say. I 
a’n’t a-bin to that church since, an’ as Miss Jen- 
kins said I was drunk, they kind o’ read me out 
of the place, an’ I never had a chance to vindi- 
cate my character.” 


Uncle “Gabe” Jackson came in from the coun- 
try a few days ago, and proceeded to make the 
acquaintance of his colored fellow-citizens who 
haunt the wharves. He has been eminently suc- 
cessful. A number of them pooled their wealth, 
and purchased a watermelon. Uncle Gabe was 
invited to partake of the feast. He assented, 
and was made master of ceremonies. His mouth 
watered as he took out a jack-knife and balanced 
the watermelon in his brawny hand. “How 
many is dere here, chillun, to partake o’ dis wa- 
termilion?” he asked, and then he counted. 
“By de good Lo’d, honey, dis ad is whoopin’ 
milion, an’ no mistake,” he said, as he caught 
Schuyler Colfax Washington’s wistful gaze. “It 
am de boss fo’ a fact.” Then he plunged the 
knife into the luscious fruit, and, with a dexter- 
ous twist, cut out a fifth of the whole. “ Don’ 

ou mokes be in a vg De ole man wants to 

ind a testerfy on dis "fore he puts your lives in 
de deep peril. You a’n’t none o’ yo’ prepar’d fo’ 
death, and I don’t want yo’ to git pisoned.” He 
finished the piece in two bites, and cut a second 
piece. “I’s mighty ’ticular in my ole age. I 
saw a whole family pisoned by a watermilion 
*bout fo’ty years ago, an’ yo’ niggers don’t want 
to git pisoned, does yo’? I's old, I is, an’ it don’t 
make any difference if I die.” And the second 
piece disappeared. 

“ Look a heah, Uncle Gabe, whar does we come 
in on de ’milion?” asked a roustabout, who had 
been one of the contributors to the feast. 

“Chile, you ’s triflin’ with me. Don’ you trifle 
wid de ole man! Is old enough to be yo’ gran’- 
foder. Did n’t you ax me to come down an’ eat 
a watermilion with you, and a’n’t I doin’ it? I 
did n’t hear nuffin "bout you goin’ to eat. You 
said, ‘Uncle Gabe, come down and eat a water- 
milion with us.’ A'n’t I with you? Shoo! Seems 
to me dese yer young bucks nowdays con’t un- 
derstan’ nuffin "bout de elements o” logic. Chil- 
lun, go an’ study de phrasumology o’ de meanin’ 
o’ langwidge.” Then the old man got up, almost 
broken-hearted. He said “he felt dey done lose 
all confidence in him,—that ’s what hurt him.” 
And he bowed his head, — and finished the water- 
melon. The roustabouts were paralyzed. 


a Spilker is a little man, very fat, very 
genial, and with a head as devoid of hair as a 
— doorknob. His wife, Mrs. Algitha 


pilker, is scrawny, sarcastic, and as deaf as a 
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sawlog. A person could kick a tin bath-tub down- 
sire all night, and Mrs .Spilker would snore 
away like a co horn, in blissful ignorance of the 
noise, which proves that she is rather deaf. 

There are two things in the world of which 
Mrs. Spilker is very fond,—a dinner party and 
her husband. She never fails to accept an invit- 
ation to one, or to carry the other with her. For 
the last twenty years this couple has been in reg- 
ular attendance at every party given by their 
friends, and on these occasions Major Spilker, 
when called on for a toast, would always give 
one on “the babies” in such a happy style that it 
never failed to create a great deal of mirth. His 
wife, although she could not hear a word, knew 
what her husband's toast was, and, when he sat 
down, would supplement it with a few appropri- 
ate remarks, in which she set forth his fondness 
for babies. Not long since they attended a din- 
ner party given by a friend up-town, and, unfor- 
tunately for Major Spilker and the assembled 
guests, he changed his toast without warning his 
wife of the fact, who, of course, thought her hus- 
band would confine himself to his regular subject. 

“Now, Major Spilker,” said Mrs. Barker, the 
hostess, as dinner advanced, “it is your turn to 
give a toast, and pray say something complimen- 
tary to our sex.” 

“When my charming hostess,” said Major 
Spilker, rising, “ requests me to do a thing, it is 
my duty to obey. Therefore I take pleasure in 
drinking the health of the Jadies, —God’s best 
giftto man. The ladies, who cherish us in pros 
perity, soothe us in adversity, and, by their tender 
miristerings, lighten the burden of life. I drink 
to the ladies.” 

When the applause subsided, Mrs. Spilker, ig- 
norant of the toast, but glowing with pride and 
admiration, said, — 

“Oh, Mrs. Barker, you don’t know how fond 
the Major is of them. I’ve seen him have two 
or three on his lap at once, and” — 

“Algitha!” gasped the Major. 

“Just teasing the life out of the poor dear 
things. He is such a favorite with them, and 
every chance he gets he is sure to have them in 
his arms, or be romping with them. He’s got 
the loveliest nature of any man I ever saw, and 
somehow they come to him when they won’t to 
anybody else. 

ajor Spilker fell back in the chair with a 

‘oan, and silence fell on the party like a spile- 

ver. 


“T want a piece av a board sawed off, planed 


on the outside,” said Mr. Donlevy. “We'd a 
few friends in at the house last night to a christ- 
enin’, and the lower panel av the dure got kicked 
out in the merriment.” 

“How wide do you want the piece cut ?” asked 
the carpenter. 

“The width av the dure, av course,” replied 
Mr. Donlevy. 

“ And how wide is the door?” 

“Well, it is as wide as a chair is long, jist. Ye 
kin jist lay a chair across it to kape the children 
in an’ the pigs out, an’ it fits as though it wur 
matched fur it.” ' 


“ But all chairs are not the same size,” said the 
nter. 
“ Aw thunder and turf! yer thicker headed nor 
a railroad spike. The chair comes up jist even 
wid the edge of the windy sill.” 
“ But how high is the window sill?” asked Mr. 


“ Bother the badgering tongue o’ ye,” growled 
Mr. Donlevy; “it’s only the widenees av my 
hand, barrin’ the thumb, higher than the rain- 
wather barrel that stands outside, an’ if ye can’t 
make it from that ye can’t have the jb, and I'll 
take it to some carpenter that understands his 
business, and knows the measure av a dure in his 
head without making a catechism av himself. 
Say, can ye cut me a piece av the size av that, ye 
leather-headed wood butcher, ye, or will I go find 
aman av your craft that has half the sinse ye 
wur born wid? 

And he had to find one. 


An Edina (Mo.) correspondent furnishes the 
three following good ones :— 

Our five-year-old, on going barefooted for the 
first time, coming to a rough place in the walk, 
exclaimed, “O papa, do carry me, my feet ‘are 
so new!” 

A little neighbor, watching our cook making 
custard pies, said to her, “I like pumpkin pies. 
“ But these are not pumpkin pies,” she answered. 
“Weil,” said he, “I guess I like any kind of 
pies.” Of course he was given a quarter. 

His little sister, after listening to the monoton- 
ous trill of the katydids, one evening impatiently 
exclaimed, “ Why in the world don’t those bugs 
learn a new tune! Nobody can go to sleep to 
the same thing always.” 


COME OUT OF THE GARDEN, TOM. 


Come out of the garden, Tom, 
’Fore a big brickbat is thrown; 
Come out of the garden, Tom, — 
I ’m here on the fence alone; 
And cast-off shoes are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of hoses blown. 


For a frantic boarder ’s astir, — 
And there ’s blood in his frenzied eye, — 
ry to loosen that brindle car: 
Tom! I shall faint, I shall die; 
Shall faint in my fear of that dreadful cur ; 
Shall faint in my fear, or fly. 


From the next-door window a lodger has poked 
The barrel of a blunderbuss. 

Come, Tommy! let ’s go: don’t think I have joked! 
The deacon up-stairs has just cussed ; 

The cook in her attic has grumbled, has croaked, — 
O Tom! let us fly, let us dust. 


There has fallen a boot-jack, dear, 
And a cuspidor here by the H 
He is coming! he ’!] soon be here, — 
The man with the hairless pate. 
Let us leave! let us go! it 1s queer 

How thus you can trifle with fate. 


He is coming, O Tom, my sweet, 
With a noiseless, crafty tread 
Let us leave! oh, let us retreat 

Till the monster goes back to his bed. 
Let us fly! oh, let us retreat! 

Let us wait on the roof of the shed. 
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